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PREFACE. 


Tur Text of this edition of the Olympian and Pythian 
Odes of Pindar has been constituted according to my best 
judgment, and that best judgment has excluded all emenda- 
tions of my own. The Notes owe much to preceding edit- 
ors; it would be affectation to say that they owe everything. 
The Introductory Essay is intended, as the whole book is in- 
tended, for beginners in Pindar, and much of the earlier part 
has been transferred from a series of semi-popular lectures, the 
sources of which I could not always indicate with exactness, 
even if it were worth while. The Metrical Schemes are due 
to the generosity of Dr. J. H. Hernricu Scamipz, who kindly 
placed at my disposal the MS. of his unpublished Pindar. In 
these schemes the comma indicates regular caesura or diaere- 
sis, the dot, shifting caesura or diaeresis. The other points 
are sufficiently explained in the Introductory Essay. In or- 
der to facilitate the rhythmical recitation of the text, I have 
indicated the stressed syllables by an inferior dot wherever it 
seemed advisable, the simple indication of the c@Aa not being 
sufficient, according to my experience with classes in Pindar. 
This has added much to the trouble of proof-reading, and I 
owe especial thanks to Mr. C. W. E. Mrtizr, Fellow of the 
Johns Hopkins University, for his careful revision of text 
and schemes in this regard. My friend and colleague, Pro- 
fessor C. D. Morris, has done me the inestimable favor of ex- 
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amining the Notes and the Introductory Essay, and the treat- 
ment of every ode is much indebted to his candid criticism, 
his sound scholarship, and his refined taste. Mr. GonzaLEz 
Lopas, Scholar of the Johns Hopkins University, has light- 
ened, in thankworthy measure, the task of preparing the In- 
dexes; and Dr. Atrrep Emerson, Lecturer on Classical Archae- 
ology, has aided me in the selection of the illustrations, most 
of which are reproduced from the admirable work of Pzrcy 
Garpyer, “Types of Greek Coins.” Every effort has been 
made to secure typographical accuracy, and in the last stage 
of the revision Professor Dristmr’s practised eye and wide 
knowledge have been of great service in bringing about such 
degree of correctness as this edition presents. 


Basi L. GILpERSLEEVE. 
Jouns Hopkins University, BaLtrmorg, 
January 1, 1885. 





A new edition of this work having been called for, I have 
gladly availed myself of the opportunity thus afforded of correct- 
ing a number of slips and oversights. In the search for minor 
errors, which are not less vexatious to the scholar because they 
are minute, I owe much to the keen vision of my friend, Pro- 
fessor Miron W. Humpureys, late of the University of 
Texas, now of the University of Virginia, and I desire to ex- 
press my warmest thanks to proof-readers and compositors for 
their patience and courtesy under a long and heavy strain. 


B. L. G. 


Joays Horxins Unrversity, BALTIMORE, 
April 1, 1890. 
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Tux names of Pindar’s parents are variously given. If we 
follow the prevalent statement, he was the son of Daiphantos; 
and his son, in turn, after established Greek usage, 
bore the name Daiphantos. His brother, of uncer- 
tain name, was a mighty hunter, and much given to athletic 
sports, and this has suggested the unfailing parallel of Amphion 
and Zethos. The names of his mother, Kleodike (or Kleidike), 
of his wife, whether Timoxene or Megakleia, his daughters, 
Protomache and Eumetis, have an aristocratic ring, for there 
were aristocratic names in antiquity as in modern times. 
There is no reason for mythologizing Kleodike, Timoxene, 
Megakleia. As well allegorize Aristeides, Perikles, Demos- 
thenes, because their names happen to fit their fortunes. But 
Pindar’s aristocratic origin rests on surer foundations, and we 
have good reason for calling him an Aigeid (P. 5, 69-71). 
Pindar an What the relations were between the Theban and 

Aigeid. the Spartan Aigeidai is a matter of lively discussion. 
It is enough for understanding Pindar that it was an ancient 
and an honored house, and that Pindar was in every fibre an 
aristocrat. This explains his intimacy with men of rank, and 
his evident connection with the priesthood—the stronghold 
of the aristocracy. To his aristocratic birth, no less than to 
his lofty character, was due his participation in the @eotéma, 
or banquet of the gods at Delphi—an honor which was per- 
petuated in his family; and the story that he was a priest of 
Magna Mater is confirmed by his own words (P. 3, 77-79), if 
not suggested by them. 


LIFE. 
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Pindar was born at Thebes, the head of Boeotia—Boeotia, 
a canton hopelessly behind the times, a slow canton, as the 
nimble Attics would say, a glorious climate for eels, 
but a bad air for brains. Large historical views are 
not always entertained by the cleverest minds, ancient and 
modern, transatlantic and cisatlantic; and the annals of poli- 
tics, of literature, of thought, have shown that out of the 
depths of crass conservatism and proverbial sluggishness 
come, not by any miracle, but by the process of accumulated 
force, some of the finest intelligences, some of the greatest 
powers, of political, literary, and especially religious life. 
Modern illustrations might be invidious, but modern illustra- 
tions certainly lie very near. Carriére compares Boeotia with 
Austria and the Catholic South of Germany at the close of 
the eighteenth century, with their large contributions to the 
general rise of culture in song and music. If such parallels 
are not safe, it may be safe to adduce one that has itself been 
paralleled with the story of the Island of the Saints, and to call 
attention to the part that the despised province of Cappadocia 
played in the history of the Christian Church. A Cappado- 
cian king was a butt in the time of Cicero; the Cappadocians 
were the laughing-stock of the Greek anthology, and yet there 
are no prouder names in the literary history of the Church than 
the names of the Cappadocian fathers, Basil and the Gregories. 
But, apart from this, Boeotia has been sadly misjudged. 
Pindar, Pelopidas, and Epameinondas were not all, nor yet 
the mpéoBepa Kwradwy copay of the Acharnians. There is no 
greater recommendation of the study of Greek lyric poetry 
than this—that it enfranchises the reader from Athenian 
prejudice and Athenian malice, while Athens herself is not 
less dear than before. Pindar, then, was an aristocrat in a 
canton’ that a modern census-taker might have shaded with 
select and spccial blackness. Himself born at Thebes, his 


Bocotia. 





‘Of course it may be said that Pindar was a Boeotian only in name, 
not in blood—belonging, as he did, to the old pre-Boeotian stock; but 
as he himself accepts the name with the responsibility (Bowria tc), we 
need go no further. 
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parents are said to have come to the city from an outlying 
northwestern deme, Kynoskephalai, a high hill overlooking the 
Pindar SWemp Hylike. Of his infancy we know nothing. 
ae The tale that bees distilled honey on his lips is told 
over and over of the childhood of poets and philoso- 

phers. Mon sine dis animosus infans, we are as ready to be- 
lieve to be true of him as of any other great man. Of course 
he enjoyed the advantage of an elaborate training. Perhaps 
Boeotians trained even more than did the Athenians. The flute 
he learned at home, and it is supposed that at a later period 
he enjoyed the instructions of Lasos of Hermione, 
the regenerator of the dithyramb; although it must 
be noted that the Greeks have an innocent weakness for con- 
necting as many famous names as possible in the relation of 
teacher and pupil. The statement imposes on nobody. One 
goes to school to every great influence. It is only honest to 
say, however, that if Pindar studied under Lasos he was either 
an ungrateful scholar or underrated his indebtedness to his 
master. Unfortunately the jibbing pupils are sometimes the 
best, and the teacher’s fairest results are sometimes gained by 
the resistance of an active young mind. Atall events, Pindar 
has very little to say about training in his poems, much about 
native endowment, which was to him, as an aristocrat, largely 
hereditary. We may therefore dismiss Pindar’s teachers— 
Skopelinos, Apollodoros, Agathokles. It is enough for us to 
know or to divine that he was carefully trained, and had to 
submit to the rude apprenticeship of genius. First a drill- 
master for others, then a composer on his own account, he 
had to work and wait. His great commissions did not come 
until he had won a national name. Goethe has commended, 
as others had done before and others have done since, the 
counsel of noble women to all who seek the consummation of 
art, the caput artis, decere. Korinna—the story is at least well 
invented—Pindar’s fellow-student, not his teacher, 
gave him a great lesson. In his first poem, he had 
neglected to insert myths. Admonished of this omission by 


Korinna, and remembering that his monitress was herself fe 
1* 


Training. 


Korinna. 
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mous for her handling of the myth, he crowded his next hymn 
with mythological figures—the fragment is still preserved 
(II. 1, 2)—whereupon she said, with a smile: ‘“‘One ought to 
sow with the hand, not with the whole sack” (rH xe«pi dety 
omeipey adda py OAw TH AvdAdKw). It is unnecessary to em- 
phasize the feminine tact of the advice. On another occasion 
Korinna is said to have blamed Pindar for having used an 
Attic word. This, also, is not a bad invention. It accords 
with the conservative character of woman; it accords with 
the story that Korinna won a victory over Pindar by the 
familiar charm of her Boeotian dialect as well as by the beauty 
of her person, a beauty not lost in the picture at Tanagra, 
which represented her in the act of encircling her head with 
a fillet of victory. Aelian, an utterly untrustworthy scribbler, 
adds that Pindar, in the bitterness of his heart, called his suc- 
cessful rival aswine. If Pindar-used the phrase at all, it must 
be remembered that Bowria ic (O. 6, 90) was a common ex- 
pression—half spiteful, half sportive—and that the moral 
character of the swine stood higher with the Greeks than it 
stands with us. The swine-woman of Phokylides, who was 
neither good nor bad, was not the sow of the Old Testament 
or the New. The Greeks were brotherly to the lower animals. 
Bull, cow, heifer, cock, ass, dog, were at all events not beneath 
the level of the highest poetry. 

Encouraged, perbaps, by Korinna’s success, a younger poet- 
ess, Myrtis, attempted to cope with Pindar. She was inglori- 

Myrtis ously defeated, and sharply chidden by Korinna, 
with the sweet inconsistency of her sex. 

Pindar was twenty years old when he composed the tenth 
Pythian in honor of Hippokleas of Thessaly. This poem, as 
Pindar’s ear- the firstling of Pindar’s genius, has a special inter- 
lest poem. ost: but it requires determined criticism to find in 
it abundant evidence of the crudeness of youth. If Pindar 
was twenty years old at the time when he composed the tenth 

Dateof Pythian, and the tenth Pythian was written in hon- 

his birth. oy of a victory gained Pyth. 22 (Ol. 69,3 = 502 z.c.), 
Pindar must have been born in 522 z.c. A close contempo: 
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rary of Aischylos (born 525 B.c.), Pindar suggests a compari- 
son with the great Athenian; but no matter how many ex- 
ternal resemblances may be found, nay, no matter how many 
fine sentiments and exemplary reflections they may have in 
common, the inner dissidence remains.’ One question always 
arises when the MapaQwvopdync and Pindar are compared, 
and that is the attitude of the Theban poet during the Persian 
Pindar ana 2". Was Pindar in thorough sympathy with the 
the Persian party of the Theban nobility to which he belonged 

by birth, by training, by temperament, or was he a 
friend of the national cause—as it is safe to call a cause after 
it has been successful? Within the state there seems to be no 
question that Pindar was a thoroughpaced aristocrat, and those 
who think they have noticed greater liberality in the middle of 
his life have to acknowledge that he became more rigid towards 
the close. Without the state his imagination must have been 
fired by the splendid achievements of the Hellenes, and his re- 
ligious sense must have been stirred by the visible working of 
the divine power in setting up and putting down. He could 
not but be proud of the very victories that told against his 
own country, and yet there is no note in all his poems that 
shows the kinship that reveals itself in Simonides. The story 
that the famous fragment in praise of Athens brought upon 
him the displeasure of his countrymen, which they manifested 
by the imposition of a heavy fine, reimbursed twofold by the 
Athenians—this story, with all its variations, the statue, the 
mpoéevia, has not escaped the cavils of the critics, and does 
not, in any case, prove anything more than a generous recog- 
nition of the prowess of an alien state, if, after all, anything 
Greek could be alien to a man so fully in sympathy with all 





1“ Both Aeschylus and Pindar speak of Etna in volcanic eruption. But 
Aeschylus—thoroughly Greek in this—fixes our thought on the scathe 
done to man’s labor. Pindar gives a picture of natural grandeur and 
terror (P. 1, 20). The lines on the eclipse of the sun [fr. VII. 4] are 
sublime, But it is not the moral sublimity of Aeschylus. Pindar never 
rises into the sphere of titanic battle between destiny and will. He is 
always of the earth, even when he is among the gods.”—Jrss. 
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that made Greece what it was. For in the sense that he loved 
all Greece, that he felt the ties of blood, of speech, above all, 
the ties of religion, Pindar was Panhellenic. The pressure of 
the barbarian that drew those ties tighter for Greece general- 
ly, drew them tighter for him also; but how? We are in dan- 
ger of losing our historical perspective by making Pindar feel 
the same stir in the same way as Aischylos. If he had, he 
would not have been a true Theban; and if he had not been 
a true Theban, he would not have been a true Greek. The 
man whose love for his country knows no local root, is a man 
whose love for his country is a poor abstraction; and it is no 
discredit to Pindar that he went honestly with his state in the 
struggle. It was no treason to Medize before there was a 
Greece, and the Greece that came out of the Persian war was a 
very different thing from the cantons that ranged themselves 
on this side and on that of a quarrel which, we may be sure, 
bore another aspect to those who stood aloof from it than it 
wears in the eyes of moderns, who have all learned to be Hel- 
lenic patriots. A little experience of a losing side might aid 
historical vision. That Pindar should have had an intense ad- 
miration of the New Greece, should have felt the impulse of the 
grand period that followed Salamis and Plataia, should have 
appreciated the woe that would have come on Greece had the 
Persians been successful, and should have seen the finger of 
God in the new evolution of Hellas—all this is not incompat- 
ible with an attitude during the Persian war that those who 
see the end and do not understand the beginning may not 
consider respectable. 

The life of a lyric poet was usually a life of travel. Arion 
is the type of a wanderer, Ibykos and Simonides journeyed 
far and wide, and although we must not suppose 
that Pindar went whithersoever his song went, he 
was not a home-keeping man. His long sojourn in Sicily is 
beyond a doubt. Aigina must have been to him a second 
home. Journeys to Olympia, to Delphi, to Nemea, are cer- 
tain. If he studied under Lasos, he must have studied at 
Athens, and it is likely that he was familiar with many parts 


Travels. 
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of Greece, that he went as far north as Macedon, as far south 
as Kyrene. Everywhere he was received with respect, with 

Myths, Cmeration. Myths were woven about him as about 

yths, a ‘ 

few poets, even in myth-loving Greece. Not only 
did the princes of earth treat him as their peer, but the 
gods showed him distinguished honor. The Delphic priests, 
as we have seen, invited him to the Yeogéma as a guest of the 
divinities, and, more than this, Pan himself sang a poem of 
Pindar’s, and Pindar returned thanks for the honor in the 
parthenion beginning *Q May. Of a piece with this story is 
the other that Pindar had a vision of a walking statue of 
Magna Mater, and it is needless to say that Magna Mater, 
Pan, and the rest are all combinations from various allusions 
in his poems. Unworthy of critical examination as they are, 
such stories are not to be passed by in silence, because they 
reflect the esteem in which the poet was held. 

The death of Pindar, as well as his life, was a fruitful theme. 
The poet prayed for that which was best for man. The god,— 
Ammon, or Apollo,—sent him death on the lap of his favorite 
Theoxenos,—according to one legend, in the theatre at Argos, 
according to another, in the gymnasium. His bones, how- 
ever, rested in Thebes. Persephone—or was it Demeter ?— 

Death of @ppeared to him in vision, and reproached him with 

Pindar. not having celebrated her in song, her alone of all 
the deities, and she prophesied at the same time that he would 
soon make up for his shortcomings when he should be with 
her. In less than ten days Pindar had gone to “the black- 
walled house of Phersephona” (O. 14, 20), daughter of Demeter. 
After his death he appeared in vision to an aged kinswoman, 
and repeated a poem on Persephone, which she wrote down after 
she awoke, as Coleridge did Kubla,Khan, and thus preserved 
it for after-times. The time of Pindar’s death is very uncer- 

7 tain. It is commonly supposed that he lived to an 

‘ime of i * : 

Pindar’s advanced age. Some make him die at eighty; oth- 
death ers see no proof of his having gone beyond sixty- 
six. One prudent soul, with wise reserve, says he did not live 
to see the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war. The latest poem 
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that we can date certainly is O. 4 (Ol. 82, 452 B.c.), but P. 8 
is often assigned to 450 B.c. 

Sundry apophthegms are attributed to Pindar. Most of 
them show the aloofness, so to speak, of his character. 

Apoph- ‘ What is sharper than a saw? Calumny.” ‘ What 

thegms. wilt thou sacrifice to the Delphic god? A paean.” 
“Why dost thou, who canst not sing, write songs? The 
shipbuilders make rudders but know not how to steer.” 
“‘Simonides has gone to the courts of the Sicilian tyrants. 
Why hast thou no desire to do the same? I wish to live for 
. myself, not for others.” These expressions at least repro- 
duce the temper of the man as conceived by antiquity. Such 
a self-contained personage could never have made himself 
loved by a wide circle. Admired he was without stint, often 
without true insight. The reverence paid his genius. was 
manifested in many ways. Familiar to all is the story that 
when Thebes was pillaged and destroyed by the Macedonian 
soldiery, the house of Pindar was spared’ by the express or- 
der of Alexander the Great, whose ancestor he had celebrated 
in song (fr. VIII. 3). 

IL. 

The poems on which Pindar’s fame chiefly rests are the 
éxwixta, or Songs of Victory, composed in celebration of suc- 
works. cesses gained at the great national games. It is 
true that these poems constituted only one phase 
of his work, but they are the most important, the 
most characteristic, of all. Else they had not alone survived 
entire. They were more popular than the others, says Eusta- 
thios, because they addressed themselves more to human in- 
terests, the myths were fewer, and the obscurity was less. 
But these reasons, which are strange to us now, do not account 
for the survival. That which embodies the truest, inliest life 
of a people comes down, the rest perishes and passes over into 
new forms. Antique epos, antique tragedy, the Old Attic 


émuikia. 





1«The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus when temple and tow’r 
Went to the ground.”—MrTon. 
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comedy, the érevicea of Pindar—for these there is no Avatar, 
and they live on; and yet it would not be doing justice to 
the rare genius of Pindar to judge him by the émvica alone, 
and fortunately the fragments of the other poems that remain 
are long enough to justify a characteristic, or at all events 
long enough to vindicate his versatility. The Pindar of 
Opivoc, brdpynua, oxoddy, is the Pindar of the érevixea, but 
now his mood is sweeter, tenderer, now brighter and more 
sportive, than in the érivisa. 
But a rapid enumeration must suffice here. The Pindaric 
fragments are arranged under the following heads: 1. “Ypvor, 
Fragments. the fundamental notion of which is praise («déoc). 
1 tpvoe The fragment of the duvoe that called forth the 
counsel of Korinna suggests a kAéog in every line. 2. Matdvec. 
The Doric name (ITady=Mlawyv) shows a Doric origin, and 
the rhythms were Dorian (reraypévy xal cogpwv 
Movoa, says Plutarch). The theme is either 
petition or thanksgiving. Pindar’s paeans are mainly on 
Apollo, to whom, with his sister Artemis, the paean originally 
was exclusively addressed. The paean seldom had orchestic 
accompaniment, and so forms a contrast to 3. ‘Yropyjpara, 
in which the dancing is prominent, and in 
which there is a close correlation between the 
theme and the orchestic movement. The greatest master of 
this mimetic composition was Simonides of Keos, airéc¢ atrot 
xparcatoc. The hyporchemata were more secular than the 
paean, and represented the exuberant joy of the festival. 
Pindar composed a hyporchema in honor of Hieron, of which 
we have fragments; and famous is the passage also from the 
hyporchemata touching the eclipse of the sun. 4. Of mpoaddia, 
or processional songs with flute accompaniment, 
Pindar composed two books, the most consid- 
erable fragment of which was prepared for a rourf to Delos, 
the others for a wou to Delphi. 5. Map6éva, with flute 
accompaniment in the Dorian mood for chorus: 
es of virgins in honor of gods, as Apollo or Pan, 
in the fragments of Pindar; or of men, as Hieron (P. 2, 19). 


2. jwavaves. 


3, inropxyjpara. 


4. wpoaddia. 


5. twrapévia. 
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6. "Eyxépea are laudatory poems in the widest sense. In a 
narrower sense they are songs sung at the Dorian 
kdpoc in honor of distinguished men, and evi- 
dently it would often be difficult to tell an érevixoy from an 
éycoprov. 7. Tapoina, or “ drinking- songs,” of which the 
7. wapoiva, oKdAca, or rather cxoded,' were sung by individ- 
oxohid. als at banquets. The name is puzzling, and 
has been variously explained in ancient and in modern times ; 
the “obliquity” of the ocxodidy being referred now to the 
zigzag way in which the song was passed on from singer to 
singer, now to the character of the rhythm. Engelbrecht, the 
most recent investigator, maintains that it was a generic name 
for the lighter Aiolian (Terpandrian) composition in contra- 
distinction to the gravity of the epic. As developed in litera- 
ture the skolia were brief, pithy songs, almost epigrammatic. 
The themes were love, wine, the philosophy of life, the stirring 
scenes of history. Clement of Alexandreia compares them 
oddly, but not ineffectively, with the psalms. The most fa- 
mous of all the Greek oxodcé is that of Kallistratos in honor 
of Harmodios and Aristogeiton, the slayers of Hipparchos 
(év piprov Kadi ro Eipoc gopjow). Béckh thinks that Pindar 
developed the oxodArdy and put it into a choral form, the chorus 
dancing while the singer was singing. All which is much 
disputed.” The fragments that we have are dactylo-epitrite. 
One of them is referred to in the introduction to O. 13. 
8. The dithyramb (d:O%papuhoc)—a half-dozen etymologies 
might be given, each absurder than the other— 
is a hymn to Iakchos (Bakchos), the mystic god, 
whose more mundane side is expressed by the name Dionysos. 
It is a fragment of one of Pindar’s dithyrambs that preserves 
to us the memorable encomium of Athens: 


6. éyedpia. 


8. 58dpapBor. 


@ rai Aurapai Kai toorépavor kai doidipor, 
"EAA 10 »” Xr a | 6a 8 - f 
dbos épeopa, Krewal “Adaya, Sardviov mrodieOpov. 





1See A. G. EnceLprecnt, De Scoliorum Poesi, Vienna, 1882, p. 20 
? ENGELBRECHT, 1. c. p. 95. 
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9. Yet one more department must be mentioned—one in which 
Pindar attained the highest excellence. Simonides, his rival, 
touched tenderer chords in the Opjvoc, or “lament,” and the 
fragment that tells of Danaé’s lullaby to Perseus, 
the noble tribute to those who died at Thermopylai, 
are among the most precious remains of Greek poetry. But 
Pindar’s Opjvcc struck a higher key, and at the sound of his 
music the gates of the world beyond roll back. The poet 
becomes a hierophant. 


9. Opiivos. 


TI. 


A song of victory is as old as victory itself, and only younger 
than strife, “the father of all things.” The unrenowned é»- 
THEME, Sopdxac adékrwp, spoken of by Pindar, chanted his 

The own epinikion before the flood. Old songs of vic- 
Epinikion. tory are familiar to us from the Bible—Miriam’s 
song, Deborah’s song, the chorals of virgins that sang ‘“ Saul 
hath slain his thousands, but David his ten thousands.” Pin- 
dar himself mentions the old pédoc of Archilochos, a hymn 
on the heroes of the games, Herakles and Iolaos, the rjve\\a 
kadXivexog, the “See the conquering hero comes,” which was 
ehanted by the victor’s friends in default of any special epini- 
kion. No one who has read the close of the Acharnians of 
Aristophanes is likely to forget it. 

There were singers of epinikia before Simonides and Pindar, 
but we shall pass over the obscure predecessors of these two 
princes of Hellenic song, to whom the full artistic develop- 
ment of the lyric chorus was peculiarly due, pausing only to 
point out to the beginner in Pindar, who is ordinarily more 
familiar with the tragic chorus than with any other, the funda- 
mental difference between tragic and lyric. The tragic chorus 
bas been called the ideal spectator, the spectator who repre- 
sents the people. It is the conscience, the heart of the people. 
In the best days of the drama the chorus follows every turn 

Lyric of the action, heightens every effect of joy or sorrow 

chorus. by its sympathy, rebukes every violation of the sa- 
cred law by indignant protest or earnest appeal to the powers 
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above. If the coryphaeus or head man speaks, he speaks as 
the representative of the whole. 

But in Pindar the chorus is the mouthpiece of the poet, 
and does not represent the people except so far as Pindar, 
Mouthpiece through the chorus, expresses the thought of the 
of the poet. Greeks and reflects their nationality. In the tragic 
chorus old men and young maidens, hardy mariners and cap- 
tive women are introduced; but under all the dramatic pro- 
prieties of expression, we see the beating of the Greek beart, 
we hear the sound of the Greek voice. In Pindar’s epinikion 
we never forget Pindar. 

The victories in honor of which these epenikia were com- 
posed gave rise to general rejoicing in the cantons of the vic- 
tors, and a numerous chorus was trained to celebrate duly 
the solemn festivity. This public character brought with it 
Scope ofthe 2 grander scale, a more ample sweep, and the epini- 
Epinikion. Zion took a wider scope. It is not limited to one 
narrow line of thought, one narrow channel of feeling. There 
is festal joy in the epinikion, wise and thoughtful counsel, the 
uplifting of the heart in prayer, the inspiration of a fervent 
patriotism ; all these, but none of them constitutes its charac- 
ter. That character is to be sought in the name itself. The 
epinikion lifts the temporary victory to the high level of the 
eternal prevalence of the beautiful and the good over the foul 
and the base, the victor is transfigured into a glorious person- 
ification of his race, and the present is reflected, magnified, 
illuminated in the mirror of the mythic past. Pindar rises 
to the height of his great argument. A Theban of the The- 
bans, an Aigeid, a Kadmeian he is, and continues to be, but 
the games were a pledge and a prophecy of unity, and in the 
epinikia Pindar is national, is Panhellenic. From the summit 
of Parnassos he sweeps with impartial eye the horizon that 
bounds Greek habitation. Far in the west lies Sicily, ‘the 
panera me bigs Syracuse, ‘ the renowned, the mighty 
Las ithe city, sacred pale of warrior Ares,” “ of heroes and 

* of horses clad in iron, foster-mother divine,” and “the 
fair-built citadel of Akragas, abode of splendor, most beauti- 
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ful among the cities of men, abiding-place of Persephone,” 
and Kamarina, watered by the Hipparis, with its “storied 
forest of stedfast dwellings,” and Himera with its hot springs, 
haunted by the nymphs, and Aitna, “all the year long the 
nurse of biting snow.” He looks across the firth to Italy, to 
the land of the Epizephyrian Lokrians, and from his height 
“bedews the city of brave men with honey.” Then, turning 
southward, he descries Libya, “the lovely third stock of the 
mainland,” where ‘Queen Kyrene” “unfolds her bloom.” 
Eastward then to Rhodes, ‘‘child of Aphrodite and bride of 
the sun,” to Tenedos, “resonant with lute and song.” Now 
home to Greece and Argos, “city of Danaos and the fifty 
maidens with resplendent thrones,” “the dwelling of Hera,” 
“meet residence for gods, all lighted up with valorous deeds.” 
Long does his gaze linger on Aigina, no eyesore to him, how- 
ever it may be to the Peiraieus. One fourth of the epinekia 
have for their heroes residents of that famous island which 
Pindar loved with all the love of kindred. “Nor far from 
the Charites fell her lot,” “this city of justice,” “this island 
that had reached unto the valorous deeds of the Aiakidai,” 
“her fame perfect from the beginning,” “the hospitable 
Doric island of Aigina.” Yet he is not blind to the merits 
of Aigina’s foe. Every one knows by heart the words that 
earned him the great reward. In the dithyramb Athens 
is "EAAdS0¢ epecopa, KAevai “A@dvac: in the epinikia she is 
“the fairest prelude for founding songs.” His glance takes 
in with rapid sweep Lakedaimon and Thessaly. “If Lakedai- 
mon is prosperous, Thessaly is happy; the race of one, even 
Herakles, ruleth both.” Nearer he comes, now to ‘‘ famed” 
“Opus, now to Orchomenos by the waters of Kephissos, land 
of steeds, dwelling-place of the Charites, and then his eye 
rests in brooding love on Thebes, the theme of his earliest 
song, “‘ Thebes of the seven gates, mother mine, Thebes of the 
golden shield.” 

It is evident, then, that the theme was no narrow one, that 
all that was best, highest, most consecrated, all the essential 
Hellenism in Pindar had ample scope. And now, even to 
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those who know nothing of Pindar, except by the hearing of 
the ear, the great games of Greece have been brought nearer 
by the recent excavations at Olympia, and the brilliant scene 
of the Olympian festival is more vivid than ever to 
the imagination. We sce the troops of pilgrims 
and the hosts of traffickers wending their way to the banks 
of the Alpheios, the rhetorician conning his speech, the poet 
hugging his roll of verse, the painter nursing his picture, all 
seeking gold or glory at the festival. Few landscapes so fa- 
miliar now as the plain of Pisa, with its sacred river and bis 
mischievous brother, Kladeos. The fancy can clothe the Altis 
again with the olive, and raise sunny Kronion to its pristine 
height, and crown it with the shrine to which it owes its: 
name. We see again temples and treasure-houses, the flashing 
feet of the runners, the whirlwind rush of the chariots, the 
darting of the race-horses, the resolute faces of the men who 
ran in armor, the gleaming flight of the javelins, the tough per- 
sistence of the wrestlers, each striving to put off on his antago- 
nist the foulness of defeat. The scene is lighted up by the mid- 
month moon, and the revolving Horai seem to have brought 
back the music of the past to which they danced more than 
two thousand years ago. Everything that has been brought to 
light in Olympia has brought with it new light for the scene, 
for the games. The Hermes of Praxiteles is henceforth for 
us the impersonation of the youthful athlete, whose 
physical prowess has not made him forget tender- 
ness and reverence. The Nike of Paionios revives for us the 
resistless rush of victory ; the breeze that fills her robe quick- 
ens the blood in our veins. Stadion, the oldest of all the 
games, most characteristic of all, as it symbolized Greek nim- 
bleness of wit, Greek simplicity of taste, pentathlon, pancra- 
tion, the chariot race, the race with horses, all these become 
more real to us for statue and vase, disk and tablet. We 
mingle in the eager crowds, we feel the tremulous excitement, 
we too become passionate partisans, and swell the volume of 
cheers. Many masters of style have pictured to us the Olym- 
pic games, but these things belong to masters of style, and no 


The games. 


Olympia. 
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futile rivalry will be attempted here with what has helped so 
many to a clearer image of the great scene. Yet, after all that 
has been said by word-painter and by archaeologist, the poet 
must give the poet’s meaning to the whole. Reconstruct 
Greek life and we shall better understand Pindar. With all 
my heart; but after the reconstruction we shall need the poet’s 
light as much as ever, if not more. 

It is only in accordance with the principle of the organic 
unity of Hellenism that the acme of Greek lyric art should 
have embodied the acme of Greek festal life. The great 
games of Greece are as thoroughly characteristic of her na- 
tionality as the choral poetry which was the expression of 
them and the crown of them. Choruses we find everywhere, 
games we find everywhere, but despite all recent advance in 
athleticism, the Greek games were superior in plastic beauty 
to their modern analogues, as superior as were the Greek 
choruses to the rude dance and the ruder song of May-pole 
and vintage. The point of departure may have been the 
same, but the Greeks alone arrived. 

The origin of the great games of Greece is to be sought in 

Origin of the religion of Greece,’ and the influence of Delphi,— 

games. centre of the religious life of the people,—was felt in 
_Delphic every regulation that controlled these famous con- 
influences. tacts, The times of the performance were in the 
hands of the priests, the cycle was a religious as well as an 
astronomical cycle. Eight years, the great year of expiation, 
the great Av«aGac, the hecatomb of months, the period of the 
great mou7y from Tempe to Delphi, was subdivided into shorter 
periods for the performance of the games. 

The contests themselves may have come over from Asia, 
as Thukydides says, but a marked point of difference was the 

= absence of intrinsically valuable prizes, which so as- 

* tonished the attendants of Xerxes. At other games 
prizes of value were bestowed, and lists are given in Pindar, 
but at the great games the prize was a simple wreath. It is 





1 This section follows Curtius closely. 
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true that abundant honor awaited the victor at home, special 
seats at festivals, free table in the prytancion, and other im- 
munities and privileges, but the honor was the main thing, 
and though it was not dearly bought,—for the two great 
historians, Herodotos and Thukydides, unlike in so many 
things, never forget to mention the agonistic achievements 
of the characters that cross their pages,—though the honor 
was not dearly bought, it was bought not only with toil, 
but with money, whether in training for the contest, or in 
outlay, for horse and chariot, or in the celebration of the 
victory. 
Early noted, early emphasized, was another difference be- 
tween Greek games and Oriental. The human form, as some- 
. thing sacred in its perfection, was displayed in all 
reek 
aasescand its beauty and strength to the eye of day, as to the 
* eye of the god. The Oriental games bore the mark 
of their bloody origin in self-mutilation. Under Dorian in- 
fluence, even the Ionian dropped his trailing robes and brought 
a living sacrifice to his deity, the fresh bloom of young man- 
hood, the rich efflorescence of the gifts of fortune. 
Of these festivals the greatest was the Olympian, “the sun 
in the void ether,” that makes the lesser lights pale into noth- 
Olympian ingness, the fire that shines in the blackness of 
games night, and makes night look blacker by its brill- 
iancy. The establishment of it, or the re-establishment of it, 
marks the union of the Doric island of Pelops, and it speed- 
ily rose to national importance. The first recorded victory is 
that of Koroibos (sradig vurhoac), 776 B.c. The Olympian 
games were celebrated at the end of every four years, begin- 
ning, according to the older view, with the first full moon fol- 
lowing the first new moon after the summer solstice, according 
to the recent investigations of Unger, with the second full moon 
Pythian after the same. The Pythian festival, celebrated in 
3 . . 
jNemean, the third year of each Olympiad, was revived and put 
on a firmer footing in 586 B.c., and the establishment 
or revival of the Nemean is assigned to 578 3.c., of the Isthmian 
to 582 B.c., and it is no mere coincidence that the rise of this 
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new life belongs to the same century that witnessed the down- 
fall of the ambitious houses that had acquired despotic power 
in Corinth and Sikyon. 
There were games all over Greece—one sometimes wearies 
of such lists as are unrolled in O. 13—but these four were of 
National national significance, all of them Amphiktyonic, all 
significance more or Jess under Delphic, under Apollinic influ- 
games. ence. A sacred truce was proclaimed to guarantee 
the safety of pilgrims to the games, and a heavy fine was im- 
posed on any armed body that should cross the border of Elis 
in the sacred month. In this peace of God the opposing ele- 
ments of Greek nationality met and were reconciled. The 
impulsive Ionian was attuned to the steadier rhythm of the 
Dorian, and as Greek birth was required of all competitors, 
the games prepared the way for a Panhellenism which was no 
sooner found than lost. And yet, despite this Panhellenic 
character, the games did not entirely lose the local stamp. 
The Pythian games, for instance, were especially famous for 
their musical contests, the Isthmian gave the most ample op- 
portunity for commercial exchange. 
Two moral elements, already indicated, enter into the games. 
awévos bey are called by homely names, toil and ex- 
Samdva pense, mévocg dardva re.’ They are moral ele- 
7& ments because they involve self-sacrifice, submis- 
sion to authority, devotion to the public weal. “So run that 
ye may obtain” is not merely an illustration, it is a lesson. 
Whether it be fleetness of foot or swiftness of horse, it de- 
mands the renunciation of self-will, and the glory is, after all, 
not the winner's, but the god’s, for the beauty that shone forth 
on the.stadion, the wealth that glittered in the festal display, 
Honor paia came alike from God. The games themselves are 
the gods. held in honor of the gods, the Olympian and Ne- 
mean of Zeus, the Pythian of Apollo, the Isthmian of Posei- 
don. Their praise is often the burden of the song, and the 





10. 6,15. If, however, that is not accepted as Pindaric, we have I. 1, 
42, dugsrepoy dawdvac te wai wévorg: I. 5 (6), 10, damaveg re xapeig 
kai mévy. 
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poems in which they are not magnified may be counted on 
one hand. 

The great national heroes of Greece share in the honor. 
Herakles is hardly less vividly present to our mind 
at the Olympian games than Zeus himself. Indeed 
the Herakles of Pindar might well claim a separate chapter.’ 
And as the games are a part of the worship of the gods, so 
victory is a token of their favor, and the epinikion becomes a 
hymn of thanksgiving to the god, an exaltation of the deity 
or of some favorite hero. The god, the hero, is often the 
centre of some myth that occupies the bulk of the poem, and 
it may seem at the first glance, perhaps after repeated read- 
ing, that mere caprice had dictated the choice of this or that 
myth rather than another, but closer study seldom fails to re- 
veal a deeper meaning in the selection. The myth is often 
a parallel, often a prototype. Then the scene of the victory 
is sacred. Its beauties and its fortunes are unfailing sources 

Scene of Of song. We learn how Pelops of yore won the 
the victory. chariot-race against Oinomaos, we learn how Hera- 
Kes planted the Altis with trees, and brought the olive from 
the distant land that lies behind the blast of shrill Boreas. 
Not less favored is the land of the victor. Country and city 
are often blended with goddess or heroine whose history of 
City of the trial and triumph prefigures the trial and triumph 

vietor. of the victor. Then the history of the house often 
History of carried the poet up to the higher levels of poetry, 

‘is house 

for the house was not unfrequently an old heroic 
line going back into the mythic past. The epinikion is thus 
hfted up above the mere occasional poem, and we can well 
understand how such a crown of glory as a Pindaric ode 
would be carefully preserved and brought forth on each re- 
currence of the festal day. Such a poem has often for its 
theme a grand tradition, traditional hospitality, traditional 
freedom from #Gpic, that arch-crime against the life of a 
Greek state, traditional victories. Even when the fortunes of 


Herakles. 
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a house have been chequered, what is lost in brilliancy is 
gained in human interest. The line disowned of Fortune 
comes to its rights again. The glory of the grandsire is re- 
vived in the third generation. Then there is the victory it- 
self with all the splendor that attends it—the sacrifices, the 
processions, the banquets, the songs; and, not least, the songs, 
for Pindar magnifies his calling, and large space is given to 
the praise of poetry. 

From this rapid enumeration of the elements of the epini- 
kion, it will appear that the range is not narrow. There is 
scope enough for the highest work, as high as the brazen 
heaven not to be climbed of men, deep as the hell in which 
“yon people” bear toil and anguish not to be looked at with 
mortal eye, broad as the family, the house, the race, mankind. 
And yet the poetry of Pindar does not lose itself in generali- 
ties. He compares his song to a bee that hastes from flower 
to flower, but the bee has a hive. He compares his song to a 
ship, but the ship has a freight and a port. His song does 
not fly on and on like a bird of passage. Its flight is the 
flight of an eagle, to which it has so often been likened, cir- 
cling the heavens, it is true, stirring the ether, but there is a 
point on which the eye is bent, a mark, as he says, at which 
the arrow is aimed. The victory is not forgotten. The epi- 
nikion is what its name implies. Not a set piece of poetic 
fire-works, nor yet, as many would make it out to be, a sermon 
in rhythm. It is a song of praise. But all extravagance of 
eulogy is repressed by the dread of Nemesis, by that law of 
The Epini- balance which kept the Greek in awe of presump- 
kionasong tion. The victor may see his image transfigured 
of praise. . 4 

into the form of hero, or even god; only he is re- 
minded that he is of the earth, My) pareve Zeve 
yevéoOa. Sometimes the praise is veiled with the myth, but 
when it is direct, it is delicate. The victor’s garland, he says, 
demands the song, but the song is not such a trumpet-blast as 
would blow the garland off the victor’s head, if not the vic- 
tor’s head as well. That is modern eulogy. Of course it will 
be said that Pindar’s eulogy was eulogy to order, but it was 
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not falsehood with a cunning makeweight of good advice. 
The eulogy spends itself where eulogy is earned. To whiten 
Hieron is easier than to blacken Pindar. The excellence of 
the victors in the athletic contest, of men like Diagoras, of 
boys like Agesidamos, the liberality of Theron, of Hieron, of 
Arkesilas in the chariot-race, are assuredly fit themes for praise. 
The prosperity of the victor and his house, as a sign of God’s 
favor, might well deserve the commendation of the poet. 
But Pindar was too high a character to make deliberate mer- 
chandise of falsehood, and while it runs counter to common- 
sense to suppose that he availed himself of his commission to 
read the high and mighty tyrants of Greece lectures on their 
moral defects, he is too much a reflection of the Apollo, who 
is his master, to meddle with lies. With all his faults, Hieron 
was a Doric prince of whom Dorians needed not to be ashamed, 
but there is reserve enough in Pindar’s praise of a man like 
Hieron to make us feel the contrast when he comes to Theron. 
Unfortunately, Pindar is not expected to have humor, and the 
jest of “the hireling Muse” and “the silvered countenance ”— 
be it “of Terpsichore” or “of songs” (I. 2, 7)—has done him 
harm with critics of narrow vision. 
Tn all estimates of Pindar’s poetry, it is important to re- 
Pindars Member that he belonged to the aristocracy of 
esatians eh Greece, that his poems were composed for the aris- 
tocracy, and that he spoke of them and to them 
as their peer. No man of the people is praised in his poems. 
It is the purest fancy that Thrasydaios (P. 11) was other than 
aman of the highest birth. Now men of aristocratic habits 
are scrupulously polite to persons of inferior position with 
whom they may be brought into social contact. Among their 
own set their manners are less reserved. And Pindar was in 
his own set when he was among these Olympian and Pythian 
victors, and there was a strain of familiar banter in his poems 
that would not have been tolerated or tolerable in any or- 
dinary man. It is not likely that he made an allusion to 
Psaumis’s gray hair (O. 4). If he did, it would pass. It is 
undeniable that he made a harmless jest at the insignificant 
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appearance of his townsman Melissos (I. 3), When he hints 
at envy and feud, he has the tone of one who knows all the 
secrets of a coterie, and when he sorrows, he sorrows as one 
who has carried the body of a friend to the tomb. If we 
had mémoires pour servir, Pindar’s reserves, his enigmas, his 
aristocratic intimacies might be forgiven. As it is, those who 
cannot amuse themselves by reconstructing the scandalous 
chronicle of the fifth century, often end by hating a poet 
whose personality for love or hate is stamped deep on all his 
works. 
IV. 

Men who themselves owed everything to form have been 
found to maintain that translation conveys the essential, and 
that the highest survives the process of transmis- 
sion without any considerable loss. Far Jess dan- 
gerous is the paradox of Moriz Haupt, “Do not translate: 
translation is the death of understanding. The first stage is 
to learn to translate; the second to see that translation is im- 
possible.” * In the transfer to a foreign language the word 
loses its atmosphere, its associations, its vitality. The angle 
- at which it meets the mental vision is often changed, the 
rhythm of the sentence is lost. The further one penetrates 
into the life of a language, the harder does translation be- 
come; and so we often have the result that the version of the 
young student is better than that of the experienced scholar, 
because the latter tries to express too much, and hence falls 
into paraphrase and sheer cumbrousness. The true vision of 
a work of literary art is to be gained by the study of the 
original, and by that alone. And this holds even as to the ethic 
value of poetry. To put Pindar’s thoughts, his views of life, 
into other words, is often to sacrifice the delicate point on 
which the whole moral turns. If this is true of the single 
word, the single sentence, it holds with still more force of the 
attempt to form an image of the poet’s world of thought and 
feeling by the simple process of cataloguing translations of 
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his most striking thoughts under certain rubrics. This has 
been done by various scholars, notably by Bippart and by 
Buchholz.’ With their help one can give ode and verse for 
Pindar’s attitude towards the beliefs of his time, for his views 
of the gods and heroes, of human destiny, of politics, prac- 
tical and speculative, of Pindar’s relations to persons.” One 
can give ode and verse for Pindar’s belief in blood, in genius, 
for his contempt of the groundlings, for his tenets of art, of 
life, of government, if, indeed, we dare break up the antique 
unity in which all three are merged. But the methodical 
channels in which Pindar’s poetical vein is thus made to run 
give no notion of the play of the poet’s genius. The stream 
that escapes from the waste-pipe of a fountain gives no no- 
tion of the rise and fall and swirl and spray and rainbow 
glitter of the volume of water that rejoices to return the 
sportive touch of the sunlight. The catechism has its uses, 
but it is not the Bible, and as there is no space in this essay 
for a Pindaric catechism, it must suffice to show how much 
the study of a few odes will teach us of what Pindar believed 
concerning God, and what duty he thought God required of 
man. ‘True, to the great question, ‘‘ What is God?” Pindar 
has no answer in any of his odes; he is as silent as Simonides. 
But when we ask, “Are there more gods than one?” the 
answer comes speedily from the first Olympian, “ There be 
gods many and lords many.” Zeus dominates officially (v.10), 
and some see in this, as in the use of Oedc and 
éaipwy elsewhere, a tendency to the monotheistic 
idea, but Poseidon (vv. 40, 73, 75), who held the Peloponne- 
sos in his embrace, rules the myth. We are reminded of 
Kronos (v. 10); Aphrodite is not forgotten (v.75), nor one of 
the great powers behind the throne, Klotho (v. 26),—to say 
nothing of the unfailing Muses (v. 112). We are in the fa- 


God. 





* Brrpart, Pindar’s Leben, Weltanschauung, und Kunst, Jena, 1848, 
Bucunoxz, Die sittliche Weltanschauung des Pindaros und Aeschylos, 
Leipzig, 1869. 

2 A. Croiset, Pindare, pp. 162-291, has treated these matters in the 
right spirit, because he has kept the setting for the most part. 
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miliar world of Greek divinities. The poet’s attitude towards 
the gods is that of his people, and a study of all the odes 
would only confirm the impression of the first. Nearly every 
ode is full of gods. Not one of the shining forms of the 
great divinities is lacking, not even Hestia, who has a large 
space in N.11. Pindar’s world of the gods is an organized 
state, won by the victory of Zeus over the Titanic brood. 
In the first Olympian, as in all the Olympians, Zeus rules se- 
renely. It is true that his throne, Aitna, rests. on the violent 
hundred-headed Typhoeus (O. 4, 6), but we do not feel the 
stirrings of the revolted spirit as in P. 1, 15, or in P. 8, 16, for 
the Pythians magnify the office of Apollo, who is the Word of 
Zeus, the god that bids harmony and measure reign in state 
and man. The being of Apollo is much more deeply in- 
wrought with the Pythian odes than that of Zeus with the 
Olympian. 

This belief in the gods, or acceptance of the gods, did not 
involve belief in this or that special myth. The historical 

books of the unwritten Bible, so to speak, were open 
* to all manner of scepticism, as we know from the 
annals of the time, as well as from Pindar. Every one re- 
members Xenophanes’ revolt against the fables of Greek my- 
thology. So, Pindar, in the famous passage, beginning (v. 28) 
7 Oavpara TOA, Kai Tov Te Kai Bpordy, Kré., speaks of legends 
cunningly set off with glittering falsehoods. He distrusts the 
myth, he resolutely refuses to believe it when it jeopards the 
honor of God. He who himself invokes Charis for the praise 
of man, dreads her persuasive power in things divine. “I can- 
not call one of the blessed cannibal.” There is a conflict in Pin- 
dar’s poems on this subject as on others. We of this time know 
well what this means, for doubt runs through all our literature. 
Only the antique poet is not tortured by his doubts; the 
priestly temper conquers. He keeps his tongue from aught 
that would offend the god, and leaves the god himself to rec- 
oncile the partial views of his worshippers. The cultivation 
of a religious temper is his resource against scepticism, and 
this age has seen many shining examples of critical knowledge 
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held in harmless solution by reverence for the divine. Pin- 
dar’s criticism, it must be confessed, is of the crudest. His 
interpretation of the story of the cannibalic meal of the gods 
is very much in the vein of the most prosaic school of Greek 
mythologists, and not unlike what we find in early rationalistic 
criticism of the Biblical narrative. In similar straits he sim- 
ply cries out, O. 9, 88: dad prot Adyov | rovroy, oréua, prpov" | 
émei 76 ‘ye Novdophoat Oeove | éxOpa copia. 

Still limiting our vision to the first Olympian, we ask, ‘“ What 
is Pindar’s view of human life, human destiny?’ The Greek 
wail over our mortality is heard here also. “‘ The immortals 
sent Pelops straight back to dwell again among the tribes of 
men whose doom is speedy” (v. 65). And banished Pelops 
cries—Oaveir 3 oiow avayca (v. 82)—‘‘ As we needs must die, 
why should one nurse a nameless old age in darkness idly 
sitting, and all in vain?’ Life is darkness unless it be lighted 
up by victory such as the sunshine of Olympia (v. 97), but 
that is all. The light within man is darkness, and the light 
that comes from without depends on the favor of God. God 
has Hieron’s cause at heart (v. 106), but God may fail. “If 
he fail not speedily” (v. 108), then— This strain is heard 
over and over again, the shortness and the sorrows of human 
Manisof life, the transitoriness of its pleasures, the utter de- 
arr tare pendence on the will of an envious God. We feel 
trouble. throughout that we are in the atmosphere of Hesiod 
rather than in the atmosphere of Homer, and yct Homer is 
sadder than either by reason of the contrasting sunshine. 
Instead of searching for texts, read the eighth Pythian, the 
Ecclesiastes of the odes. 

It is true that the first Olympian would not be the best 
place to look for Pindar’s views of government. The ode 
from beginning to end has to do with the summits of things, 
not the foundations. But when in another Hieronic ode (P. 
1, 61) he comes to the basis of the state, we find that 
Hieron founded Aitna in honor of Zeus, “ with god- 
built freedom in the use and wont (yéqore) of Hyllid standard.” 
In these few words we have everything. We have the dedi- 


The State. 
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cation to the Supreme, we have liberty based on God’s will, 
we have a life directed by hereditary usage. The word 1é- 
pore is a concession to the times—for Homer knows nothing 
of vépoc—but we still feel the “use and wont;” véduoe is not 
“law” to Pindar, it is “ way.” So in his earliest poem he says, 
P.10, 70: tipod péporre vépov Oecoadar, and a high and mighty 
way was the way of the Thessalians. How Pindar felt when 
the spirit of Tranquillity was violated we see by P. 8—the truest 
expression of the aristocrat alarmed and grieved for his order. 

The next point suggested by the first Olympian is the rep- 
resentative position of Pindar as the expounder of Greek 
Pindaran ethics. Is Pindar speaking for himself or for his 
Ptreacy people? Many of his thoughts are not his own. 

ethics. They are fragments of the popular Hellenic cate- 
chism, and they become remarkable in Pindar partly by the 
mode of presentation, partly by the evident heartiness with 
which he accepts the national creed. So in v. 56, and P. 2, 28, 
we find a genealogy which was as popular with the Greeks as 
“OABos—Ké- Sin and Death in the Christian system. “OAPoc— 
pos—YBpts Képoc—"YBpee —"Arn. The prosperity that pro- 

Arm duces pride and fulness of bread culminates in 
overweening insolence and outrage, and brings on itself mis- 
chief sent from heaven. That is not Pindar, any more than it 
is Solon, than it is Theognis, Aischylos. But the genius that 
stamps these commonplaces into artistic form, that gives to 
the wisdom of the many the wit of the one, and makes the 
doctrine a proverb, this was Pindar’s, and Pindar’s was the 
believing soul that breathed into the dead dogma the breath 
of a living and a working faith; and we call that man great 
who thinks and utters the people’s thought best. 

So it is no new doctrine that he teaches when he insists so 
much on the corollary of the abhorred genealogy just cited— 
the necessity of self-control. Laws are only symptoms, not 
remedies of disease in the body politic. Whenever crime is 
rife, legislation is rife, that is all, and the pydev dyay, the 
owhpoovrn, on which the Greek laid so much stress, points to 
the moral difficulties of an impulsive race, whose moral har- 
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mony seems to be artistic rather than moral. The Greeks 
were too airy, too much like Hermes, of whom comparative 
5 mythologists have made the morning breeze, too 
pérpo pev : é . 
yopq Sidkwy, little like Apollo. The text, then, on which Greek 
Hérpa 8€ kal moralists preached longest and loudest, on which 
Karexov.  Dindar preached loudest and oftenest, is the need 
of self-control. Pindar cares not whether it be the old, old 
story or not. This negative gospel is the burden of his mor- 
alizing. So in the first Olympian, v. 114: pnxére wawratve 
népowov. “ Be thou not tempted to strain thy gaze to aught 
beyond.” “ As far as the pillars of Herakles, but no further; 
that is not to be approached by wise or unwise” (O. 3, 44). 
And so in every key, “Let him not seek to become a god” 
(O. 5, 24), or, if that is not Pindar, “‘ Seek thou not to become 
Zeus” (I. 4 [5], 14). “The brazen heavens are not to be 
mounted,” says the moralist of twenty (P. 10, 27). pérpe 
xaréBacve, says Pindar the aged (P. 8, 78). 
Another point also discernible in the first Olympian is the 
lofty self-consciousness of genius. This Pindar shows in 
Self-con- all his poems, and strikingly here. His theme is 
sciousness: high, but he is level with his high theme. If higher 
come, he can still ascend. A more glorious victory shall re- 
ceive a still sweeter song. The arrow shot has reached the 
lone ether, but the Muse has still her strongest bolt in reserve 
for him, and in his closing prayer he wishes a lofty career for 
Hieron, and side by side with the prince let the poet stand, 
mpdpavrov aogig xa’ "ENAavac édyra warrg. The proud self- 
assertion is hardly veiled by the prayer. In the second Olym- 
pian there is the same maintenance of high pretension. In 
the first Olympian it is the Muse that keeps her strongest bolt 
in reserve. In the second it is the poet himself that keeps 
his arrow within his quiver (v.92). He seems, as has been 
said, to rise to the stature of Apollo himself in his proud 
scorn of the Python brood. How, then, is this to be recon- 
ciled with the self-control, the freedom from boasting, which 
Hellenic ethic enjoins? It is because of the source of genius 
—God himself. Pindar looks down on lesser poets as eagles 
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on ravens (O. 2, 96), on daws (N. 3, 82). Contempt, scorn, 
superciliousness are hardly the words. It is a sublime look- 
ing over the heads of his rivals with at most a faint conscious- 
ness of their cawing far below. This is a dangerous assump- 
tion, an attitude that may be nothing but a posture, and we 
resent it in inferior poets, who take on Pindaric airs. But 
Pindar at his greatest height does not forget by whom 
he is borne up, the limits of his god-given power. xpiy de 
kar’ abroy aiet mayroe dpav pérpoy (P. 2, 34). The little that 
he has to say about training bears on the games rather than 
on his art. In O. 8, 59 he is speaking expressly of a trainer,’ 
and there the meaning is disputed. Mild enough is O. 10 
(11), 22. But elsewhere Nature is praised—often blended 
g, With God and Fortune—to the exclusion of mere 

° learning, of the didaxrai dperai of O. 9,108, rd de 

$v& kpdrtaroy ray is his motto. If Pindar cultivated a choice 
garden of the Graces, it is by a skill that Fate has allotted 
him (0. 9, 27). If men are good and wise, it is in accordance 
with a daiuwy (v. 28), and as if never weary of the theme, he 
comes back to it in v.100. Again it sounds forth in O. 11 
(10), 10: “wisdom is of God.” When he longs for the good 
and the beautiful it must come from God (P. 11, 50). Part 
and parcel of this belief in nature, in God, is his belief in hered- 
ity. This comes out more crudely, as might be expected, in 
his earliest poem—which is an arrangement in God and Blood 
(P. 10), but it is no less fundamental in that which some con- 
sider his latest (P. 8), when he intimates, not obscurely, that the 
hope of Aigina rests on the transmitted virtues of her noble stock. 
Pindar has been called a Pythagorean, but this is saying 
nothing more than that he shared with Pythagoras the 
The next belief in the doctrine of the immortality of the 
world. soul, which had its main support in the Delpbic 
oracle and in the Pythian temple. The symbolism of this 
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belief is found everywhere in Greek religion, especially in the 
Bacchic cycle, and in the mysteries of the Twain Deities, 
Demeter and Persephone. The second Olympian shows his 
creed in part as to the future world.’. Such a creed, it may be 
noted, is of a piece with the aristocratic character of his mind, 
the continuation of the proper distinction between Good and 
Bad, in the Doric sense, not a system of revenges for the in- 
equality of present fortune, as too many consider it. The 
grave is not all silence to Pindar; the ghost of sound, Echo, 
may visit the abode of the dead, and bear glad tidings to 
those who have gone before (O. 14, 21). Immortality has not 
been brought to light, but the feeling hand of the poet has 
found it in the darkness of Persephone’s home. 


Vv. 


Pindar was classed by the ancient rhetoricians as an exem- 
plar of the abernpa appovia, as belonging to the same class 
stvtE With Aischylos in tragedy, with Thukydides in his- 
AND ART. tory, Antiphon in oratory.” This classification is 
Pindar an based on grounds which do not all justify themselves 
tthe at once to the modern reader, although they have 
aveTnp® their warrant in the formal system of rhetoric, with 
Gppovia. . z 
its close analysis of figures of speech and figures of 
thought, its minute study of the artistic effect of the sequence of 
sounds. But downright,” “unstudied,” are hardly adjectives 
that we should apply to Pindar without much modification.° 





1 See note on v. 62. 

2 Dionys. Hat., De compos. verborum, p. 150 (R.). 

3 In the treatise just cited Dionysios gives an analysis of one of Pin- 
dar’s dithyrambs (fr. IV. 8), but his comments turn on phonetics, An- 
other characteristic of Pindar may be found in his Veterum scriptorum 
censura, p. 224, which, though not free from professional cant, is worth 
quoting: Zprwrdg O& Kai Mivdapoc dvopatwy kai vonuarwy etveca Kai 
peyadorpeTeiag Kai TOvoU Kai Meptovoiac Kai KaTaoKevne Kai duydpewc 
kai Tikpiag meTa HOoYHE Kai TuKVETHTOE Kai ceuVdTHTOE Kai yvwpo- 
Aoyiac Kai tvepyeiag Kai oxynparicpwy Kai nOoTottacg Kai adbtnoewe Kai 
Sevecewc’ padiora dé TwY sic Cwhpooivny Kai EvotBELaY Kai peyadompéE- 
mevav nOwy. 
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The famous characteristic of Horace’ emphasizes the opulence 
of Pindar, the wealth and movement of his poetry. But in 
many respects Pindar does not in the least resemble 
a mountain-torrent, and if we accept the views of 
those who systematize his course of thought into the minutest 
channels, we should sooner think of comparing the Pindaric 
poems with the ceuvoi éxeroé of the Hipparis (O. 5, 12), than 
with the headlong course of the Anfidus, which Horace evi- 
dently has in mind. Pindar’s peculiar accumulation of para- 
tactic sentences, clause following clause with reinforcing weight, 
may indeed be compared with the ever-increasing volume of 
the mountain-stream as it is fed from hillside and gorge, and 
there are many passages in which the current runs strong and 
fast, and needs the large utterance of the profundum os, but 
the other figure of the Dirkaian swan rising above the din of 
the torrent of poetry, his wings filled with the strong inspira- 
tion of the Muse,? yet serene and majestic in his flight, is not 
to be forgotten. Quintilian (10, 1, 61) echoes Hor- 
ace, as usual: Movem lyricorum longe Pindarus 
princeps spiritus magnificentia, sententiis, figuris, beatissima 
rerum verborumque copia. 

Let us now turn from the characteristics of Pindar, as given 
by others, to the poet himself. We have not to do with the 
naive. Pindar is profoundly self-conscious, and his witness 
concerning himself is true. He distinctly claims for himself 
elevation, opulence, force, cunning workmanship; Vigorous ex- 
ecution. In what seems to moderns almost un- 
lovely self-assertion, he vindicates his rank as a poet 
just as he would vindicate his rank as an aristo- 
crat. He is an eagle, his rivals are ravens and daws (O. 2, 96; 


Horace. 


Quintilian. 


Pindar’s 


own 
estimate. 





1 Od. 4, 2: Monte decurrens velut amnis imbres 
quem super notas aluere ripas, 
Servet immensusque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore. 
21e.v.25: Multa Dirceeum levat aura cyenum 
tendit, Antoni, quotiens in altos 
nubium tractus. 
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N. 3, 82). Bellerophon shooting his arrows from the lone 
bosom of the chill ether (O. 13, 87) is a prefigurement of his 
poetic exaltation, his power, his directness, and so he never 
wearies of calling his songs arrows or darts (O. 1,112; 2, 91. 
99; 9,5.12; 18, 93; P.1,12. 44; 6, 37), which sometimes 
fall in a hurtling shower; but sometimes a single arrow hits 
the mark, sometimes a strong bolt is kept in reserve by the 
Muse, for Pindar, as an aristocrat, is a man of reserves. Of 
the richness of his workmanship none is better aware than 
he. The work of the poet is a Daedalian work, and the sinu- 
ous folds are wrought with rare skill (O. 1, 105), the art of 
art is selection and adornment, the production of a rich and 
compassed surface (P. 9, 83). The splendor of the Goddesses 
of Triumphal Song irradiates him (P. 9, 97), and he is a 
leader in the skill of poesy, which to him is by eminence wis- 
dom (cogia),’ wisdom in the art of the theme, and in the art 
of the treatment. Now how far does Pindar’s account of 
himself correspond to the actual impression? What is the 
immediate effect of the detailed work of his poems, that de- 
tailed work by which he is at first more comprehensible? 
The detail of Pindar’s odes produces, from the very outset of 
the study, an irresistible effect of opulence and elevation. 
Opulence is wealth that makes itself felt, that suggests, al- 
most insultingly, a contrast, and that contrast is in- 
digence. It is one half of an aristocrat, elevation 
being the other, so that in art as in thought, as in politics, as 
in religion, Pindar is true to his birth and to his order. This 
opulence, this abundance of resource, shows itself in strength 
and in splendor, for rAovroc is peydrwp, tAovroc is ebpvabevije. 
The word splendor and all its synonyms seem to be made for 
Pindar. He drains dry the Greek vocabulary of words for 
light and bright, shine and shimmer, glitter and glister, ray 
and radiance, flame and flare and flash, gleam and glow, burn 
and blaze. The first Olympian begins with wealth and 
strength, with flaming fire of gold, and the shining star of 


Opulence. 





1P. 4, 248: woddoior © ttynpar cogiac éErépore. 
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the sun. The fame of Hieron is resplendent, and the shoul- 
der of Pelops gleams. No light like the light of the eye, 
thought the Greek, and the ancestors of Theron were the eye 
of Sicily, and Adrastos longs for the missing eye of his army. 
So the midmonth moon in her golden chariot flashed full the 
eye of evening into the face of Herakles. Wealth is not 
enough. It must be picked out, set off. It is not the uni- 
form stare of a metallic surface, it must be adorned with the 
tracery that heightens the value of the background. Pindar 
delights in elaboration. His epinikion itself, as we have 
seen, combines the two moral elements of the games mdvoc 
dardva re. His lyre has a various range of notes, his quiver 
is full of arrows, and at times such is the shower of notes, 
such the rain of arrows, such the sparkle and flash and flame 
of the lights, such the sweet din and rumble and roar of the 
music of earth and the music of heaven, that the poet him- 
self, overcome by the resources of his own art, confesses his 
defeat, and by one strong impulse of his light feet, swims out 
of the deluge of glory with which he has flooded the world 
of song.’ It requires strength to carry this opulence of splen- 
dor, but Pindar’s opulence is the opulence of strength as well. 
He does not carve his bow with curious figures so deeply cut 
that at the drawing of the string the weapon snaps. His is 
not a sleepy but a vivid opulence, not a lazy but a swift opu- 
lence. Everything lives in his poems, everything is personi- 
fied. Look at the magical way in which he lights up this 
great lamp of the architecture of his Odeon in the first Pythian. 
“O Golden Lyre, joint heirloom of Apollo and the Muses 





* It will be observed by those who know Pindar already, that I have 
taken no notice of the various interpretations and readings that have been 
suggested for this passage (O. 13,114). In an edition like the present, one 
has the right to choose what would be useful for beginners, or needful for 
self-vindication. Those who cannot believe that Pindar is speaking of 
his own feet may compare the metaphor in N. 5, 20: pakpa por | adrdbev 
pad’ brockdrroe tig* éxw yovarwy ikagpov dppav. For the comic 
side of the swimming singer, comp. Ar. Ran. 244: yaipovreg gdje mwodv- 
cohiporor péXeoty. How any one can consider dva to mean “Lord,” in 
this passage, is to me as yet a mystery. 
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violet-tressed, thou for whom the step, the dancer’s step, lis- 
teneth.” “Obeyeth” seems too faint. We sce the foot poised, 
tremulously listening for the notes of the phorminx, as if it 
had a hearing of its own. A few verses further down, “snowy 
Aitna, nursing the livelong year the biting snow,” not “ her 
snow,” as it has been rendered. It is not hers. It has come 
down to her from Heaven. It is the child of Zeus, and only 
rests on her cold bosom, the pillar of the sky. Yet again the 
couch on which the fettered giant lies goads him and galls 
him, as if it too had a spite against him, as well as the weight 
of continent and island that pinches his hairy breast. And 
so it is everywhere; and while this vividness in some instances 
is faint to us, because our language uses the same personifica- 
tions familiarly, we must remember that to the Greek they 
were new, or, at all events, had not entirely lost their saliency 
by frequent attrition. 

Swiftness is a manifestation of strength, and Pindar is 
swift and a lover of swiftness, to judge by his imagery. 
Swiftness we readily recognize in plan, in narrative. 
In detail work it goes by another name, concentra- 
tion—the gathering of energy to a point, a summing up of 
vitality in a word. It is the certainty with which Pindar 
comes down on his object that gives so much animation, so 
much strength, so much swiftness to his style. A word, an 
epithet, and the picture is there, drawn with a stroke. In the 
second Olympian he is telling of the blessedness of the souls 
that have overcome. When he comes to the damned, he 
calls them simply “those.” “The others bear anguish too 
great for eye to look at.” Mon ragioniam di lor. In the same 
wonderful second Olympian he says, “ Liveth among the Olym- 
pians she that was slain by the rumble of the thunder, long- 
haired Semele.” Semele died not “amid,” but “by” the roar, 
“Killed with report.” The roar was enough to destroy that 
gentle life, and the untranslatable rayvéOewa gives at once 
the crown of her womanhood, the crown of her beauty, the 
crown of her suffering. Semele lives again as she appeared 
to Zeus, when he visited her with immortal terrors, 


Swiftness. 
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The aristocrat must be rich, must be strong. A man may 
be both and yet be vulgar, for there is a vulgar beauty, a vul- 
gar genius. The second characteristic of Pindar is elevation. 
This word is preferred to sublimity, because sublimity is ab- 
solute, and is incompatible with the handling of any but the 
highest themes. Elevation is relative. You may 
treat a thing loftily without treating it sublimely. 
Pindar is not always in the altitudes, though he loves “ the 
lone bosom of the cold ether,” and the fruits that grow on 
the topmost branches of the tree of virtue, nearest the sun, 
and the lofty paths along which the victors of Olympia walk. 
He is not lacking in sportiveness, but whatever he treats, he 
treats with the reserve of a gentleman, a term which is no 
anachronism when applied to him. Hence his exquisite puri- 
ty. “Secret are wise Suasion’s keys unto Love’s sanctities” 
he sings himself, and amid the palpitating beauties of Greek 
mythology he never forgets the lesson that he puts in the 
mouth of the Centaur (P. 9, 42). The opulence, strength, 
swiftness, elevation, of Pindar’s art reveal themselves in vary- 
ing proportions in the various odes. Noteworthy for its opu- 
lence is the seventh Olympian, for Diagoras of Rhodes, the 
famous boxer, which the Rhodians copied in letters of gold, 
and dedicated in the temple of Athena at Lindos. What state- 
ly magnificence in the famous forefront of the sixth Olympian, 
in which he sets up the golden pillars of his porch of song. 
What vividness in his immortal description of the power of 
music in the first Pythian. Gray’s imitation is well known: 


Elevation. 


Perching on the sceptred hand 

Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather’d king 
With ruffled plumes and flagging wing: 
Quench’'d in dark clouds of slumber lie, 

The terror of his beak, and lightnings of his eye. 


Matthew Arnold’s is not unfamiliar : 


And the eagle at the beck 
Of the appeasing, gracious harmony 
Droops all his sheeny, brown, deep-feather’d neck, 
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Nestling nearer to Jove’s feet, 
While o’er his sovereign eye 
The curtains of the blue films slowly meet. 
But to begin to cite is never to stop. 

Of the various elements that go to make up this total im- 
pression of opulence and elevation, some will be considered 
hereafter. Something will be said of the effect of the 
rhythms, something of the opalescent variety of the dialect, 
of the high relief of the syntax, of the cunning workmanship 
that manifests itself in the order of the words. Let us now 
turn to a closer consideration of that which first attracts atten- 
tion in an author, the vocabulary. Much might be said of 
Vocabulary. the vocabulary, with its noble compounds,’ whether 
Compounds. taken from the epic thesaurus, and so consecrated 
by the mint-mark of a religious past, or created with fresh 
vitality by the poet himself. In the paucity of the remains of 
the lyric poets, we cannot always be certain that such and 
such a word is Pindar’s own, but that he was an audacious 
builder of new words’ is manifest from the fragments of his 
dithyrambs. Some of the most magnificent are put in the 
openings of the odes, as O. 2,1: dvatipdppeyyec tyvo. O. 
8, 4: veooiyadoy rpdrov. O. 8, 3: apyepavyvov. O. 13,1: 
Tptoodupmovicay. P. 1,1: iowAokdépwr. P. 2,1: peyadord- 
dec... Baburodhéuov. P. 8, 2: peyisréroku. P.10,3: dpe 
oropaxov. P. 11, 3: dpisroyévy. The epithets applied to 
the gods match the splendor of their position. Zeus is aioXo- 
Bpdvrac (0. 9. 45), dpaixruroc (O. 10 [11], 89), dpovephe 
(N. 5, 31), éyxeuépavvoe (O. 18, 77), ouvexoorepdrac (0. 9, 
6). Poseidon is invoked as déorora rovrdpedoy (O. 6, 103), 
is called Papixruroc Etrpiava (O. 1,73). Helios is gavoip- 
Bporoc “Yreptovidac (O. 7, 39), and Amphitrite is ypveaAd«aroc 
(0. 6, 104), and Athena éyyeBpdpoc xdpa (O. 7, 43). And so 
the whole world of things, animate and inanimate, is endued 
with life, or quickened to a higher vitality, by Pindar’s com- 

pounds. The ery is ddbyAwoaoc (0. 13, 100), the lyre ddverie 


f 





? Briunine, De adjectivis compositis apud Pindarum, Berlin, 1881. 
* Hor. Od. 4,2,10.11: Sew per audaces nova dithyrambos | verba devolvit. 
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(0. 10 [11], 103). Lions acquire something of a human os- 
tentation by Bapixopma (P. 5, 57). The majestic chambers 
of Zeus are peyadoxevdeic (P. 2, 33), and hide awful shapes of 
doom to punish the intruder. daOduBporov adynua (P. 1, 
92) resounds as if the words of themselves echoed down the 
corridors of Time. There are no phyara youporayz, the riv- 
ets are hidden. We have festal splendor here also, not fate- 
ful sublimity. 

The effect of living splendor, produced by Pindar’s com- 
pounds, is not confined to the compounds. Even the most 
familiar words are roused to new life by the revival of the 
Vivid use of pristine meaning. It is a canon of Pindaric inter- 
vocabulary. retation that the sharp, local sense of the preposi- 
tion is everywhere to be preferred, and every substantive may 
be made to carry its full measure of concreteness. This is 
distinctly not survival, but revival. We are not to suppose 
that kparfp (O. 6, 91) was felt by the Greek of Pindar’s time 
as a male agent, or dkdva (O. 6, 82) as a shrill-voiced woman. 
Whatever personification lay in the word was dead to the 
Greek of that time. Pindar revived the original meaning, 
and the yAuve xparfp is a living creature. In fact it is hard- 
ly possible to go wrong in pressing Pindar’s vocabulary until 

the blood comes. It is true that in many of the 
* long compounds the sensuous delight in the sound is 
the main thing, and yet even there we find @cAnoipoAre (O. 14, 
14) and épaciuodre (O. 14, 16) used side by side, in such a 
way that we cannot refuse to consider how the poet meant 
them, just as in the same poem (v. 5) he combines the tran- 
sient pleasure of ra reprvd with the abiding joy of ra yAukéa.” 


Synonyms 





1« A Greek who called a thought an d«évy, was using a less startling 
image than we should use in calling it a whetstone ; to call the teacher 
of a chorus a kparhp was not the same thing as it would be for us to 
call him a bowl.”’—JzEBs, 

2 J. H. H. Scumiprt, in his Griechische Synonymik, has paid much at- 
tention to Pindar. These matters have been touched lightly in the notes, 
in the hope that a good book, based on Schmidt, might one day supply 
the needs of our schools. 
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In the fine feeling of language few poets can vie with Pindar, 
and though he is no pedantic synonym-monger, like a true 
artist he delights in the play of his own work. There is 
danger of over-subtilty in the study of antique style; but 
Pindar is a jeweller, his material gold and ivory, and his 
chryselephantine work challenges the scrutiny of the micro- 
scope, invites the study that wearies not day or night in ex- 
ploring the recesses in which the artist has held his art seques- 
tered—invites the study and rewards it. Pindar himself has 
made gwrdevra auveroiow (O. 2, 93) acommon saying; Pindar 
himself speaks of his art as doa cogotc (P. 9, 84); his call 
across the centuries is to the lovers of art as art. There is 
an aristocratic disdain in his nature that yields only to kindred 
spirits or to faithful service. 

The formal leisurely comparison Pindar seldom employs, 
though he uses it with special effect in the stately openings 
of two of his odes, O. 6 and O. 7. In O. 12 the 
comparison takes the place of the myth, and others 
are found here and there. But instead of ‘‘as” he 
prefers the implied comparison, which is conveyed by parallel 
structure such as we find in the beginning of O. 1, of O. 17 
(10). In the metaphor, with its bold identification of object 
and image, Pindar abounds as few poets abound. Every 
realm of nature, every sphere of human life, is laid under con- 
tribution. The sea is his with its tossing waves (O. 12, 6) 
and its shifting currents (O. 2, 37). The ruler is a helmsman, 
whether a prince (P. 1, 86; 4, 274), an order (P. 10, 72), 
Tyche (O. 12, 3), or the mind of Zeus himself (P. 5, 122). 
To be liberal is to let the sail belly to the wind (P. 1, 91). 
His song is a flood that sweeps away the pebble counters of a 
long arrear of debt (O. 10 [11], 11). Rebellious insolence is 
scuttled as a ship is scuttled (P. 8, 11); a favoring breeze 
prospers the course of song (P. 4, 3). An eagle, as he calls 
himself, he loves to dwell in the air (O. 2,97; N. 3, 80), to 
wing his song (P. 8, 34). An archer, like his master Apollo, 
he delights to stretch his bow, to speed his dart (O. 1,97; 2, 
91.99; 9,5.12; 13,93; P.1, 12.44; 6,37). Of light and 


Comparison. 
Metaphor. 
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flame, as has been said already, he is never weary. Wealth is 
a bright aad shining star (O. 2, 58); fame shines forth (O. 1, 
23), fame looks from afar (O. 1, 94); joy is a light that lights 
up life (O. 10 [11], 25); his songs in their passionate dance 
blaze over the dear city of the Opuntians (O. 9, 22); the feet 
of the victor are not beautiful merely, they are radiant (O. 13, 
36). The games themselves furnish welcome figures—the 
chariot-race, reserved for grand occasions (O. 6, 22; 9, 87; 
P. 10, 65), the hurling of the dart, the wrestling-match (O. 8, 
25; P. 2,61). Nor does he disdain the homely range of 
fable and proverb and every-day life.’ The bee, it is true (P. 
4, 60), was a consecrated emblem before his time; the cow, 
for a woman (P. 4, 142), is as old as Samson. :The cock (O. 
12, 14) was to the Greek the Persian bird, and more poetic 
than he is to us, even as Chanticleer ;” but the fox figures in 
Pindar, not only as known in higher speech (O. 11 [10], 20; 
I. 3 [4], 65), but by the fabulistic nickname cepds (P. 2, 48). 
He is not shy of trade and commerce, ledger (O. 11 [10], 2) 
and contract (O. 12, 7). Dante has, in his Inferno, the figure 
of an old tailor threading his needle; Pindar is not afraid of 
a metaphor from adjusting clothes (P. 8, 83). Aischylos 
speaks of the net of Ate; the figure is grand, but Aischylos 
sees poetry in the cork as well (Choéph. 506), and so does 
Pindar (P. 2, 80). A glance at the list of the figures used 
even in the Olympians and Pythians® is sufficient to show 
that life is not sacrificed to elevation. 

A word as to mixed metaphor in Pindar. No charge more 

Mixea common than this against him, as against Shake- 
metaphors. sneare; and a rhetorician of the ordinary stamp will 
doubtless consider the offence as a crime of the first magnitude. 





1A homely figure seems to underlie P. 1, 81: we(para ovvravicate. 
Of this the commentators have made nothing satisfactory, though the 
general drift is clear enough, “summing up the chief points of many 
things in brief compass.” The metaphor of a rope-walk would explain 
ovvravicac, meipara being the ropes or strands. 

2 Yet see Ar. Ran. 935: ir’ év rpaywdia ixpny Kadexrpvdva romoar; 

* See Index of Subjects, s. v. Metaphors. 
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The number of metaphors properly called mixed is not so 
large in Pindar as is supposed;’ nor, in any case, are we to 
count as mixed metaphor a rapid shifting of metaphors. 
This is to be expected in the swift movement of Pindar’s 
genius. The disjointedness of Emerson’s style has been in- 
geniously defended on the ground that each sentence is a 
chapter. And so Pindar’s metaphors are slides that come out 
in sucb quick succession that the figures seem to blend because 
the untrained eye cannot follow the rapid movement of the 
artist. A notorious passage occurs in the first Pythian (v. 86 
foll.), in which Pindar touches in quick succession various 
strings. “Let not fair chances slip. Guide thy host with a 
just helm. Forge thy tongue on an unlying anvil. If it so 
chance that ought of import light escapes thee, it becomes of 
magnitude in that it comes from thee. Of many things thou 
art steward. Many witnesses are there to deeds of both 
kinds,” and so on, with a shift in every sentence. In such 
passages the absence of conjunctions is sufficient to show that 
no connection was aimed at, and it is the fault of the reader 
if he chooses to complain of an incongruous blending of things 
that are left apart. 

The next point to be considered is the plan of the epintkion. 
Original genius or not, Pindar was under the domination of-- 
Plan of the the tradition of his department, and the fragments 
Epinikion. of Simonides are enough to show that there was a 
general method of handling the theme common to all the 
poets. The epinikion is, as we have seen, an occasional poem. 
The problem is to raise it out of this position, as a mere tem- 
porary adornment of the victory, to a creation of abiding 
worth. The general method must have been reached be- 
fore Pindar’s time; it is his success in execution that has to 
be considered here. The epintkion has for its basis the fact 
and the individual; but it rises through the real to the ideal, 
through the individual to the universal. The light that shines 
about the victor’s head brightens into the light of eternity ; 





1 See note on P. 10, 53. 
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the leaf of olive or of laurel becomes a wreath of amaranth. 
Sheer realism had no place in high Greek art. The statues 
of the victors in Olympia were not portrait statues. When 
the victor had overcome three times, then, it is true, he might 
set up a portrait statue, but three victories of themselves 
would idealize. The transfiguration which we expect of heaven 
the Greek sought in art. So the victor and the victory are 
not described at length. True, the poet sometimes labored 
under the frightful disadvantage of a commission that dictated 
an enumeration of all the prizes gained by a certain family. 
How gracefully, how lightly, he acquitted himself of the task 
may be seen in O. 7, in O.13. But apart from such special 
restrictions—under which everything spiritual and artistic must 
groan, being burdened, in this travailing world—the poet was 
free to conceive his subject ideally. The special occasion 
secured interest and sympathy in advance, gave him the broad 
earth from which to rise; and not the proudest eagle that ever 
soared, if once on the earth, can rise without running, though 
it be but for a little distance, along its black surface: and the 
epinikion started on the earth. Now change the figure after 
the Pindaric fashion to the temple—FPindar himself has sug- 
gested the comparison (O. 6, 1)—some fair Greek temple, 
repeating the proportions of the clear-cut mountains of Greece 
just as the Gothic cathedral repeats the forests of Germany ; 
some temple standing on the large level of an acropolis, 
standing against the sky. The fagade of the work is to be 
illuminated, but not so as to throw a garish light on every de- 
tail. Only the salient points are to be brought out, only the 
characteristic outline, so that as it comes out against the dark 
sky you seem to have one constellation more. Nay, the new 
constellation is strangely blended with the old groups of stars, 
and we cannot tell which is mythic past, which illuminated 
present. 

The sources of the myth have already been indicated. The 

selection is often suggested by external relations. 
* Now it is the victor’s family that furnishes the story, 
now the victor’s home, now the scene of the contest and the 


The myth 
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presiding god or hero. Sometimes the selection is due to 
internal motives, and the myth is a model, a parallel, or a 
prophecy—perhaps all three. This, then, is the function of 
the myth in the epinikion, the idealization of the present, the 
transfiguration of the real. This was an artistic necessity for 
the Greek, and it was in some sort an historical necessity. 
It reconciled epic and lyric. It gave a new value to epic 
themes by using them as parallels for the present, while the 
drama took the last step and made the past the present. 

Pindar does not jumble his materials in admired disorder, 
nor does he sort them after the approved scientific fashion, 
with subdivision after subdivision, to the exhaustion of all 
the letters of the alphabet, Roman, italic, Greek, and Hebrew. 
Analysis does not show the way in which the poem was 
woven. The fruitful study of Pindar lies through synthesis, 
Symmetry not through analysis, and in the introductions to 
in Pindar. the several odes an effort has been made to show 
how the meaning of the whole reveals itself to him who sim- 
ply follows the poet’s guidance. What is dignified by the 
name of an analysis is often nothing more than a table of 
contents, a catalogue, the very form of which disguises the 
lack of connection. Logical disposition will not avail much. 
Pindar is poetical, not logical. But symmetry there must be, 
for it is impossible for any one that studies Greek literary 
art not to count on symmetry. The tendency to balance, to 
parallelism, is universal. In Greek the tendency is a law. 
It is needless to enlarge on this. The law of correspondence 
—measure answering to measure—is fundamental, and has 
been applied to every sphere of Greek art—pictorial, plastic, 
literary—not without overstraining, yet not without great profit. 
In music as in architecture it is unquestioned. Even frivolous 
Offenbach has said: “‘ Music is an algebra.” Poetry, like music, 
is made up of equations. 

In Pindar the symmetry of form is evident. The odes 
Symmetry are composed either of corresponding strophes or 
ofform. of corresponding triads (strophe, antistrophe, and 
epode). But this is not enough. There must be within each 
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strophe, each epode, another balance, another correspondence, 
another symmetry. Westphal first distinctly postulated this 
correspondence, and opened the way for the establishment of 
it; but the bold and brilliant originator wearied of his own 
work, renounced his own principles. J, H. Heinrich Schmidt 
began his metrical and rhythmical studies as a worker on the 
lines laid down by Westphal, although he differs from his 
forerunner at every turn; and Moriz Schmidt,’ well known as 
a Pindaric scholar, far from being satisfied with the results of 
his predecessors, has recently set up his schemes in opposition 
to Westphal’s and J. H. H. Schmidt’s. 

A sample of the divergencies may be given. In the epode 
of O. 6 Rossbach-Westphal saw three mesodic periods with 
an epodikon: 


ea a 
I. 3. 2. 3. Il. 442.44. III. 43.33.33.4. 4 epod. 


J. H. H. Schmidt marks five, according to his MS. revision, 
thus: peak 


1.328. IL 424 10. 44.43é0. IV.33.33. V.44 
al _— ioe — 


Moriz Schmidt (p. 71) pronounces both wrong, and con- 
structs a different scheme: 


A6446=20. B4444=16. A’ 66 44=20. 


It will be observed that the number of bars in Rossbach- 
Westphal and in J.H.H. Schmidt is the same. In Moriz 
Schmidt, owing to the greater range he allows himself in the 
use of rov# and pause—the power of prolonging ang the 
power of resting—the number is slightly increased. He has 
fifty-six against fifty-three. But the other differences are 
graver. Still, whether we accept the short periods or the 
long, the recognition of some principle of symmetry cannot 
be withheld. These choral structures were made not only to 
balance each other, but also to balance themselves. 

So much for symmetry of form. Is there any correspond- 





2M. Scumipt, Ueber den Bau der Pindarischen Strophen, Leipzig, 1882. 
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ing symmetry of contents? We find it elsewhere in Greek 
poetry. We find response of antistrophe to strophe in the 
Symmetry drama, not only in form, but to a certain degree 
ofcontents. in sense. Are we to renounce this in Pindar? 
Does the development of the ode go its own way regardless 
of the form? This has been practically the conclusion of the 
editors of Pindar from Erasmus Schmid, with his formidable 
rhetorical analysis of the odes, down to Mezger, with his re. 
inforcement of the Terpandrian yvéuoc. This Terpandrian 
yduoc, mentioned in Pollux 4, 66, and touched on by Béckh,’ 
Terpandrian Contains seven parts: érapxd, perapxa, Kararpord, 

vopos. — eraxararpomd, dudaddc, odpayic, érihoyoc. érapya 
Westphal identified with the old-fashioned zpooipov, perapxa 
he changed into dpyd, ériAoyoe being the same as é{ddcov, and 
he applicd the Terpandrian scheme in this form to the odes 
of Pindar as well as to the choruses of Aischylos.? In the 
same year Moriz Schmidt published his translation of the 
Olympian odes divided into the members of the Terpandrian 
vépoc,? and in Mezger’s commentary on Pindar (1880) much 
space has been given to the advocacy of the scheme.* Pindar, 
says Mezger in substance, composed his poems for oral deliv- 
ery, and consequently wished to be understood at once. But 
even to his contemporaries, in spite of all their advantages, 
the immediate comprehension of his poems would have been 
impossible if they had not had some outside help. Of these 
extraneous aids, three, melody, musical accompaniment, and 
dance, are lost for us irrecoverably. But there was a tradi- 
tion, a fixed norm for such compositions, a rede from which 
the epinikion must not vary, a7¢Ou0dc not only for the contents, 
but also for the form. To be sure, the old interpreters in their 
blindness knew nothing of this; but Béckh and Dissen ob- 





1 De Metris Pindari, p. 182. 
* Prolegomena zu Aeschylos Tragédien, p. 75, Leipzig, 1869. 
* Moniz Scumipt, Pindar’s Olympische Siegesgesiinge—Griechisch und 
Deutsch, Jena, 1869. 
4 Ter pandrian composition has found no favor with J. H. H. Scxsmr, 
Kunstformen iv. p. 685 fgg., or Crorsrr, Pindare, p. 126 sqq. 
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served certain laws of structure, certain recurrences, certain 
symmetrical responses. Thiersch proved the triple division 
MpokKwpLOY, pETov Tov doparoc, emikouoy: but it was reserved 
for Westphal to set forth and establish the proposition that 
Aischylos, in the composition of his choruses, and Pindar, in 
that of his epinikia, followed the véuoc of Terpander with its 
sevenfold division. This Mezger considers Westphal to have 
made evident for all the forty-four odes except eight, at least 
so far as the three principal parts are concerned; and these 
principal parts are—beginning, middle, and end. But the es- 
tablishment of these principal parts does not carry us beyond 
Thiersch. What we want is the normal number seven,’ as, 
I. rpooiptov. 
Il. APXA. 
Ill. cararpord. 
IV. OM@AAO®. 
V. peracaratpord. 
VI. S®PAPIS. 
VII. éwidoyoce or é¥ddt0v. 
Westphal himself seems to feel that the lover of Pindar will 
rebel against the thought that the great poet wrought ac- 
cording to a mere mechanical formula; but the Pindaric 
scholars that have followed Westphal seem to have no such 
scruples. The mystic and Delphic éudadde exercises on 
them a special fascination that reminds one of the days of 
the dudadopvyor,” and there is an undeniable charm about 
the scheme. The three certain parts are beginning, middle, 
and end, and for these we have the high authority of Aris- 
totle (Poet. c. 7). The seven normal parts remind one of 
the seven parts of the comic parabasis, and as the seven parts 
of the parabasis are seldom found in their completeness, so 





+ The organism is so elastic that Mezger makes eight parts, retaining 
the érapyd rejected by Westphal. 

2 Oupardsypvyor dicti primum Bogomili; deinde ita appellati per ludi- 
brium a Barlamo Calabro monachi aetatis istius qui se #0uyaord¢ voca- 
bant, « modo quo preces fundebant, civovvrec nempe rdv aic@nrov 
b¢Parpor ody bw vot év pow THC Koiac ijyoury Kara Toy dugPadér, ete. 
—Ducance. . 
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the Terpandrian vépog seldom has its full number. The name 
sudaddc is not only mystic and Delphic, it bas indirectly a 
Platonic warrant. Plato demands of every Adyog that it shall 
be a Zgov, that it shall lack neither head nor foot,’ and if 
neither head nor foot, why should it lack the central navel ? 
The dpupaddc, then, is the organic centre of the poem, and con- 
tains a myth. True, “there is no myth in the dugadde of | 
P.1 and 9, N.1 and 10, I. 2 and 6,” but the rule is not rigid? 
at any rate, and we must be satisfied with an approximation. 
As a rule, then, the dugadde contains a myth, while the begin- 
ning (4px) and the close (o@payic) contain the praises of the 
victor and his house. Then there are transitions between the 
dpya and the dudaddc, just as in oratory the mpoxardaractc 
prepares the way for the dujynotc: there are transitions be- 
tween the dugaddce and the ogpayic. But in this way Ter- 
pandrian compositions might be made out of Demosthenes’ 
Philippics, and it is hard to see what has been gained except 
two or three quaint names for familiar relations. 

But Mezger has reinforced Westphal’s theory by a discovery 
of hisown. While committing the odes of Pindar to memory 
Meerere he noticed the frequent recurrence of the same word, 
recurrent or close equivalent, in the corresponding parts of 

al strophe and antistrophe, epode and epode. These 
recurrent words are all significant, all mark transitions, and 
were all intended as cues to aid the memory of the chorus and 
to guide the thoughts of the hearers. It is a mnemonic de- 
vice, but more than a mnemonic device, for it lets us into the 
poet’s construction of his own poem, and settles forever the 





1 Phaidr, 264 c: adda réde ye otpai oe pavar ay, O&ivy mavra Oyo 
Goren Cov cuveoravat owpa Tt éxovra abroy abrov Wore phre aKxégadoy 
givat pyre Gmovuy GAG péoa TE Exe Kai dkpa, mpérovT’ aAAHAOLC Kai TY 
oh yeypappeva. 

? Butty makes the following summary, which shows how very elastic 
the vdpog is: (a) eight are excluded as not being constructed according 
to the reOudc: (5) eight have the seven parts; (c) fourteen have neither 
mpooiuoy nor éddvov: (d) five have no mpooiptoy: (e) seven have no 
2Eddtov: (f) one has neither zpooipuoy nor kararpomd: (g) one has no 
peracararpoma (Philolog. Rundschau, 1881, col. 5). 
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disputed meanings of the odes.! If this were true, it would 
hardly heighten our admiration of antique art, and although 
the coincidences are interesting and the observation of them 
a proof of loving study that deserves to be honored, the dis- 
covery of the recurrent word is not the end of all controversy 
—there are too many recurrent. words.” 

Of course, the acceptance of the Terpandrian vépoc and the 
doctrine of the recurrent word puts an end to anything like 
proportion in the contents of a Pindaric ode. Compare, for 
instance, Blass’s analysis of a prooimion of Demosthenes, and 
Mezger’s exhibit of the composition of an ode of Pindar. 
You may not agree with Blass, but there is an architectonic 
principle in the one, while it is utterly incredible that we 
should have such proportions as: 

0. L: T(r.) +16 (4.) +4 («.) +69 (6.) +7 (w.) +11 (0.)+6(c.). (p. 95.) 

O. IIL : 5 (.) +8 (4.) +2 (.) +18 (6.) +4 (u.) +4 (0.)+4(2). (p. 175.) 

O. XIII. : 23 (a.)+6 (én) +17 (4.) +6 («.) +40 (8.) +5 (y1.) +16 (o.) + 

2(é.). (p. 459.) 5 
P. L.: 28 (z.) +14 (d.) +3 («.) + (12 +8 +20) (5.) +4 (1) +14 (o.)+ 
2(é.). (p. 83.) 

Contrast this with Blass’s analysis of the prooimion of De 

Corona (§ 1-8): 





I. § 1-2. II. 3-4, TI. 5-6. iv, #3. 
3.2)2.3/8.3 4.4/3.5[5.3 24/4/4/42 292.2/22.9.2 
=16 = 24 = 24 =8 =8 

= 16 


True, it may be said that the inner organism of a Pindaric 
ode need not correspond to the outer form, and that the five 
triads of the third Pythian may be chopped up into seven 





1 Only a few examples can be cited: O. 7, 20 (TAamodépov), 77 (TAamo- 
Aépyp), 18 (rpiwodcy), 75 (rpiya dacodpevoc); P.1, 43 (éAsropar), 83 (éAzi- 
éac). The exact position is not always insisted on, as O. 1, 23. 96 (KAéoc 
... Ilé\ozrog). Nothing so evident as the threefold stelle of Dante, at the 
end of Inferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso. 

2 Bute cites, I. c., 0. 1, 21.39 (wapéxwr), 67. 80 (yapov); O. 2, 4. 48 
(wodépov), 3. 77 (Atéc), 19. 85 (wavrwv), 66 (dpdcatc), 110 (ppacar); 
O. 6, 77. 98 (‘Aynoia), 52 (dkovear), 66 (axotav); P. 1, 20 (Airva), 60 
(Airvac); P. 8, 5. 74 (wore), 4 (Kpdvov), 57 (Kpoviwy), and others. 
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Terpandrian parts—chopped up, for the knife does not come 
down on the rhythmical joints. But where shall we find any- 
thing like this in Greek literature? The further we penetrate 
into Greek poetry, the greater reason have we to acknowledge 
the reign of symmetry. Violation of symmetry, of corre- 
spondence, may be referred in every instance either to defec- 
tive tradition or to designed disturbance. As in Greek archi- 
tecture, so in Greek poetry, departures from symmetry are not 
only suffered, but enjoined, for the sake of a higher symmetrical 
effect, for the maintenance of the feeling of life. The straight 
line of mechanics becomes the curved line of art. The entasis 
of the Doric column, the flexure of the Doric stylobate, are 
familiar illustrations of the law of visual effect. The Greek 
artist had regard to the position that his work was to occupy, 
to the angle in which it would present itself to the eye of the 
beholder. So in Greek poetry we must consider the law of 
higher symmetry, the principle of artistic unity, the calculated 
effect on the hearer—and we must remember that we have to 
do with the hearer, not with the reader. XrcxopvOia is well, 
but when passionate utterance gives two verses the time of 
one, we must not heedlessly apply the knife because the pas- 
sage looks out of balance. But these interferences apart, we 
expect a symmetry in contents corresponding to symmetry in 
form, and we cannot admit a logical division which shall ruth- 
lessly run across all the lines of the artistic structure. We 
must seek the symmetry of thought, where the symmetry of 
the form is revealed, in strophe, in triad. Each strophe has 
its office, each triad its function. The only concessions that 
must be made to logical distribution are those that must be 
made in the same department of art. We must simply allow 
the strophe and the triad the same play that we allow foot 
and series in the verse.’ 





*See Crorser’s chapter on this subject in his “ Pindare,” p. 354 foll. 
The views I am here presenting I have long entertained, but in this, as in 
all other matters, I am more desirous of thinking a right thought than a 
new one. As Ihave not gone into the question of the relation of strophe 
to antistrophe and epode, I would add here that J. H. H. Scumupr, in his 
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Reduce the Terpandrian yéyoc to a more simple expression, 
see in it nothing more than a somewhat bizarre statement of 
the general principles that manifest themselves in an oration 
of Isokrates or a dialogue of Plato as well as in an ode of 
Pindar, and it would be easier to become a Terpandrian, cer- 
tainly easier than to accept Dissen’s elaborate sys- 
tematization. In his chapter “ De dispositione par- 
tium,” Dissen has treated at length the arrangement of the 
elements of the epintkion—the preparatory office of the pro- 
oimion and the interweaving of the parts. “With the ex- 
ception of the very short pieces,” he says, “all Pindar’s odes 
have at least two parts besides the prooemium,” and Dissen 
has interested himself in showing how the poet prepares his 
theme, interposes a myth, and then returns to his theme, and 
how from the simple arrangements a 6a and a ba 3, the poet 

~— Nee 


Dissen. 


advances to abaca,ababa,abcha,abchda,abacbe, 
—S ee “— SS NOOO 


abcbhab,abcadc, and the crowning glory,abcdcda. 
Ve” Nose Nee 


There is, of course, an element of truth in these recurrences. 
There is a cyclical movement in many of the Pindaric odes. 
The myth is usually belted by the praise of the victor and the 
victor’s home, but it is impossible to accept an elaborately 
systematic arrangement of the subject within the symmetrical 
structure of the rhythm and independent of it. Dyads and 
triads there are in Pindar, but they do not disturb the rhyth- 
mical working of the odes; and Dissen often elevates to the 
rank of an organic part what has been brought in simply as a 
foil. According to him everything in Pindar must have a 
deep significance, an independent value, a special allusion, 
whereas much is put there for the sake of heightening the 
effect by contrast. 





Kunstformen (III. p. 350), has shown that Pindar has paused about twice 
as often at the end of the strophe as at the end of the antistrophe. The 
object of this, as Schmidt thinks, is to break up the mechanical balance of 
strophe and antistrophe, or, as he puts it, a+(a@+4) is more common than 
a+a+(b). This is, of course, a reinforcement of the position taken here, 
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Dissen has gone through all the odes and reduced them to 
schemes, for which he claims great simplicity and beauty. 
Furtwangler’ has selected a few, and expended on 
them a great wealth of fancy. It cannot be said 
of him that he is indifferent to the claims of symmetry. To 
him the Pindaric odes are so many temples, and he sees 
ground-plans and elevations, and rows of columns, and groups 
of figures in the rhythmical structures of Pindar. Most per- 
sons will consider Furtwangler’s book a waste of fancy and 
ingenuity, and yet it has not been written all in vain. Tem- 
ple and ode are both built on a plan, both obey the laws of 
symmetry, and so one may serve to illustrate the other. But 
the manifestations are different. The temple is to be devel- 
oped from the cell, the ode from the rhythm. Regard the 
ode as a great verse and much of the difficulty in finding sym- 
metry in the Pindaric poems will disappear. 

The verse, as a rhythmical structure, is made up of verse- 
feet; the verse, as a logical unit, is made up of word-feet. 
The coincidence and the discrepancy of verse-foot and word- 
foot constitute respectively diaeresis and caesura, if, indeed, 
one may be allowed to use this nomenclature, which certainly 
has its convenience. 

Now a verse in which verse-foot and word-foot should coin- 
cide throughout as in the famous sparsis | hastis | longis | 
campus | splendet et | horret of Ennius would lack unity, 
and a succession of them would be intolerably monotonous. 
Hence the office of caesura to effect unity by dividing a word 
between two feet and so to force a more energetic recitation. 
Diaeresis serves to distribute the masses, caesura to unite 
them. 

Of course where the masses are so large as in the Pindaric 
odes there is not the same danger of monotony. Each triad 
might present a complete whole. In fact each strophe, each 
antistrophe, each epode, might be rounded off as a separate 
element without much offence. But the Greek sense of unity 


Furtwingler. 





1 W. Furtwincier, Die Siegesgesiinge des Pindaros, Freiburg, 1859. 
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demanded a less mechanical distribution, and the parts of 
each ode often fit into each other as the parts of an hexame- 
ter or a trimeter. The preparation, as Dissen would call it, 
does not count, nor does the connection. The body of the 
thought falls within the limits; that is enough. The study 
of the Pindaric odes suggests the lines of color used in maps 
to designate boundaries. The eye is not offended by the ex- 
currence there nor the mind by the excurrence here. Making 
this allowance then, and suffering the sense to bind strophes 
and triads together while the dominant themes of strophes and 
triads are distinct, we shall find no insuperable difficulty in 
establishing simple and easy proportions for most of the Pin- 
daric poems. Problems there will always be, and bold would 
be the man who should maintain that he had said the last 
word on such a theme. 

Of the forty-four Pindaric odes, seven only are composed 
in single strophes. 

Of these, O. 14 has two, P. 12 four, N. 2 five, P. 6 six, I. 


7 seven, N. 9 eleven, N. 4 twelve. q 

Most of them are in triads: 
One triad: 0. 4,11(10),12; P.7. 2. 1 ee ee ee 4 
Three triads: 0. 3,5; N.5,6,8,11; 1.2,4,5,6. . . . « . 10 
Four triads: 0.1, 8,9; P.2,5,10,11; N.1,8; 11... . . 10 
Five triads: 0. 2, 6, 7,10 (11), 18; P.1,3,8,9; N.7,10; 13. . 12 
Thirteen triads: P.4 2. - - ae ‘xe ay oy ee 
44 


It is evident that the single-strophe poems will admit of 
greater freedom of handling, and I shall take those up after 
discussing the triadic poems. 

One triad is evidently too short for any except slight occa- 
sional poems. 

In O. 4, an exceptional poem, the strophe has chiefly to do 
with God, the antistrophe chiefly with man, the epode is an 
illustrative myth. In O. 11 (10) the antithetical structure 
runs through strophe, antistrophe, and epode, but each member 
revolves about a separate element of the epinikion. O. 12 
rocks even more than O.11 (10). Each element is distinct. 
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P. 7 has been considered a fragment, but whether it is a frag- 
ment or not, each member has its special office. 

Two-triad poems do not occur.’ The only two-strophe 
poem, O. 14, is suspicious, and cannot be cited to prove that 
two triads would give ample room. If we are to have intro- 
duction, myth, and conclusion, it would be hard to distribute 
them properly through two triads. Three triads give a natu- 
ral division, and so we find that it is used nearly as often as 
five, though the number five suggests a better proportion log- 
ically. Each triad has its dominant theme. O. 5 occupies an 
exceptional position among the Pindaric poems, but the dis- 
tribution forms no exception. There is no overlapping in it. 

Four triads are used as often as three. There is no me- 
chanical uniformity, but, as we should expect, the introduction 
usually dominates one triad, the myth two, the conclusion one, 
in most of the odes. This is the type 1.2.1. Overlapping is 
the rule 1.2.1 or 1.2.1 or1.2.1. In Pindar’s earliest piece, 


_—— — ~~ 
P. 16, there is no overlapping, and the student of English 
versification is reminded of the early timidity of blank verse. 

Five triads might be expected to distribute themselves thus: 
Introduction = 1, Myth = 3, Conclusion = 1, and this is sub- 
stantially the arrangement in most of them. P. 8, with 2.1.2, 
forms an interesting exception, for which the notes must be 
consulted, as well as for the arrangement in O. 13, and P. 1, 
which have a quasi-epodic structure, two triads pe presenting 
strophe, two antistrophe, and one epode. P. 3 and P. 9 are 
thrown out of line by the position of the myth. 

In the Fourth Pythian we have no less than thirteen triads, 
and it might seem at first as if the epic mass had crushed the 
lyric proportion. But when we examine the structure more 
closely, we find that the first three triads form the overture, 
if I may say so. It is a prelude which gives the mottf of the 
piece. These three triads are followed by seven triads with 
the story of the Argonauts in detail, while the conclusion is 
prepared and consummated in the last three triads. It is true 





} J. H. H. Scamipt, Kunstformen, IV. p. 349. 
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that the mass of the story carries it on into the eleventh triad, 
but the grand scale prepares us for a wider aberration. 

Of the strophic poems, O. 14 has already been considered. 
In P. 12 we recognize the familiar distribution 1.2.1. P.6 
is represented by 2.2.2. 

In N. 2 there is a curious iteration of the name of the vic- 
tor and his family, 1. 11+ 11, The twelve strophes of N. 


4 divide into 3.6.3, the eleven of N.9 into 2.7.2. L7 has 
not yielded satisfactory results. 

To those who must have sharp figures at any cost, these 
statements will be disappointing; but the exact symmetry is 
cared for in the rhythm, the metre. All that we could fairly 
expect here is a general balance. 


VI. 


In the preceding glimpses of Pindar’s thought and art, his 
poems have been treated as a whole, and no regard has been 
DEvELOp- bad to the gradual development of his powers. If 

MENT. his career exhibited marked stages, if we had trust- 
worthy external data, such a presentation might well be con- 
sidered defective. Sophokles and Euripides would not fare 
thus, nor Plato, although it must be confessed that Plato is a 
warning against the rash application of the principle of devel- 
opment. Let us see how the case stands with Pindar. 

The life of Pindar gives scarcely any clue to his development. 
After his encounter with Korinna there is almost a dead si- 
lence from without. Those who have ears to hear—and every 
modern critic is a Fine-ear—may detect the sound of growth 
from within. Besides, we have the advantage of a certain 
number of fixed points. We know the dates of a fair pro- 
portion of Pindar’s forty-four odes, and we may construct the 
curve of his rise, and, if it must be said, of his decline. The 
department, too, seems to favor such a study, for Pindar was 
a lyric poet; and a lyric poet, it is thought, would be the first 
to show the traces of personal experience. But antique lyric 
is not modern lyric. Even Roman lyric is not Greek lyric. 
The Horace of the Odes is not the same as the Horace of the 

3* 
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Epodes; but it does not follow irresistibly that we can as 
easily distinguish between the Pindar of the tenth Pythian 
and the Pindar of the fourth Olympian. It may be going too 
far to say that the law of the department, the lyric reBydec, 
was so much stronger than the individual that the personal 
development does not count. The personal development does 
count, and it is a legitimate and fascinating study, but the 
danger of importing into the result @ priori conclusions is 
manifest. Once fix in the mind the characteristic stages, and 
the inevitable tendency is to force the phenomena, no matter 
how stubborn they may be, into the places which they are 
supposed to fit. Of youth we expect exuberance of language, 
unassimilated wealth of thought, rashness of imagery, a tech- 
nic that betrays, both by its mechanical adherence to rule 
and by its violation of principle, the recent influence of the 
school, and the rebellion against it. Of matured power we 
expect a balance of forces; the imagination is steadier, the 
thought deeper, the interpenetration of form and matter is 
more complete, the plan is organic, the poem grows symmet- 
rically up to its full height; there are fewer surprises, and the 
technic has become a second nature without the dulness of 
routine. The man is at his best. The closing stage shows 
perfect mastery of form still, but the effects are produced with 
less expenditure of power, there is not the same joy of surplus 
vitality, the word “dexterity” comes in too often when we 
applaud, the plan is a scheme. Now while some such course 
may be laid down in general for the track of lyric genius, the 
very essence of genius, which is the unforeseen, disappoints 
calculation at every turn. There are some minds in which 
there is no trace of crudeness at any age. There are revivals 
of youth in poetry as in life, revivals that scandalize critics of 
art as well as critics of morals. Of all students of Pindar, 
Leopold Schmidt’ has bestowed most attention on this sub- 





* Leopotp Scumint, Pindar’s Leben und Dichtung, Bonn, 1862. Pe- 
riod I. (Ol. 69, 3 to Ol. 74, 2) embraces in the following order: P. 10, 6, 
12,7; 010,11; N.5. Period IT. (Ol. 74, 8 to O1. 80), I. 5, 4,7; P.9, 11, 
2; 0.14, 3,2; P.3; N.9; P.1; 0.1,12; 12; 0.6; P. 4,5; 0.7,13 
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ject, but in spite of his thoughtful study and his sympathetic 
discernment, the results reached are not satisfactory. The pe- 

First Tiod of immaturity is too long, and the evidence of 

Period. immaturity too slight. The great poets of the world 
do not wait until the Suabian age of discretion—which is for- 
ty—before they reach their prime. Of the seven dated poems 
assigned to this period three are on the border of Pindar’s 
perfect art, so that we are practically left to make up our 
characteristics of this stadium from P. 10, 6,12, and 7. We 
are told that Pindar’s first commissions came from Thebes. 
Nothing would seem to be more likely. But the odes give 
no evidence of it. The Thebans may have employed him at 
their local games, but the victors of the earlier odes are from 
Thessaly, Akragas, Athens, Epizephyrian Lokris, and Aigina. 
We are told that Pindar must have known Aigina from his 
youth up, and no one questions his intimate knowledge of the 
island, his deep interest in its fortunes. One fourth of all the 
odes celebrate Aiginetans, but the first Aiginetan ode is the last 
of this period of immaturity. True, not without significance is 
the close connection with Delphi and the consequent predom- 
inance of Pythian odes at this period, and it was doubtless a 
proud moment in the poet’s life when he received his first 
Olympian commission, and if the longer ode on Agesidamos, 
O. 10 (11), is the fulfilment of that commission, it may be par- 
donable to see a certain jubilation in its tone; but it is extrav- 
agant to attempt the reconciliation between the joyous tone 
and the long delay by the supposition that the poet was too 
much overcome by his emotion to do the theme immediate 
justice. The distinction between the earlier poems and the 
poems of the period of maturity, as marked by the prominence 
given to the grace of a special god in the latter, seems to be 
shadowy, and to have less in its favor than the criticism that 
there is a lack of unity in the composition of the earlier poems. 





8. Period III. (Ol. 81 and Ol. 82),0.9; 1.6; 0.4 and 5; P.8. The 
dates of the rest are not fixed, according to Schmidt, and must be ex- 
cluded from a rigid calculation. They are all Nemean and Isthmian. 
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Unfortunately the relation of myth to theme is not yet put 
on an impregnable basis, and what Schmidt says of the earlier 
poems has been said by others of the ripest. It is easy to say 
that there is no interpenetration of myth and thought, that the 
actual present is not yet merged in the mythic past, that we 
have only striking situations, no development, and hence no 
psychological interest. The trouble is to vindicate perfection 
for the others. The handling of the metres in the different 
periods is another matter that leaves ample margin for vary- 
ing judgment. Schmidt maintains that the metre shifts from 
logaoedic to dactylo-epitrite without discernible reason, that 
the logaoedic is more freely handled as the poet develops, and 
that the dactylo-epitrite is not thoroughly mastered until the 
close of the period. Here, again, the basis of induction is too 
narrow, the d&doyoe aicbyate is too potent an element. 

The second period, according to Schmidt, extends from 
Pindar’s fortieth to his sixty-fifth year-—a stirring time. To 

Second the opening of it belong the battle of Salamis—a 

period. contest of Panhellenic significance far greater than 
Marathon—and the battle of Plataia, which touched Pindar 
nearly. Thebes was severely chastised for her adherence to 
the Persians, and the dominant aristocratic party sorely hu- 
miliated. It is supposed—it is a mere supposition — that 
Pindar, though of the nobility, was not with the nobility; that 
his vision had widened. The aristocracy was no longer the 
only form of government worthy of the name, and so he was 
fitted by nature and insight to act as a mediator between ex- 
tremes. And yet it would be hard to prove from Pindar’s 
poems that he ever had a reasonable sympathy with democracy 
anywhere. There was no call for such sympathy. The victors 
in the games were all of his own order. 

In this second period Pindar’s reputation extended more 
and more; the princes of the earth sought the honor of being 
glorified by him. When he was fifty he yielded to Hieron’s 
solicitations and paid a visit to Syracuse. When he was in 
his fifty-sixth year he is supposed to have been at the court 
of Arkesilas IV. of Kyrene. Of his travels, however, it is con- 
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fessed we know nothing. We may infer from his extensive 
connections and his exact knowledge of localities and of fam- 
ily history that he had journeyed far and wide; but we are 
often unable to tell whether it is the singer or the song that 
is voyaging, and the minute local knowledge may be due in 
part to the persons from whom Pindar held his commission. 
In any case, the transmission of the names and fortunes of 
mythic characters presents problems enough in every depart- 
ment of Greek poetry. A personal acquaintance with Athens 
is not unlikely, though by no means certain. The high praise 
that he bestowed upon the city is referred by Schmidt to the 
time between the second Persian war and his visit to Syracuse. 
The relations between the Dorians and the Athenians became 
more tense afterwards, and Schmidt himself acknowledges that 
as Pindar grew older he went back to the faith of his fathers, 
the aristocratic creed in which he was nursed. 

Pindar’s rise in national estimation gave him a higher self- 
esteem. He likes to show that his song makes him the peer 
of kings. But it must not be forgotten that bis boldest utter- 
ances are courtliness itself, and that the Greek of that period 
would not have understood the modern attitude of the subject 
to the throne. It is absurd to see any freedom in his calling 
Hieron “friend.” His own achievements and the achieve- 
ments of the Persian war are supposed to have led him to 
higher views of human power. Success in the games is not 
due to fortune or to fate, but rather to the victor’s own prow- 
ess, the victor’s own zeal, the victor’s family record, especially 
in its religious aspects, to the favor of a special deity, and chief- 
ly to the favor of Apollo. Here, again, it may be said that the 
material for the first period is too scant for the establishment 
of such a contrast in the second. 

The advance in the art of composition in the second period 
is a point that cannot be discussed without illustrations from 
the several odes. To reach Schmidt’s conclusions it would be 
necessary to accept Schmidt’s analyses, which often err by 
supersubtilty. The attempt has been made in this edition to 
follow the growth of the odes in the poet’s mind. A general 
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plan there was, doubtless, in each poem; but it was not a 
rigid scheme, and shaped itself into graceful variations as the 
poet wrought at his work. The myth grew out of the theme, 
its heart. or head, as the herb in Isabella’s Pot of Basil. We 
must have suggestion, play, sweep, or we have no poetry. 
Now, according to Schmidt, it is only in this period that we 
have any such organic unity; it is only in this period that he 
sees the happy co-operation of imagination and plastic force. 
Yet even here he notices a difference. After fifty the signifi- 
cance of each poem may be summed up in a formula; before, 
the fundamental notion is so incarnate that we cannot dissect 
it out. But no high poetry is exhausted by its recurrent bur- 
dens, its catch-words, its key-verses, just as no high poetry is 
in any sense translatable. 

The advance in the art of the narrative is another point 
where we have to encounter the danger of a priori character- 
ization, and the difficulty of a narrow range of observation. 
Critics have noted that the construction of Thackeray’s earliest 
stories is as perfect as that of his latest. The difference lies 
in the detail work. The Pindaric manner of story-telling, with 
its sharp outlines of light, its*tips of coruscations, remains the 
same throughout. 

But to follow in detail all the changes that Schmidt has 
noticed in the second period is not possible within the limits 
of this essay. The third period—the period of the senile 

thira Pindar—is marked by a decided decline. ‘The 

period. eagle flight of the imagination is broken.” The 
understanding is as subtile as ever, the humor is as fresh, the 
feeling is as warm, but the fair enchantment of the harmony 
between the world of idea and the world of fact is gone. 
The old poet falls into the sins of his youth. His composi- 
tion is unequal; and yet so much praise is lavished on the 
five odes—and one of them of doubtful authenticity—that 
Pindar falls, if he falls, upon a bed of roses. 

Without refusing, then, the meed of praise to the intense 
study that has enabled Schmidt to draw in finest details the 
image of the poet’s life and the poet’s art—without denying 
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the value of the attempt to form such a picture of Pindar’s 
development, we may be pardoned for declining to accept as 
final results reached by processes so shadowy with materials so 
limited. 

VII. 

Rauchenstein—who has done so much to promote the study 
of Pindar, and to whose Introduction to Pindar, read and 
APPROACH meditated on many years ago, the present edition 
TO PINDAR. ig doubtless due—after commending Pindar in the 
warmest terms to those who have reached the lyrical stage of 
life, the age of feeling and enthusiasm, gives an outline of the 
preliminary studies that he deems necessary, and then bids 
us begin with the easier odes. Which are the 
easier odes? Not the shorter ones necessarily, for 
the fourth Pythian, the longest of all, is one of the easiest, 
and the fourteenth Olympian, one of the shortest, has given 
the commentators much trouble. The fact is, a man who has 
read himself into Pindar is a poor judge of the relative dif- 
ficulty of the odes unless he has made actual trial in the 
class-room, and the experience of most lovers of Pindar has 
of necessity been limited, as Pindar has seldom been read in 
our colleges. And yet it might be safe to recommend some 
such course as this. For the beginning, within the range of 
Olympians and Pythians, O. 12, 11 (10)—the short ode for 
Agesidamos—then O. 3, 6,7; P. 3, 4; for the culmination, 
whatever else may lie between, 0. 1,2; P.2. This advice is 
based purely on the relative difficulty, but those who know 
Pindar will see at once that the easier odes are dactylo- 
epitrite, the harder odes are logaoedic or paionian. Of course 
it is not to be expected that the student will be satisfied with 
so long a course of dactylo-epitrites, but the lesson is this: 
If any ode of Pindar is to be studied as a work of art, it is to 
be approached as a work of art, and the first thing to be mas- 
tered, not theoretically, but practically, is the form. A good 
recitation will be found of far greater value than much dis- 
course about the atmosphere of the epinikion. The poem 
must be read rhythmically over and over until it can be read | 


METRES. 
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fluently aloud, and this must precede the intellectual study. 
Then, of course, the vocabulary must be looked after, though 
the Pindaric vocabulary is not very troublesome; thereupon 
the commentary, and finally the introduction, by way of re- 
view. When the rhythm is mastered, it will be found that 
the way is open for the appreciation of the meaning of the 
poem in its parts and as a whole. The stress falls on the 
summits of the thought. Words are not divorced that are 
bound together by rhythm, no matter how widely they are 
separated to the eye. Key-notes make themselves heard. 
The welding of masses makes itself felt. The confused fig- 
ures group themselves into patterns, and out of the darkness, 
as out of a picture of Rembrandt, the remotest forms come 
forth to the vision. Then it will be soon enough to bring in 
the historical apparatus, soon enough, if it is ever soon enough, 
to bring in the metaphysical analysis, the logical skeleton, 
which is supposed to exhibit the organism of the ode, though 
vertebrae and ribs and thigh-bones are often missing, to say 
nothing of the head. 

Of course metricians are not agreed about every detail of 
Pindaric metre, but neither are commentators about every de- 
tail of the interpretation of the text, and the divergencies af- 
fect chiefly matters that are cognizable by the eye rather 
than by the ear—questions of symmetry, of the distribution 
of the masses. The length of the cwAov may be a matter of 
vital importance to the advanced Pindaric scholar. For the 
beginner it is enough if he can be taught to feel how intimate 
is the relation between form and sense, the 760¢ of the great 
moods and metres. 

Some knowledge of the form, then, is a prerequisite to the 
artistic study of Pindar, so much at least as is necessary to 
make use of the metrical schemes appended to the odes.’ 





1 These metrical schemes are due to the kindness of Dr. J. H. H. Scamipr, 
and give a revision of those that appear in the first volume of his Kunst- 
formen. For his system, see the Introduction to the Rhythmic and Me- 
tric of the Classical Languages, translated by Professor Jonn WiLtiams 
Wuirr. Boston: Ginn & Heath, 1878. A brief and lucid account of 
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Lyric poetry meant among the Greeks what the words mean. 
It was meant to be sung to the lyre, xOdpa, ddppryé, to be 

Lyrie Sung and not simply recited. Instead of the lyre, 

poetry, the flute, or rather clarionet, sometimes served to 

accompany the voice; sometimes both instruments 
were used. The rhythmical movement of the body, the dance, 
completed the trinity, which could not be dissociated without 
loss. The Shield of Achilles in Homer,’ Il. 18, 569-572, shows 
the rudimentary union of voice, instrument, and dance, which 
survives, still rudimentary, among the people of our stock. 
In Greece the popular became the artistic, and passed through 
a long development, which cannot be exhibited here. The 
great musicians of the eighth century —Olympos, Terpandros, 
Thaletas—were followed in the seventh by Alkman, the Lydi- 
an, the sweet singer of Sparta, Stesichoros of Himera, “ who 
bore upon the lyre the weight of the epos,” and these were 
succeeded by Simonides of Keos and Pindar, who represent 
the third great stage of lyric poetry proper. The Lesbian 
school is called melic rather than lyric, and Sappho and Al- 
kaios are not the artistic ancestors of Pindar. Their poetry, 
full of passion and fire as it was, had not the sustained flight 
of the choral ode. It was from the poems of Stesichoros 
that Pindar learned how to build the fourth Pythian. The 
dithyramb is a thing apart. 

Common to poetry, music, and dance is rhythm, which 
means “regular flow.” Regular flow can be recognized only 
by interruptions; time unbroken is eternity; we 
must have groups, and these groups must be of 
such dimensions as to be comprehensible. Hence the definition 


Bhythm. 





it is given in the Introduction to Jess’s Oedipus Tyrannus. The sum- 
mary presented here rests chiefly on what I have learned from Wesr- 
PHAL, and especially from Scumipr, and the phraseology is adapted from 
my Latin Grammar. 
' rotow 0° év péooorse rac poppryye Aryeiy 
imepdey KOdpile* Nivov 0 yd Kady dedev 
Aemraréy owvy* Toi Of PHooovTEec dpapTA 
podmry 7 lvype TE woot oKaiporTec ErovTo. 
? For the controversy as to dates, see Fiacu, Lyrik der Griech. pp. 119. 188, 
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of rhythm as ypdrwy rake apwpiopévn, “a definite arrangement 
of times.” The recurrence of groups was marked by the re- 
currence of a beat. So we have a strong time and a weak 
time, Oéore and dpoxc, the sense of which terms was afterwards 
inverted. In these simple statements lies the whole theory of 
rhythm. There must be an orderly succession of groups of 
time, these groups must be accentuated by stress, they must 
have simple proportions and a modcrate extent, so that the ear 
can recognize them, and finally they must be equal to one an- 
other. The conditions of verse-rhythm are the same as those 
of musical rhythm. As a rule, we have in every Greek verse 
a sequence of equal or equivalent feet under the domination 
of a regularly recurring stress. 

The elements of verses are called feet, just as we call the 
elements of a dance steps, and they correspond to 
bars in music. 

In language, as we have seen, rhythm is marked by stress of 
voice. The stressed part is called arsis, the unstressed thesis, 
the stress itself the ictus. 

Rhythm when represented in language is embodied in 
metre. A metre is a system of syllables that stand in a de- 
termined order. Of course only those metres are 
of importance that embody the principal rhythms. 
The unit of measure is the short syllable, ~ (xpdvoc, mora) 
= J (4 note). The long, —, is double the short and = J (4 
note). 

The classes of rhythm are based on the relation of arsis to 
thesis. The number is restricted by the necessity of having sim- 
Classes of ple recognizable relations. The Greek has but three, 
Rhythms. and the third occurs very seldom in modern music.’ 

I, Equal Class (yévoc tsov), in which the arsis is equal to 
the thesis. Represented in Pindar by 


The dactyl —-~~ J] SD 
or —— ) J 


Feet. 


Metre. 





1 Bars having five quavers are said to be used in the Combat des lut- 
teurs, a part of Les Troyens a Carthage, by Berlioz. 
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IL. Unequal Class (yévoc derddouor), in which the arsis is 
double of the thesis. Represented in Pindar by 
The trochee — sili al 
or by resolution, the tribrach WT — aS - 


II. Quinquepartite or Sescuple or Five-eighths Class (yévoc 
jyuddcov), in which the arsis is to the thesis as 3:2 (1$:1). 
Represented in Pindar by the various forms of the paionian 
measure. 

The Cretic —-<T asa 
First Paeon Se LS 
Fourth Paeon WY — 


a a 

aaa 

Resolved Cretic ~ CY MN 

eee 

Bacchius —-—wTS o P| 
AP 


or wee = 


So far we have considered the value of syllables as limited 
to the simple relations of the short and the long, .M and J, 
$ notes and ¢ notes. But if we assume, as we have to assume, 
the equality of the bars, it is impossible to restrict the range 
of the elements to these two proportions, nor was it so re- 

, stricted. The long syllable may be drawn out be- 
“yond its normal quantity. This is called rovy or 
protraction, and serves to make up for the omission of one or 
nites more theses. When this protraction fills up a whole 
bar it is called ovyscorf, and the verse is a synco- 


pated verse. 


Lad SS rr ae 


Sometimes two shorts occupy only the time of one. This 
is called correption, and instead of writing ~ ~ we 
write @ or $a) = 

The final syllable of a verse is usually considered indiffer- 
ent, and is marked in the schemes here employed according 

Syllaba to the metrical requirements. Within the verse 

anceps. a long syllable which takes the place of a short, or 
a short which takes the place of a long, is called irrational, 
and is designated by >. 


Correption. 
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An irrational or two-time trochee is one in which the 
value is not that of three eighth-notes, but two, and it is rep- 
Irrational- Tesented by —~ J, the proportions being not 2 + 

ity. 1 eighth-notes, but 14 + 4. So the irrational dactyl 
is one in which the values are 14 +4-+ 1 eighth-notes. It 
is written —_ — or Joa 

The rhythm always begins with stress. The unstressed 
syllable or syllables preceding do not count as a part of the 
rhythm, but as an dvéxpovore or signal-beat, marked off 
thus : . The value of the anacrusis must not exceed that of 
the regular thesis. 

Missing theses at the close of a verse are made 
up as in music by the pause or rest. These pauses 
have different values. So 


Pause. 


A denote a pause of one eighthnote 4 
“ a“ 


x two eighth-notes 
RZ, i three . r. 
A “ “ four “a -_ 


One or two examples from the leading kinds of Pindaric 
metres will illustrate these points. 


0. 12,1: Aéoco- | pat wat | Zyvoc é- | AevGepi- | ov. 
If this verse is measured by the mechanical values of the 
syllables, we should have 


sp hae ieee | one eae Ie 
Measured by this system, we have 
eS ae ee 
all bars equal, the missing thesis made up by pause. 
O. 10 (11), 6: everday adurdéevor. 


This verse would be divided, according to the mechanical 
values, thus: 
with utter disregard of rhythm. It is now read 


a b c d 


with anacrusis (a), protraction (b), _invationality (c), and pause 
ae 


(a). 
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How are we to know when to make use of these different 
methods of reproducing the equality of the bars? When a 
single long syllable comes between two trochees, —~ | —| —~, 
it is evident that we must read —_|uU|—VT. We have 
svyxorh. But the case is not so clear when we have such a 
verse as 0.9, 27: dyyeNlay réuiw ravray. Are we to read this 

~~ J—>l ue [I 

ee ee | 

So See |S l= Sl 
It is clear that here as elsewhere observation must come in. 
We must find the great periods, which in Pindar are so clearly 
marked by the sense that there is little dispute about them, 
and then within the periods mark the c#Aa or members, and 
observe the regular sequences. True, such «wAa are already 
laid down by the metrical scholiasts, but scholars are divided 
as to the value of them, and the schemes followed here rest 
on the observations of J. H. H. Schmidt, who has rejected the 
“antique kolometry, and has based his results on wide induc- 
tion. The details belong to the systematic study of the sub- 
ject and cannot be introduced here. 

The c#da are designated in the schemes by ||, the periods by 
‘J. Within each period there is a correspondence in the number 
of the bars of each «w#dor, and the groupings have received 
different names according to the order of the recurrence. 
mpowducdy and érwouxdy are respectively “ prelude” and ‘ post- 
lude,” and stand outside of the responsions, which are usually 
indicated by curved lines.’ 

We have zpowéixd in the following: 


ae 

0. 2, Ep. 1. 3. mp. 32.3 2 

apowdikd. Soe 
0. 9, Str. L. 3. mp. 44. 


0.11 (10), Ep. 1.5. mp. 343. 
Prices 





1In conformity with a hint from Dr. Scumipr himself, I have omitted 
in this edition the graphical designation of the responsions. It is hoped 
that the recurrent numbers will suffice to impress upon the student the 
principle of symmetry. 


{ 


‘ 
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O. 18, Str. I. 3. wp. 6.5.5.6. 
= 

Ep. I. 3. mp. 3.2.23. 
SS 


O. 14, I. 3. wp. 6. 6. 
Sasa 

P.5, Str. 1 2. mp. 3.2.3. 
i 


émmotca are far more common in Pindar. 
0.2, Str.L 3.32 én. 
eae 
érr@duka. Il. 3.3.2 é. 
Pinger 


gia Bs 
Ep. Il. 22.22. 4 én, 
NS 


ie 
0.4, Str. 44.4.44.4.5 én. 
a eae 


al 

pos 
0.5,Ep. 54.54 4 én. 

sey 


0. 6, Ep. Ill. 4 4.4 3 én. 
“Sa 


ys 


my 


0.7, Ep. I. 43 9.243.4 én. 
SS 
So also O. 8, Str. IIT, Ep. I. I. IlI.; 0.9, Ep.I.; 0.10 (11), Ep. IL; 0. 
12, Str. I. IIL; 0.13, Str. IIL, Ep. IIL.; 0.14, VE; P.L,Ep. 1; P. 2, Ep. 
IIL; P. 8, Str. L, Ep. I. IL; P. 4, Str. IIL; P. 6, Ep. IL IL; P. 6, IL; 
P. 7, Str. IIL. ; P. 9, Str. IIL, Ep. I. TII.; P.10, Str. 1; P.11, Str. I, Ep. 
IL; P. 12, Il. 


A period is stichic when two or more equal xwAa follow 
one after another. 


aa 
— 
So 0. 4, Str. IV, 4.4. 
al 
Stichie O. 6, Str. V., 4 4, 
i eZ 
penne: 0.7, ‘Str. L 83, Str. VI. 33, 
~~ ~ 
O. 10 (11), Str. II. 6.6, III. 4.4, 


It is palinodic when a group is repeated, as 


ats 


Palinodic. a LS ab, eg 
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i ee 
0.1, Str. IV. 6.5.6.5. 
SS 


ante 
0.4, Ep. IL 43.43. 
“ZY 


el 
0.5, Str. I. 54.54, 
SY 


hee 
0. 9, Str. WI. 4.2.4.2. 
SS 


xxi 


It is antithetic when a group is repeated in inverse order: 


Antithetic. 


l. abba. 


ae 
1. 0.3, Ep. IL 3 5.5.3. 
SS 


0.8, Ep.I. 5.3 3.5.8 ém. 
bie sil 


Se 


O. 13, Str. I. 3 mp. 6.5.5.6. 
See” 


P. 5, Str. IV. 6.4 4.6. 
Seg oe a 


2. 0. 6, Str. IL 423.324, 
SS” 


—— 


P. 10, Ep. IL. 34.5.6.438, 
Nk 


2abeeb a. 
Se’ 


In the palinodic-antithetic period, palinodic groups are re 
peated antithetically, e. g.: 


Palinodic- > 


antithetic. 


0.6, Str..43 5.5.4 
~~ > 
i 


~~“ tien ~~ 
0.7, Bp.I. 43 2.2 4 3. 
~~ SS” 


P.7, Ep 133 44 33. 


P.9, Str. I. 33.5.5 8 38. 


| a ej Be 
hocle: oben a 


no 
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When the antithetic period has a solitary «@Aov in the 
middle it is mesodic : 


Mesodic. g ‘ i See y 


. 6, Ep. 1. 823; I 424, 
ail ant 


0) 
O. 7, Str. I. 2 4.2; V. 323; Ep. II. 3 22. 
~ Ww SS 
2. 0. 8, Str. 1.5 3.5.38 5; Ep. 143.238 4, 
0 


8, Str. II. 23 3.38 2. 
poe 
P. 5, Ep. Il. 6.5.2 5.6.4 én. 
a 
P. 7, Str. I. 6.2 3 2.6. 
aye 
When a peowdxdy is introduced into a palinodic period it 
becomes palinodic-mesodic. 
on ——, 


“_ 


Pali di ” “_— a ~s 
Bodie, ab ab becomes abcab. 
a SS 


Mesodic. 


On this principle are constructed such periods as: 
es 


O. 3, Str. Il. 24 5.24, 
—_— 


ee Ne 


P. 2, Str. I. 6.3 4.5.6.3 4, 
WSS eee 


The principal rhythms used by Pindar are the Dactyio- 
epitrite and the Logaoedic. There are only a few 
specimens of the Paeon and the Bacchius. 

1. The Dactylo-epitrite measures receive the name from 
the combination of the dactyl,—~—~, with the so-called 


Bhythms. 


Dactylo- epitrite, — ~— —, epitrite meaning 14 = 4, and 
epitrite. supposed to be a rhythm in which arsis is to thesis 
as 4 to 3. —~—— would be divided thus * + * +. The} 


. . . ’ RPE . 
name is retained for convenience’ sake; the true measure is, 
as we have seen,+~ |——|. 
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The model dactylo-epitrite rhythm is shown in O. 3. 

About half the extant odes of Pindar are composed in 
these rhythms, which are also called Dorian. They are ele- 
vated, well-balanced, equable, and present a marked contrast 
to the lively, lilting, excited logaoedic measures, and the still 
more stirring cretic. There is a thorough correspondence 
between the sense and the rhythm. The Dorian odes are much 
easier to follow, the development is, as a rule, much more reg- 
ular, the forms are not so puzzling, even the tenses sympathize 
with the rhythm, and the leisurely unfolding of the imperfect 
is more common in the dactylo-epitrite than in the logaoedic. 

2. The Logaoedic rhythm is a 3 rhythm, the basis of which 
is the trochee, but not the trochee with the ordinary ictus, 
iw. This trochee has a stronger secondary ictus 
on the short, + =, admits irrationality, — >, and takes 
as a substitute the so-called cyclical or light dactyl, —~ ~, in 
which the proportions are, as we have seen, not 2+ 1-+1 mo- 
rae, but 14+44+1=3 {39 The apparent jumble of dac- 
tyls and trochees, as in prose, gave rise to the name logaoedic 
(from Adyoe and dody). The logacedics are much used in 
the lyric portion of the drama, and are familiar to all in the 
odes of Horace, nearly half of the Horatian varieties, and 
more than ninety per cent. of the odes, being logaoedic. The 
logacedic rhythms are lighter, more airy, than the dactylo- 
epitrite. They have festal glitter rather than steady light, a 
rapid flitting rather than a compassed march. All fancy apart, 
no stronger contrasts can be felt than between the movements 
of the two odes on the victory of Agesidamos (O. 10 and 11). 
The shorter ode rocks gently through a series of antitheses. 
It is grave and stately, despite its short compass. Not a pre- 
liminary flourish, not an anacrusis, throughout. Contrast the 
dash and the whirl and the surprise of the longer ode. O.3 
and O. 1 will also serve to bring out the contrast, which does 
not rest on the imagination of the commentators, but on the 
universal feeling of our race. 

8. Those who have read the Acharnians of Aristophanes 
are familiar with the passionate cretics that abound in that 

4 


Logaoedic. 
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young and lusty play. The Cretic or Paionian rhythm 
shows itself in two of our odes, O. 2 and P. 5, both of them 
counted among the more difficult Pindarie poems by 
reason of their extreme elasticity. But the rhythm 
of these odes reveals the secret of their soul, and instead of 
being the most difficult, they are among the most easily un- 
derstood. The passionate movement betrays them. The 
keynote is struck at the very beginning. In O. 2, Bede, fipwe, 
avhp recur with a persistency that cannot escape the most 
careless observer, and in P. 5 we have really nothing but a 
series of variations on wAovroc, aperd, worpoc, another trinity. 
Passion comes out with its story; passion will not let its story rest. 

In what relation do these rhythms stand to the “moods” 
made so familiar to us by our own poets—by Milton, who says, 
“Lap me in soft Lydian airs,” who speaks of the 
“Dorian mood of flutes and soft recorders;” by 
Gray, who cries, “ Awake, Aeolian lyre, awake”? These three 
moods are all mentioned by Pindar himself." O. 3 is des- 
ignated as Dorian in v. 5: Awpio gwvay évappdéa medidy. 
The Dorian harp of O. 1,17 is generally understood to refer 
to the instrument and not to the mood of the poem, which is 
called Aiolian in v. 102: épué 6€ orepavwaat | Ketvoy inmein 
vow | Aiodrnéde podrre | xpy. “ Aiolian chords” are men- 
tioned in P. 2, 69, “the Aiolian breathings of flutes” in N. 3, 
79. As these poems are logaoedic and O. 3 is dactylo-epitrite, 
it would seem natural to identify Dorian with dactylo-epitrite 
and Aiolian with logaoedic, but the Lydian mood introduces 
a disturbing element. Lydian measures appear in O. 5, 19: 
Avéiore ariwy év abdoic, 14,17: Audio év rpdry, and N. 
4,45: Avdig ovv dppovia, three odes which are essentially 
logaoedic, and in N. 8,15: Audéay pirpay xavaynbda mero 
kdpévay, dactylo-epitrite. But the logaoedic odes that are 
composed in the Lydian mood are all of very simple construc- 
tion and popular character, and the only Lydian dactylo-epitrite 
shows marked peculiarities of periodology, so that for Pindar 


Paionian. 


Moods. 





1 See J. H. H. Scumipr, Kunstformen, IV. p. 550 foll. 
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at least the general identification of Aiolian with logaoedic 
and Dorian with dactylo-epitrite may be maintained. It will 
suffice here to give a characteristic of these three moods—Do- 
rian, Aiolian, and Lydian '—after the ancient authorities, leav- 
ing the details of Greek musical composition, with its diatonic, 
chromatic, and enharmonic scales, to special students. This is 
the more permissible here because the diatonic or natural scale 
was the only one employed in lyric choruses.’ 

The Dorian mood was manly and imposing, like the Dorians 
themselves; not expansive nor lively, but grave and strong. 
What it lacked in liveliness and variety, it made up 
by steadiness and impressiveness. Adpioy pédoc 
oeuvoraroy, says Pindar himself, ina fragment. It is the mood 
for the tug of war, where the staying quality is priceless. 

The Aiolian was said to reflect the character of the Aiolian 
chivalry, the high and mighty, self-asserting, deep-drinking 
magnates of Thessaly, the swaggering, fighting, love- 
making, convivial countrymen of Alkaios. The 
Aiolian mood, like the Aiolians themselves, was joyous and 
full of movement, frank and fair, without lurking meanness 
or shyness. If the Dorian mood suited the close-locked con- 
flict of infantry, the martial dash of the Aiolian mood made it 
fit for the Kaarépeov, the immetoc vopoc.” 

The Lydian mood, originally a flute-melody, was introduced 
as a vouoc émechdeioc or dirge, and the tender, plaintive strains 
were chiefly used in lamentations for the dead. 
Aristotle says (Pol. 8 end) that the Lydian mood 
was especially adapted to boys, dua rd dtvacOat kéapov 7 Exe 
dua cat radeiav. The simplicity of the composition, and the 
naturally plaintive tone of boys’ voices, are reasons that lie 
nearer to us. 

The Pindaric odes were accompanied now with the cithern, 
now with the flute (clarionet), now with both. In Pindar’s 
time the instrumentation was still subordinate. 


Dorian. 


Aiolian. 


Lydian. 





1See Wesrpuat, Metrik, I. p. 278, for the authorities. 
?See Wesrpnat, Metrik, I. p. 264. 
5S xpéme ror Tao dowWodaBpaxrate Aiodic appovia.—PRaTINas. 
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The third element of the form is the dance; song, music, 
dance, being the trinity. This, of course, has perished for us 
beyond all recovery, and only the names ozpogh, 
dvriorpoph, and émpédde remain to remind us that 
the rhythmical movement of the chorus added to the charm 
of the performance. The strophic poems of Pindar are pro- 
cessional, not orchestic. 


Dance. 


VU. 


Careful dialect study will always separate the more or less 
sophisticated language of literature from the native speech. 
There is scarcely a writer in dialect that has not 
been assailed for infidelity to the spoken tongue; 
and if this is true of those who have tried to reproduce the 
dialect faithfully, what shall be said of the make-believes, 
such as Burns and Mistral?’ What shall be said of the lyric 
poets of Greece, who seem to have shifted and blended dia- 
lects according to rhythm and mood ?? 

Doubtless, to a certain extent, the dialect was dictated by 
the origin of the department. Lyric poetry emerging from 
the Epos could not throw off the authority of Epic forms, but 
the so-called Epic dialect is itself composite, and the Doric 
strains, with which the Epic language was tempered by Stesi- 
choros, became characteristic of the higher lyric. And yet 
such is the freedom with which the Ionian Simonides and the 
Theban Pindar handle the language, that we must leave a 
wide margin for individual susceptibility. Those who trans- 
late Homer back into the original Aiolic may yet reconstruct 
a Pindar in uniform dialect. But till this is done it may be 
provisionally assumed that Pindar used an artistic dialect that 
had no definite relation to the spoken language, and it may 
be added that if such a uniform dialect should be established, 


DIALECT. 





1«TMistral’s poems] are written in a dialect which is neither the real 
old Provengal nor the modern patois, but a combination of the poet's 
own.” —G, Monon. 

? Aurens, Ueber die Mischung der Dialecte in der griechischen Lyrik. 
(Verh. der Gott. Phil.-versamml., 1852, p. 55 sq.) 
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it would be a contradiction of the subtile variety that Pindar 
is always producing out of his material, and always producing 
with as full consciousness as true poets ever have. Pindar 
rejoices in his play with language; he rings changes on words, 
he toys with synonyms, he loves the discord of the oxymoron, 
and those who think that such artistic devices are too me- 
chanical forget that before plastic art had developed its 
finesse, song had served an apprenticeship of ages. While 
awaiting, then, new light, it may be permissible to call Pindar’s 
language an artistic dialect, and to give a rapid summary of 
the chief peculiarities that mark it. 

The basis is the language of the Epic, itself composite, and 
with this are blended in varying proportions Aiolic and Doric 
forms. None of these elements appears in its ex- 
tremes. The flow of the Epic is retained, but cer- 
tain forms familiar in Homer are discarded. There are no 
echoing verbs in -aw, there is no -dt, no infinitive in -epevat. 
The Doric majesty and sonorous fulness of utterance enter 
into the composition, but the older and stiffer inflections are 
set aside. The first person plural ends in -pev and not in -pes, 
Pindar says rov not rw, rove not roc. The Aiolic gives fire 
and passion and a certain familiar sweetness as well, but: the 
Boeotian variety was not refined, and, in spite of local criti- 
cism, Pindar preferred the Asiatic form of the dialect. Thus 
trebly and more than trebly composite, Pindar’s language 
shifts with the character of his rhythms. The three moods 
—Dorian, Aiolian, Lydian—call for different coloring, and 
the mobile Aiolian measures show the greatest number of 
recondite forms, so that dialect, rhythm, plan, imagery, are all 
in accord. Ahrens has seen in the dialect of Pindar the in- 
fluence of Delphic speech. So, for instance, the use of ey 
with the accusative, the elision of -: in wepi. But the evidence 
seems too slight, and while the study of Pindar by the light 
of. Hesiod is instructive, the theory that they both used a 
Delphic dialect remains an ingenious suggestion and nothing 
more. 

In the following exhibit only those points are dwelt on that 


Mixed. 
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might give the student trouble as to the recognition of forms. 
The more familiar facts are briefly stated.’ 
Vowets.—a for Epic 7. So where q comes from an original 
a, as in the sing. of the A- declension, apd, apyac, apyg, apxar: 
in fut., aor., perf. of verbs in -éw as avddcopae (O. 2, 
101), érdApacay (O, 2,75), reréApaxe (P. 5,117). So 
also reOvaxérwy. But forms from «rdopac retain 9 as Krnodpe- 
vat (N, 9, 52), Bedoxr#7ao (P. 1, 50), and also those from ypaw, 
xpdopat, as ypqoev (P. 4, 6), xpnabév (O. 2, 43), xpnopdc (P. 4, 
60). On a in the augment see p.Ixxxv. Derivatives 
of the A- declension and of verbs in -déw have 4, as 
vexagopia (P. 1, 59), kuBeprvaciac (P. 10, 72), pvaposvrvay (0. 8, 
74). So in compounds of which the second part usually be- 
gins with n, as xaxayopay (P. 2, 58), ebavope (O. 1, 24). The 
personal endings -pyv and -o@ny (3 p. dual) are in Pindar -pav 
and -cfav, as ixduay (P. 4, 105), kriaodoOav (0. 9, 49). For 
-nvn we find -ava, as KuAAavag (0. 6, 77), Kupavag (P. 4, 279). 
Whether we are to read eiphva or eipdva (O. 18, 7), AOjrvac or 
"AOdva (P. 7,1), is disputed. In this ed.’A@avaig has been 
preferred to “A@yvaig, and ’AAkufva to ’AAkpava. Feminine 
abstracts in -rys show a as raxurde (O. 1, 95), kuxdrara (P. 2, 
35). So adverbs in -4 and in -3ny, as xpugg (O. 1, 47), xpuBdar 
(O. 3,13). The others cannot be reduced to classes and must 
be watched. Doric is 9 for & in ’Ap@edpnoe (P. 8, 56), "Apged- 
pnov (O. 6, 18 al.). 
m is retained in verb forms and verbals from verbs in -éa, 
as dyoev (P. 4, 71), airhowy (O. 5, 20), édevHOnv (P. 11, 38), 
n,where though many have édcvd6ny, as axevfjray (O. 9, 35), 
retained. knarncipayoc (P. 9,93). There are a few exceptions, 
as gwrace from gwréw (O. 13, 67); a few variations, now », 
now a. So the MSS. vary between Oecdunroy and Oeddparor 
(O. 3,7). 1 remains in the augment of verbs, beginning with 


Vowels. 





> The ensuing pages are abridged from the dissertation of W. A. Peter, 
De dialecto Pindari, Halle, 1866, with corrections and adaptations. Use 
has also been made of E. Mucgr, De dialectis Stesichori, Ibyci, Simonidis, 
Bacchylidis aliorumque pagtarum choricorum cum Pindarica comparatis. 
Leipzig, 1879, ee : 
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€ as HAzero (P. 4, 243), i in the subjunctive endings as adn 
(O. 3, 18), the opt. in -uy as eideiny (O. 13, 46), in the aor. 
pass. pdvn (O. 1, 74), AeéGOn (O. 2, 47). Nominatives of the 
3d. decl. in mp and -ys are unchanged. So is ddwmné. So 
words in -rnptov as xpnorhpior (O. 9, 7), compounds the second 
part of which goes back to an initial «, as dodryiperpoc (O. 8, 
20), enparoc (0. 6, 98), doparnddrac (P. 5, 115). Substantives 
of the 3d decl. in -qpa, as raya (O. 2, 21), otwnua (O. 2, 10). 
Adj. in -npes and -mAos that are not related to a- stems. So 
ifmdrdc (O. 2, 24), Nanlnpde (O. 12, 4). Words ending in -as, 
-s, as yfjoac (O. 1, 83), pyote (O. 7, 55), wpnmic (O. 4, 138). 
A noteworthy exception is pave (P. 4,159). Adjectives in 
“fos, as dpjeoc (O. 2, 46), adverbs in 4, and their compounds, 
7, Of, wh, pyoe, pare, THA (P. 11, 23), adjectives compounded 
with qpt-, numerals in -yKxovra, as ijpiBeoc (P. 4, 12), EEneovrace 
(O. 13, 99). Verbs generally retain a penultimate 4. So dpy- 
yo (P. 2, 63), Anyw (P. 4,292). Orvdoxw, cdédopar, and forms 
from rAjoow and riyvupe are the main exceptions. Other re- 
tentions of 4 than those mentioned cannot be reduced to rule. 

& fore This also is Doric. So oxcapde (O. 8, 14. 18) for 
oxepéc. Still Pindar does not say iapé¢ nor ‘Tdpwr.  réprw 
is Ionic and Epic as well as Doric, réuvoira (O. 12, 
6), tpapowca = rpépoica (P. 2, 44), rpagey = rpépery 
(P. 4, 115), rpayor = rpéyov (P. 8, 32). 

Under e note that Pindar has cevede (or xewvdc), adedpede, 
never Kevdc, adeAgdc. u is rejected in agvedc, as apvedy (O. 1, 
10), agveaic (P.11,15). For kdetvoc, paeevdc, xeda- 
Seevdc, we find also the Aiolic form in -ewos. So 
kdeevvag (P. 5, 20, etc.), ceAadervar (P. 3, 113 al.), paervdy 
(O. 1, 6, etc.). 

ovy in Pindar is always ov (O.1, 111 al.). Ovdvpoe (O. 3, 
36 al.) varies with “Odvproe (O. 1, 54 al.), but the OA. form 

is far more common (more than 4:1). pdvoc is 
more common than povvoc, vdao¢ than vovcoc, covpoc 
alone is used, but xépa outnumbers xotpa. We find dovpi (O. 
6,17) as well as dopé (I. 4 [5], 42), odpoc less frequently than 
6poc. Awsyvvooc is the normal form for Pindar. Syracuse is 
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Lupdxooa (P. 2,1) or Bupaxocca (O. 6, 6), never Zupakoveat. 
So the derivatives. The Aiolic évupa has expelled both dvopa 
and ovvopa, the Aiolic -owa (for -ovtia) in the present parti- 
ciple has taken the place of -ovea. So géposa (P. 3, 15), 
Kpeiowwa (P. 9,17), Mota (for Movria). Aiolic -o1r is used 
as well as Doric -ovm, wepurvéocoy (O. 2,79). See p. Ixxxv. 

Consonants. —yAégapor for BrAdpapoy (O. 3, 12 al.), but 
éhxoBepapov (P. 4,172). éoAdc for éOddc is Boeotian. So 
everywhere (O. 1, 99 al.). The first syllable is short, 
O. 2,19; P. 3,66; N. 4,95. adre for adic 
everywhere (O. 1, 66), déxeoOar for déxec0ar (O. 4, 8 al.). For 
rére is found the Doric form réxa (O. 6, 66). Noteworthy 
are dxxoc = dxoc (O. 6, 24), and dxxgov7s = dxéorre (O. 2, 74), 
and zerotcat = weootca (O. 7, 69), werdvrecot = weoova (P. 
5, 50), guwerec = évéreaec (P. 8, 81), kareroy = xaréregoy (O. 
8, 38). 

Pindar has éoao¢ (O. 9, 100 al.) as well as dave (O. 2, 75 al.), 
rooadde (O. 1,115) as well as réoa (O. 13, 71), péoooe (P. 4, 
224) as well as péooc (P. 11, 52 al.), wre, after the Doric fash- 
ion (O. 10 [11], 86 al.), as well as wore (O. 9, 74), though in 
different senses. 

ip for 4p is Aiolic, and is used of the Centaur. epae- 
gova (P.12, 2) is familiar fromm the Iliad (1, 268; 2, 148). 
8 is not changed before p in xexadpévor (O. 1, 27), reOude is a 
Doric form for @eopde (O. 8, 25 and often). Metathesis and 
other slight variations explain themselves. 

Dicamma.—Pindar seems to have used the digamma both 
in speech and in writing, and in this edition the example of 
Mommsen and Christ has been followed after some 
hesitation, and the digamma, though in skeleton- 
form, has been restored to the text.’ That the use was not 
rigid is clear. But from this irregularity we are not to draw 
the inference that Pindar only imitates the effects of the di- 
gamma, as seen in Epic poetry, although it must be admit- 
ted that the digammated words in Pindar are nearly all Ho- 


Consonants. 


Digamma. 





* Against the introduction of the digamma, see Mucxg, p. 39. 
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meric, For, Fé, Fov (= édv), orig. oFot, oFé, oFedv. otda and 
‘ov (comp. wot and wit) have the digamma: moAAu Fedwe (O. 
2,94), avra Ficayre vow (P. 3, 29), eel Fidoy (P. 5, 84), and 
yet ovr’ idety (O. 6, 53), 8p’ tote’ (0.14, 22). Add FeiBoo (O. 
8, 19), Feidouar (P. 4,21). Favddve (fr. oFavddvery) is found 
(P. 1, 29), Fadévre (P. 6, 51). Fépyov and its congeners, péya 
Fépyov (P. 1, 29), Feereiv (O. 13, 68 al.), yet eimety (0. 1, 52 
al.), Féroc (O. 6, 16; P. 2, 16; 3, 2; N. 7, 48), but éroe is 
more common, though some examples may be got rid of by 
emendation. Fotkoc (P. 7, 4) occurs, but also ofcoc (P. 1, 72), 
oixety is certain (P. 11, 64), not so Fowstv: Favaé, and Favacow, 
once avdkrwy (O.10 [11], 54). Ferric (0. 13, 83), but édraic 
(O. 12, 6), as often. Férog (O. 2, 102). Feixoor (N. 6, 67). 
Feorépa (I. 7 [8], 44), but gorepov (O. 10 [11], 82), Fideoc (O. 
13, 49). There are examples of Fiooc in Nemeans and Isth- 
mians; icov (O. 4, 22). ra Feoudra occurs (P. 3, 59), goude 
everywhere else, Fécare (O. 14, 20), FH00¢ (O. 11 [10], 21), 
Fibrhoxoy (O. 6, 30), but tomdoxdpwr (P. 1,1). In proper 
names Faxot (O. 14, 21), é¢ dé FuwAxdy (P. 4, 188), Furtdda (0. 
9, 120), Feddaoy (P. 9, 85 al.), Fuaduooy (O. 7, 76) [2]. In the 
Isthmians Froud, elsewhere “IoOud¢ (O. 8, 48). Probably 
Foav (O. 5,11). The digamma in the middle of a word, 
aFedrria (P. 12, 31), &Fidpc (P. 2, 37), is seldom indicated in 
this edition, e.g. dFdray (P. 2, 28; 3, 24), as the chief object 
of the insertion is the very practical one of avoiding the per- 
petual explanation of hiatus, to which the young student of 
Greek should be made as sensitive as possible. 

Hiarus.—True hiatus is rare in Pindar, though he some- 
times keeps a long vowel long before another vowel, as yAwoog 
axdvac (O. 6, 82). For OpOwaig éypawer (O. 3, 29) 
Abrens writes Op8woiac. The shortening of a long 
vowel before a vowel is not hiatus, as 4GovAia derarog (O. 10 
[11], 45), év Iicg daa (O. 10 [11], 47). In the case of a 
diphthong it would seem that « and v may be semi-consonant. 
Notice especially et short in Pindar before a vowel, e. g. immeioy 
(O. 13, 68 al.). ad- is short in avdray (P. 2, 28), but in this 
ed. aFdray is preferred. ev- is short in ixvevwy (P. 8, 35). 

4* 
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Crasts.—The ordinary crases, such as those with cai, 7d, rov, 
belong to the grammar. Some read wag (P. 8, 67). & ‘prord- 
Crasis ana pevec (P. 8, 80), is ApHArRusis rather than crasis. 
Aphaeresis. Berok goes so far as to write apyn ’Kdébaro (P. 4, 
70), and dAfw ’vdei~aro (P. 4, 256). 

Exisron.—a is sometimes elided in 1 s. perf. act., ére\ehal! 
(O. 10 [11], 4); a in 1s, midd., péupop’ atoav (P. 11, 53), 
Weboou’ apgi (O. 13, 52); in 3 pl. (often), cudtdov7’ 
éhridec (O. 12, 6); in inf., arobéo6’ aropoy (O. 10 
[11], 44). eis elided in 1s., dpiny’ dypove (P. 4, 149); in 3 pl. 
(Doric), ayardLovr’ abrixa (P. 4,241). Also ep’ for epi (see 
p. Ixxxvii.). 0 is elided in rovro (O. 6, 57 al.), xeivo (P. 9, 
74), dedpo (O. 8, 51), even in dvo (O. 6, 101; 9, 86), in 3 pl. 
midd.; 2 s. opt. midd., yévoe ofoc (P. 2, 72), and in the gen. 
s. O- dec]. in -ov, a non-Homeric freedom, Addo’ avacowy 
(P. 1, 39). 

Sealants Sywizzsis is very common in Pindar, and it has 
_and been thought best to indicate it in the text as well 
Diaeresis. 
as DIAERESIS. 

First Deciension.—Pindar usually follows the Doric dia- 
lect here. Notice, however, the Aiolic shortening of Té\Aava 

First for IedAhvn (0.7, 86; 13, 109), Néwed (O. 13, 24), 
Declension. Keyed (O.10 [11], 17), Mevteca (O. 14,17). Comp. 
the Aiolic form ’Odvccera, retained in standard Greek. Also 
xpuaoxaira (P. 2,16), érBday (P. 4,140), and words in -tpiawa 
(O. 1, 40, 70; O. 8, 48; P. 2,12). G.s. mase. -ae (Aiolic), 
Kpovidao (P. 4,171), more commonly -a (Doric), Kpovida (O. 
8, 43). G. pl. -dv (Doric), the only form: dperay azo aca 
(O. 1,14). So the adj. ddAdy (O. 6, 25), etc., with the accent 
on the last syllable, not a@\Awy. Dat. pl. -ais far more fre- 
quently than -o1w, as -os far more frequently than -o1n. Ace. 
pl. -as, but also the Aiolic -as (I. 1, 24), as Aiolic -os is sus- 
pected by Bergk (O. 2, 82). Proper names in -daos be- 
come -Aas (Doric), and follow the A- declension "ApkesiAac 
(P. 4, 65), "Apxeaidg (P. 4, 2), voc. Apxeoida (P. 4, 250. 298), 
but IdAaog usually retains the open form (O. 9, 105; P. 9, 
85 al.). 
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Seconp Decrenston.—-The gen. ends in -owo or -ov, -ovo 
being susceptible of elision, as is noted p. Ixxxii. The 

Second Doric ace. pl. in -os is favored by the metre (0. 2, 
Declension. 78), where, however, the best MSS. have vécov: 
the metre does not require caxaydpoe (O. 1, 53). 

Tatrp Dectenston.—The dat. pl. ends in -ct, more fre- 
quently in -eoo., sometimes (in o- stems) we find -eeoou, a- 

third Aaispac (O. 9, 14), radkacpdreoor (P. 8, 35), peya- 
Declension. \ xevOéerow (P. 2, 83). There is a good deal of 
variation, but nothing puzzling. So rossi (O. 10 [11], 71 al.), 
moaiv (O. 10 [11], 62 al.), médecouv (N. 10, 63). @paoi has bet- 
ter warrant than gpeoi. Gen. -eos and -ewv are never contract- 
ed, but do admit synizesis. -e. is more common than -. In 
the nom. acc. p]. -ea is seldom contracted. From words in -«dqjs 
we find N. 'Hpaxhéne, G. ‘Hpaxhéoc, D. ‘Hpaxdet and ‘Hpaxdje, 
A. “Hpaxhéa, V. ‘HpdxAcec. From words in -evs, G. Eipuaéoc 
(O. 8, 28), rarely EtpveOjoc (P. 9, 86), D. Baorde? (P. 1, 60), 
BamrEe (1. 3,18), Baordae (P. 4, 2), Baotdéa (P. 4, 32), Bacrrja 
(O. 1, 28), Odueon (N. 8, 26). N. pl. Baorqec (0. 9, 60), Ba- 
odéee (P. 5,97). Ace. Bacdjac (P. 3, 94), dpeoréac (I. 7 [8], 
55). Words in -ts retain -1, mpaéioc (P. 12, 8), UBpto¢e (O. 7, 
90). Ovydrnp has Ouyarépe (P. 2, 89) as well as Ovyarpi, Ouye- 
pa (O. 9, 62) as well as Ouyarépa, and always @vyarpec (P. 3, 
97). Aapdrnp has Aduarpa (O. 6,95). mwarépos (O. 7, 36 al.) 
occurs as well as warpéc, parépos (P. 4, 74 al.) and parpde, pa- 
répe (N.9, 4), and parpi. dyvip, besides the usual forms which 
are more common, has dvépr (P. 4, 21), avépa (O. 9, 110), avé- 
pec (P. 4,173), avépwy (O. 1,66). From Zets Aide is far more 
common than Znrdc, Zyvi is nearly as common as A: (Aci). 
Zqva occurs twice (P. 4, 194; 9, 64), Aéa once. TloceSdov 
contracts aw into a, Hoceddy, or keeps open, and so all the 
cases except the dat., which is always Tocecdwy. A variant 
is Tloresdavoc (O. 13, 5. 40). 

The termination -Oev (-6e) occurs frequently. céOev takes 
the prepositions of the genitive é and mapa. 
The local -8¢ (whither) is not common, -6 except 
in wo6t, 7602, occurs only thrice. 


Bev, -Be, -O.. 
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GunvER.—Téprapoc (P.1, 15) is fem. So is "IoOpde al- 
ways (O. 7, 81; 8, 48 al.), «wy, commonly fem. in the Od., 
is always fem. in Pindar. MapaOwy is fem. (O. 13, 
110), aiwy varies (fem. P. 4, 186; 5, 7), aiOjjp is 
sometimes fem., as in Homer (0. 1, 6; 18, 88), sometimes 
mase. (O. 7, 67 al.). 

Apsectives.—Pindar, like other posts, sometimes uses ad- 
jectives of two terminations instead of three, ody poipidio ra- 
Adjectives: Adpa (O. 9, 28), seyador dipaxaviay (P. 9, 100); 

more commonly and more poetically adjectives of 
three terminations instead of two: a@avara Oérec (P. 3, 100), 
Addov Beodpdrac (O. 6, 59), axuiray paBdor (O. 9, 35), map- 
povipay evdacpoviay (P. 7,15). Of the less common forms of 
modts note woAdAKv = modu (O. 10 [11], 40), wodete = ToAAOVE 
(P. 4, 56), woAdowv = woAdote (O. 18, 44). The old accentua- 
tions—époioc, épqpoc, érotpoc—are retained. 

Comparison.—Pindar is fairly regular in his comparison. 
Eustathios says that he has a leaning to the endings -eorepos, 
-eotatos, as adOovéarepoy (O. 2, 104), arovéorepov 
(O. 2, 68), aiduéoraroy (O. 8, 42). raxurdrwv = 
raxiorwy (0.1, 77) is peculiar to Pindar. dpow forms zdp- 
aor (O. 1,114). paxpée forms pasowr (O. 13, 114) as well 
as plaxpdrepoc. 

Pronouns, Personal. —N. éyév once before a vowel (P. 
8, 77). ov or rs. Gen. ofo, ocd, oébev. D. epoi or pot (the 
latter being far more common), aol, tof, riv, of which 
so is always enclitic, while riv like 7) is emphatic. 
Fotis common. I have not ventured to write F.v with Her- 
mann and Béckh (P. 4, 36). (See G. Meyer, Gr. Gram. §§ 411, 
414.) Acc. éué and pé, of Fé (0. 9,15). In the plural N. 
&ppes. D. dppav, appr, dpiv (once), dppiv, tpyr, adior, opicr, 
od, odiv. Acc. dppe, tppe, oe. viv (Doric) is preferred by 
recent editors to the Epic piv, which is found not infrequent- 
ly inthe MSS. There are no reflexives. The emphatic forms 
of abréc suffice. Of the possessives note apés = Huérepoc—épdc 
(P. 8, 41; 4, 27); veés (Doric) is far more common than 
ods, éés is nearly four times as common as 8s: for tpérepos we 
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find tude (P. 7,15; 8, 66), opde occurs once (P. 5, 102), agé- 
repoc = abrwr (P. 10, 38; I. 2, 27) twice, opérepoc usually be- 
ing = édc, while éd¢ is once used for the possessive of the pl. 
(P. 2,91). The article has Doric u in the fem. Sa has the 
relative. Notice rai = ai, 6 = é¢ (P. 1, 74 al.). 

Vers.—The augment is often omitted, both syllabic and 
temporal, but it is safer to read a before two consonants long; 

Verb. hence dpye (O. 10 {1 1], 51), dwapyer (P. 4, 205). 
Augment. qi, av, ev, ec are unchanged. 

Of the terminations in the pres. act. -ovre (Doric) or -owe 
(Aiolic) is used to the exclusion of -ovor, -ovr. cannot take 
Terminae ¥ éedxvorexdy, and hence -aew must be used be- 

tions. fore vowels. On the so-called short subjunctive, 
see note on O. 1, 7. 

-pev is more common than -ew in the inf. ordyev = orqrva 
(P. 4, 2), Baper = Birae (P. 4, 39), whereas a long vowel be- 
fore -pev would not be allowed in Homer. gupevae occurs, 
but gupev is nearly twice as common. The Doric yapuev (O. 
1, 3), rpdgey (P. 4, 115) has the authority of the MSS., not 
the cogency of metre.’ yeydxerv (Doric) is from a theoretical 
yeyakw, and is = yeyovéva (O. 6, 49). 

In the participles -oa (Aiolic) is used exclusively in the 
fem. pres. -ats and -oioa (Aiolic) in the masc. and fem. aor., 
but never in Bac: dvaGde (O. 13, 86), xaraBac (O. 
6, 58). Two perfect participles have present end- 
ings: meppixovrac (P. 4, 183), cexAddovrac (P. 4, 179). 

In the passive the open forms, -eat, -eo, are preferred, with 
synizesis, if needful (but always décev). -peo®a for -peOa oc- 
curs (P.10, 28). In the 3 pl. aor. pass. -ev is used 
as needed, gavev (O. 10 [11], 88), Suaber (P. 8, 17). 
So in the active ¢Bav (O. 2, 38), éyvor (P. 4, 120). 

Many verbs in -f form the future and aor. in & instead of 
the ordinary o (see G. Meyer, Gr. Gram. § 529). 
kretéey (O. 1, 110), eberctEae (P. 9, 99), xarepdpiber 
(O. 6, 56), aropdavpitacca (P. 3, 12), ivéer (P. 4, 237), a 
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1 Impugned by Curist, Philol. XXV. p. 628; Mucks, p. 29. 
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Dindaric word, simply follows the analogy of onomatopoetic 
verbs in -Gw, which regularly have & as aAdAagey (O. 7, 37). 
Verbsin Others vary. kwpdZw forms cwpudéare (N. 2,24) and 

to. copacate (N.11, 28); KopiZw, kipecoy (O. 2, 16) and 
copikace (P. 5, 51); trarriaZw, inarriacey (P. 4, 135) and bmar- 
ridéaica (P. 8,11); dpradw, tipwace (P. 3, 44) and dpragacc 
(P. 4, 34); dppocay (P. 3, 114), but in the compound évappd- 
£ac (0. 8, 5). Only a few verbs in -f@ double o in the o- forms, 
as Oeweoodperoc (P. 4,141), whereas future and aor. o, preceded 
by a short vowel, are often doubled: épdoaaro (O. 1, 25), éxa- 
Neooe (O. 6, 58), dvvocey (P. 12,11). This so-called gemina- 
tion is a reappearance (G. Meyer, Gr. Gram. § 224). 

Pindar uses the Homeric éddxycev (P. 6, 40), but also the 
common foéav (O. 5, 16); once he uses éxdiwaoxnaer (P. 4, 
217); aivéw increases in q except three times; verbs in -alvo 
have -ava in the aor. 

Contract Verbs. Pindar contracts regularly the verbs in 
-aw, vaterdw, an Epic verb, is the only one left open, vace- 
Contract Téovrec (O. 6,78; P. 4,180). Verbs in -ew contract 
Verbs. == ee and -eet into -e, but -e0, -eot, -eo are never con- 
tracted. Verbs in -ow contract. 

Verbs in -.  rBetc (P. 8, 11), dedot (P. 4, 265), are found 
as from verbs in -w, but riOqor (P. 2, 10) and didwa: (P. 5, 65) 
Verbsin also occur. There is much dispute about the read- 

“pte ing in P. 4, 155 (where see the notes). dédoe (Aio- 
lic) is the only form used for the imperative. The short 
forms, ridev (P. 8, 65), wapéoray (O. 10 [11], 58), xaréoray 
(P. 4, 135) = ériBecay, rapéarycay, karéornoay may be noticed. 
dodvae occurs once (P. 4, 35), otherwise dduev is the rule (sce 
p. Ixxxv.). The passive forms require no special exhibit. The 
first aorist middle of ri@ye balances the second, each occur- 
ring four times, Oncdyevoc (P. 4, 29), Ouevar (0.14, 9). No- 
tice para, 3 s. pres. subj. midd. from Zoapa (P. 4, 92). 

Pr. s., 1. elpt, 2. éooi, 3, éori: pl., 1. ceiver, 3. évri, once eiair 
(P. 5,116). Inf, éuper or upeva Part., gv, gotoa. ~Impf. 
s., 3.4”: pl, 3. €eay or tooay. Fut.s., 1. ésoopat, 3. Eooerar, 
tgerat,éorat. Inf, eceaOar, EooerOar. Part., Eoodpervoe. 
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gapt has for its third pers. pl. gavré. toaps is a Doric verb 
= otda. 

PREPOSITIONS.—apd, dvd, xard are apocopated when apo- 
cope is needful. dpvdoe (P. 4, 54) = avaprdcet, so duvdcerev 
Preposi: (P.1, 47). «av vopov (O. 8, 78) = kara vopor, wé- 

tions. merov (Q. 8, 38) = caréresoy, Comp. Alkm. fr. 38: 
kaBaivwy, wort (Doric) = mpdc. It is elided once zor’ aoray 
(O. 7, 90), and rarely used in compounds morordlwy (P. 4, 
137), and in five other words. The regular zpdc is far more 
common. 

eis is suffered only before vowels, and when a long syllable 
is needed, and in composition eiowWérw (I. 7 [8], 36) is the only 
example. Everywhere else we find é¢. év with the ace., es- 
pecially noticeable in Boeotian inscriptions, is found only in 
Aiolic odes (P. 2, 11. 865 5, 38). 

tepi is clided wep’ arAdrou (O. 6, 38), wep’ abrae (P. 4, 265), 
meparrwy (P. 3,52). For peré Aiol.-Dor, me8é is found (P. 5, 
47; 8,74). In comp. meddpenfay (O. 12, 12). Jv occurs 
only three times, once alone (N. 4, 25), twice in composition. 


IX. 


Pindar’s syntax differs from Homer’s at many points, but 
it is not easy to tell what belongs to the period, what to the 
department, what to the individual. Only the most 
important points can be touched here,’ and com- 
pleteness of statistic is not attempted. 

One mark of advance is the extension of the substantive 
use of the neuter adjective, which can itself take another ad- 

Neuter jective. We feel ourselves nearer to Thukydides 
Adjective. than to Homer when we read reprvdv émdpepor (I. 6 
[7], 40), arepet ody ayade (O. 2, 33), év duetBovre (N. 11, 42). 

The scarcity of the dual is also noteworthy. The dual is 
preserved chiefly by Homer and the Attic writers. 
In the Attic orators, even, it dies out as we come 
down. It is not found in the Ionic of Herodotos. It is a 
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stranger to Asiatic Aiolic, as it is a stranger to Latin. In 
P. there are very few examples. The dual substantive, yepoiy 
(O. 18, 95), is a rarity, and so is wodoiy (N. 9, 47), but such 
duals are found occasionally even in the so-called com- 
mon dialect. «astyvira (O. 13, 6) is not dual, and we must 
be satisfied with an occasional dual participle, arvZopévw (O. 
8, 39), caraBdvre (O. 9, 46). It is very unlikely that P. 
should have used the few dual verbs (O. 2, 97: yapterov, O. 
9, 49: krisodoOav) without a full appreciation of the dual 
force. 

The distributive plural as O.12,9: rwy pedddvrwy gpadai, 
0. 9, 21: areddvwr dwrot, P. 1, 4: mpoopiwy a&pBordc, P. 10, 
72: modiwy cuBepvaotec, the use of the plural abstract as con- 
crete, dyAatat, dperai, and the like, are Pindaric. The Homeric 
use of the abstract plural is not common. See note on O. 5, 
20. The plural of stateliness—ayyediat, ddpor, PdAapor, AEcrpa 
—occeurs often. In P. 3, 66 we have a plural of courtliness 
and reserve. A remarkable plural for singular is found in 
O. 9, 60. 

Peculiarities of concord, such as the singular verb with 
combined subjects (O. 5,15; P. 2,10; 4,66; 10, 4.10; 11, 

Concord. 45), and neut. pl. with verb pl. (O. 8,12; 10 [11], 

oxipa = 93; P. 1,13; 4, 121), may be passed over with 
Tlwoapixév. bare mention. Not so the oxjua Tevdapedy, 
which, however, hardly deserves its name, for the trustworthy 
examples are few. The peculiarity of this figure is the com- 
bination of a plural substantive with a singular verb. But 
the singular is the general and the plural the particular; 
and if the verb precedes, we have not so much a want of con- 
cord as an after-thought. As it is, most of the Pindaric in- 
stances have disappeared under critical treatment. See the 
note on O. 11 (10), 6. 

The case-register of a poet is of especial importance for his 
style, and Pindar’s use of the cases shows in an eminent de- 





' The dual is claimed as Boeotian on slight evidence, Mztsrer, Gr. 
Dial. I, p. 272. 
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gree his genius for vivid presentation.’ His free use of the 
accusative is a return to the original sweep of the case. What 

Cases. 18 called the outer object is really an extension of 
Accusative. the inner object. dvdpa xreivew is dvdpoxraciay 
motetaBae or else dvdpoxrévoy etvar. The countless number of 
outer objects is apt to obscure the inner object, in which al- 
most all the variety of the accusative lies. In Pindar the 
inner object has its wide poetic, its wide popular sweep. 
vucay “EXNada (P. 12, 6) is commonplace. Not so vay dpd- 
pov (0. 4, 20), vexdy orépavoy (N. 5, 5). To the same class 
belongs wip tvedvrwy (O. 7,715; 18, 90), ddAxay dparra (0. 9, 
119), dee ypvady (O. 7, 50), dpOadrpor davréprete Miva (O. 8, 
20), ob cada dévdpea OdAXNEY 6 yapoe (O. 3, 23). A very dif- 
ferent effect would have been produced by doe ypuad, dévepeo- 
ow éOadnXev. 

The adverbial accusative is so familiar a form of the inner 
object that it is not necessary to cite examples, especially of 
Adverbial the neuter accusatives. Nor need we note such 
Accusative. common uses as dékny and rpdrov. Kaupov ei pbéyEaro 
(P.1, 81) reminds one of Sophokles’ caipor & epfnecc (Ai. 34). 
The appositive accusative, the object effected, of the sentence, 
drowa (O. 7,16 al.), xdpev (O. 10 [11], 86 al.), is often dis- 
tinctly felt in its case-relation, though the post-Homeric dead- 
ening of xdprv is also found, Aude xdper (P. 3, 95). 

An old use of the accusative of the outer object is the com- 
bination with passives, intransitives, adjectives, verbal nouns, 
Accusative not otherwise felt than such loose English com- 

of part. bounds as “ hoof-bound,” “‘shoulder-shotten,” “ foot- 
sore,” “ heart-sick.” In Pindar these accusatives refer chiefly 
to the body and its parts, either as such or as the seat of 
thought and emotion, seldom to abstracts. owpa, uédn, xowra, 
Kapa, mpdcwra, vera, nrop, Kéap, Ppévac, dpyay, puxay, Oupdy, 
véov, dba, raxoc, pati, dperdy. efdoc and dw are hardly 
felt as abstracts. 





1 Erpmann, |.¢.; Friese, De casuum singulari apud Pindarum usu, Ber- 
lin, 1866. 
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Double accusatives in Pindar show few extensions of any 
importance. épépw takes the acc. of the whole and the acc. 

Double of the part, a familiar Homeric figure, Ndxvac ver 
Accusative. péday yéveor epepov (0.1, 68). gpnudw takes the 
acc. of the person and the acc. of the thing (P. 3, 97), some- 
what strangely; pépoc, however, may be an after - thought. 
The factitive predicate is boldly used in P. 4, 6: xpaoev oixt- 
orjpa Barrov, “‘ Battos for the leader.” Proleptic (predica- 
tive) uses must be watched. . The absence of the article leaves 
the adjective and substantive, as in Latin, without any exter- 
nal indication of the figure. So O.1, 68: Adyvae mv péday 
(“to blackness”) yévewov tpedor, v. 82: ra KE TLC drwrupor 
ynpac... tbo; v.88: edkev ... wapévoy avvevvoy, and so in 
almost every ode. 

The acc. of extent in space and time requires no notice.’ 
The terminal accusative, which is not a whither-case, but only 

Terminal @ Characteristic of motion, occurs in Pindar, who, 
Accusative. like Homer, limits it to a comparatively narrow 
range of verbs and substantives. {kes and its kindred should 
not be counted,—they are transitive like Shakespeare’s “arrive,” 
—but érOciv, porsiv, Bava, viceoOae cannot be excluded. So 
éOeiy with wedior (P. 5, 52), péyapor (P. 4, 134), dduov (O. 14, 
20), Kpdveov (O. 1, 111), AcBvar (1.3 [4], 72). 1. 2,48: AOaitov 
Onc scems doubtful. O. 2, 105: atvoy %Ba xdpo¢c has given 
way to alvoy éréBa, but O. 9, 76: mediov podwy, and N. 10, 35: 
Zuodev “Hpac tov evavopa dady stand. Pindar far prefers the 
more concrete preposition, and it is a mistake to attempt the 
extension of the terminal accusative, as has been done. 

The genitive as a fossilized adjective stands in the same 
relation to the substantive as the accusative to the verb, The 
denominative verb takes the genitive by reason of its 
substantive element, just as the adjective takes the 
accusative by reason of the verbal activity in the floating predi- 
cate. Noteworthy is the large employment of the adj. in -to¢ 


Genitive 





1 Two rather free uses of the acc. of extent are to be found in P. 4, 
88; 5, 33, 
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for relations otherwise expressed by the genitive, especially of 
possession, origin, time, place. The dialectical preference for 

and -to¢ instead of the gen. of the father is marked.’ In 
Adj. in os. Attic 6 pev KXeuvietoc obrog (Plat. Gorg. 482 D) is 
said with a tone of poetic persiflage ; to Pindar himself the 
effect must have been less striking than it is to us. So @ 
Kpévee wat (O. 2, 18), Mooeddrov Kréaroy (O. 10 [11], 30), 
Hevdpkeor .. . vidv (P. 8, 19). 

With the genitive proper is blended the ablative. The sig- 
Ablative Nifications of the two cases often meet in languages 
Genitive. in which the forms are quite distinct. Of special 
uses of the genitive in either direction there is not much to 
note. Possession, origin, cause, material, are familiar every- 
Gen.of Where. The genitive of material varies with the 
Material. adjective. éOvoe is the rule, but Mapiou Aidovu (N. 
4, 81) is a necessity, as in prose.” ddapydyreroc is used once 
(P. 4, 224), ddduavroc once (P. 4,71), & adduarroc once (fr. 
1X. 2,3). xpéceoe, which, however, is often used figuratively, 
is far more common than xpvoov. 

Quality is everywhere in the language expressed by the 
adjective, and there is no example of a genitive of quality in 
Pindar.* The appositive genitive is rare, as dpaxdvrwy poBat 
(P. 10, 47), where dpaxdyreoe gdBae might have been used. 
Kéoropoc Bia (P. 11, 61), Atavrog add (L 3 [4], 53), e0évoc 
iyudvor (O. 6, 22),.Anua Kopwridog (P. 3, 25), are familiar 
idioms. Pindar can even say, P. 6,35: Mesoaviov yépovroc 
Covnbeioa gpiy Boace aida Foy, and the boldness of P. 1, 73: 
Tupsavwy adadarog ... idwy, is exemplary. Cf, N. 3, 60. 

The genitive in the predicate is common. So after sivas 





" Berex, G. L. G.I. p. 57. Possession: oby 'Ayapenvovia puye (P. 11, 
20), Neordpevoy dppa (P. 6, 32), dvOe’ "Agpodiowa (N. 7,53). Time: éové- 
plog prsyer (N. 6, 43), péeAwovrae évvdytot (P. 3, 78), Eomepiare dowWate (P. 
3, 19), bapepiay obbé pera vicrac (N. 6,7), wepmractoy yeyevnuévov (0. 6, 
53). The Hebrew says ‘‘the son of five days.” Place: évadiayv Bapev 
(P. 4, 39), éxeyouvidtoy Bpégoc (P. 9, 67). 

? For an application of this in criticism, see P. 4, 206. 

* Tt is almost incredible that scholars should have been found to com- 


bine dépuove aBpdrarog = Ddpuoue aGpodvc (P. 11, 34). 
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(0.9, 57; P. 3,60). gurevecOar has the privilege of yiyveOa 
(P. 4, 256), xexAjoOae is an extension of efvac (P. 3, 67). On 
the genitive with reupdey, see O. 8, 43, and consult further the 
note on O. 4, 10. 
The comparative genitive, which is an ablative, allows the 
well-known brachylogy, hardly felt in English. “OAupriag 
Comparatio ayova géprepov (0.1, 7) = (row) Odupriac (ayw- 
compendiaria. yo¢) dyava géprepov, where | have not thought 
it worthy of a note. A remarkable comparative is xpiv with 
the gen., mpiv dpac (P. 4, 48), where it is quasi-prepositional. 
Of the verbs of hitting and touching the most remarkable 
deviations are in the direction of the dative, for which see 
Unusual p. xciv. An unusual construction is iuvov dpye 
Constructions. (N, 3,10), where we should expect the genitive. 
The dpx7 is the tuvoc, dpye is apyouevn buver or avafsaddov. 
The common uses of the genitive, whether referred to the 
genitive proper or the ablative genitive, or left to hover be- 
tween the two, need not detain us. So the genitive after 
verbs of desire (P. 2, 27; 3, 20), under which class dpote (P. 
10, 61) and dpyav, after Christ’s conjecture (P. 6, 50), the gen. 
of remembering (P. 9, 95) and forgetting (O. 8,72; P.4,41), 
of hearing (P. 1, 2; 4, 135), of the part by which such as 
xewpdc (P. 9, 132), abyérwy (N. 1, 44)—with strong ablative 
leaning —the gen. of price (O. 12, 12; P. 1, 39), of cause 
(O. 7, 6), of time within which (O. 6, 61; P. 4, 40). 
The genitive as a whence-case is used with somewhat more 
freedom than in prose. Outside of the verbs of separation 
Gen. as a the boldest is O. 1, 58: Kkepadae Barety, and 
whence-ease. the interpretation there is doubtful. See also 
note on O. 4, 10. For all local uses Pindar greatly prefers 
the preposition, which he employs with peculiar clearness 
and force. Adw with the gen. is perfectly legitimate (O. 2, 
57; P. 3, 50; 11, 34), but he has é twice (0. 4,19; 1.7 
[8], 5). 
The genitive absolute will be taken up under the participle, 
but it may be said here that Pindar seems to go somewhat 
beyond the Homeric limits. 
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The dative case in Pindar shows the three elements—the 
dative proper, or personal dative (Latin dative), the local da- 
tive, and the instrumental, or, better, comitative. 
The personal dative is a locative plus sensibility ; 
the locative is limited in its range; the comitative has a per- 
sonal as well as a local character, and this is brought out 
especially when it is reinforced by oir. 

The personal dative is used in Pindar with poetic freedom, 
but the differences from Homeric use and from prose use are 
Personal 0t startling for thé most part. The differences are 
Dative. differences of degree, not of kind, and it is unneces- 
sary to go through the categories of the dative of possession 
(so-called), of profit and loss, freely combined with verbal 
nouns as well as with verbs, the cthic dative. It may, how- 
ever, be worth while to say that there is no double dative in 
the sense of whole and part as in the acc. (cyijpa caé’ 6dov 
kal pépoc). In Pindar, as in Homer, the dative of the whole 
depends on the complex with the second dative. So 0. 2,16: 
dpovpav rarpiav ogiat Kopioov omg yévet, agiai depends 
on the whole group, dpovpay warpiay Képicov owe yevet. 
The dative of reference (O. 2,93: gwvdevra cuveroiotv), the 
dative of the participle (O. 8, 60: eiddzu, ‘to one that knows”), 
(P. 10,67: repwvrs, “to one that tests”), which is the beginning 
of a dat. absol. that did not ripen, the dative with verbals in -roc¢ 

-all belong to the common apparatus of the language. The 

so-called dative of the agent, however, is really a dative of 
personal interest. The agency is only an inference. The 
prose construction is generally with the perf. or equivalent 
aor. (cf. P. 1, 78: dpx@ Sapacbérrec). On the construction 
with the present, see O. 8,30; 12,3. The Homeric construc- 
tion of déxouae with dat. is used in Pindar also. The giver is 
interested as well as the receiver. See notes on O. 13, 29 
and P. 4, 21. 

The conception often seems to be in suspense between the 
personal dative and the local. The dat. of inclination is a 
personal dative. So the dat. with «diveoOa, N. 4, 15: TWOE 
pédee KAeic, but in O, 1, 92: "AdAgeoU mépy KALBetca, it would 


Dative. 
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seem to be rather instrumental, as in P. 10, 51: gpeoy yOovi. 
In O. 6, 58: ’AAged karaBac péaow, it is better to personify. 

An unusual extension of the personal dative is seen in verbs 
of touching, which in Pindar are construed as verbs of ap- 
proach, though the other construction with the gen. is also 
known to him. wavw has the dat., P. 9, 130; the normal 
gen., O. 6, 35; N. 5,423 darouae the dat., P. 10, 28; N. 8, 
36 (é¢.); 1 3 (4), 30; the gen., 0. 3,43; P. 3,29; N. 8, 13. 
22; Oyydavw the dat., P. 4,296; 9,42; gen., I 1, 18. 

With some verbs which familiarly take the dative, Pindar 
occasionally uses a preposition to make the image more vivid. 
So especially év with the favorite piyvuss, O.1,90; P. 4,251; 
I. 2, 29. 

The adjectives that vary between gen. and dat. vary accord- 
ing to the predominance of the fixed element or floating ele- 
ment (“his like,” “like him”), N. 5, 8. @éiAoc as a subst. 
takes gen., as an adj., the dat., N. 4,22; I.1,5. There is a 
certain caprice in these matters that it is not profitable to 
pursue. In O. 3, 30: "OpOwoia zypaer icpdy, the dat. gives 
an ugly but not unexampled Aiatus which can be removed by 
substituting the gen. 

Of the adverbs, véov, which regularly takes the gen. (as O. 
2,93; 7,62; P.11, 64), takes the dat. (N. 3, 52; 7, 44). 
dyxe with dat. (N. 6, 11) is figurative, but ayyoo (N. 9, 40) is 
local. The government of a dative by such a word as kowvw- 
viav (P. 1, 98) is an extension not to be wondered at in post- 
Homeric Greek, though not very common in the standard 
language. 

The comitative, or, as it is more usually called, the instru- 
mental dative, is common enough in Pindar, as O. 1, 49: 

Comitative HX«/p@ rapov, but he often uses the more per- 
Adena munich sonal aby, as ov évreot (P. 12, 21), the more 
concrete €v, as év-yepai (P. 2,8). As the verbal 

noun has much of the verbal motion in Pindar, we are pre- 
pared for such extensions as I. 2, 13: "IoOuiav trmotot vivay. 
Instrument, manner, cause, run into one another. They are 
all common in Pindar, and need not be cited. The causal 
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dative construction, however, it may be noted, is not so com- 
mon in Homer. Whether the dative as the measure of dif- 
ference is instrumental or local is open to discussion. The 
local conception has simplicity in its favor. We can say da- 
épew ev, we can say év Bacdvy, So mada kparéwy (O. 8, 20) 
is “wherein” rather than “ whereby,” though local and in- 
strumental are not far apart. The descriptive dative, or dat. 
of manner, dAaGet vow (O. 2, 101), edevbeog pperi (P. 2, 57), 
ao0evet ypwri (P. 1, 55), is common, and there are a few dative 
adverbs varying with prepositional combination. rixg is less 
common than avy riya, dixg than ody dikg, dvdyea than ody 
aveysa. 

From the local dative must be separated the locative proper, 
such as “IoOpot and Iv@0r. Whatever rights the local dative 

Local may have, Pindar does not exercise them freely. 

Dative. When the simple dative is followed by év with the 
dat., as P. 5, 70: Aaxedaiwor | év” Apyet re, we have every rea- 
son to suppose that the év was forefelt just as the ob may be 
forefelt when otre follows. Some examples may be construed 
personally, as P. 3, 4: Baooacr(v) dpye Tadéov, or instru- 
mentally, as O. 6, 31: kpiwe de wapOeviay wodiva KédToLe. 

-Nor is the temporal dative very common. ypdvw by itself 
is not temporal, but comitative or instrumental. It means,as in 
Temporal prose, “at last,” e. g. O. 10 [11], 93; P. 4, 258. 

Dative. For the active side see N. 1, 46. Yet ypdvw has a 
temporal sense with an adjective, as P. 4,55: ypdévw | iorépy, 
though we find P. 10, 17: torépacow | év &uéparc. So O.1, 
43: devrépw ypdry, O. 2, 41: GAdo xpdrw. In dpépacow (P. 
1, 22) the éy of éy dppracory is forefelt. veri occurs only in 
0.1, 2. The dative of time of sacred festivals and games is 
claimed by some for O. 5, 5; N. 2, 24, but even these are 
doubtful. The explanation of Pindar’s limited use of the 
dat. of place and time is to be sought in his liking for the 
preposition, which in his hands is potent. 

The suffix -Oev is freely used by Pindar, and some- 
times takes the place of the ablative genitive, dvev 
aOev (N. 7, 2), rap céOev (P. 1, 88), ée oéGer (1. 3 [4], 5), and 
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so of the possessive, oé0ev bra (N. 3, 5), oé0ev raiéac (I. 1, 
55), not that the whence force is lost. The local -ée is little 
used. We find it in otxade, MvOdvade, Tpoiavée. 
The limits of this outline make it impossible to go into the 
details of the use of the prepositions in Pindar.’ A few illus- 
Proposi- trations must serve to show the plastic power he 
tions. puts forth. The local signification is seldom ef- 
faced; we feel the motion in space, the rest in space, every- 
where. é yévoc—the MSS. have é¢ yeveac—(N. 4, 68) is not 
simply yéve, there is an element of purpose moving to an 
end. In 0.6,12: riv 8 ulvoc Eroipog bv év dixa | ard 
yhoaoac "Adpacroc parry Oixdeiday mor’ é¢ ’Apged- 
pnov | ¢0éyéaro, each preposition is used in its full force. The 
word moves roundly off the tongue, the praise is not simply 
about Amphiaraos, but goes out towards the lost orpariac 
6¢0adpoc. Compare the festal picture, O. 7,1: apveac amo 
xeEtpoc Swpjoerar. Another passage where the amd of time is 
also the awé of space is P. 5,114: roravdc amd parpoc didac, 
“‘a winged soul from his mother’s lap,” “from the time he 
3 left his mother’s lap.” é is to év as amo is to émi, 
‘f and while a6 and é occur in similar combination, 
#£ largely outnumbers azd. In N. 5, 7: é d€ Kpdvov fpwac 
gurevOévrac Kai ard Nypytdwy, it would be unwise to insist on 
the difference, but aro Geov would not satisfy us for é« Geov in 
O. 11 (10), 10: é& Beod & avip copaic avOet tparideco. tt 
in the sense of “ outside of,” “ beyond,” “ above,” occurs once 
P in O. 6, 25. Pindar’s favorite preposition is éy, 
Every one who has watched the behavior of éy in 
composition, where the original force best shows itself, is ac- 
quainted with its realistic touch. Compare, for instance, even 
in prose, drodeixvupt, éxedeicvupt, and évdeixvuse. Pindar uses 
it adverbially. So O. 13, 22 and O. 7, 5. He uses it occa- 
sionally in Aiolic odes for ei¢ with the acc., P. 2, 11. 86; 5, 
38; N.7, 31. Especially noteworthy is what is called the 
instrumental use of év, a use which is especially familiar to us 


ad. 





? Bossier, De praepositionum usu apud Pindarum, Darmstadt, 1862. 
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from the Greek of the New Testament, although there it is 
the result of Semitic influences. Everywhere in this so-called 
instrumental év we can trace the local év, the seat of the mani- 
festation, the abode of the power. In many of the examples 
English itself would tolerate the local “in” as well as the 
instrumental “with.” We can understand N. 11, 28: avdnaa- 
HEvog Képay ev moppupéote Epveoty, as well as I. 1, 28: dvdqoa- 
Hevoe Epvece yairac. So N.1, 52: év yepi revdcowr ddoyavoy, 
P. 2,8: dyavaiow év xepot worxtAavioug Eddpacce THOU, Which 
brings before us the image of the reins in the hands of the 
tamer. O. 5,19: artwy év abdoic is a perfectly comprehen- 
sible combination to any one who considers the nature of that 
wind-instrument. The combination of év with vou gives the 
limits, the environment (P. 1, 62; N. 10, 28; I 2, 38). é 
dixa is not a stranger to prose. The proleptic use of év with 
the dat., instead of eic with the acc., is common everywhere 
with reOévac, and common in Pindar, who, however, extends it. 
The anticipation of the result has the same effect of resist- 
lessness that thrusts the local é:a with the acc. out of prose 
in favor of dud with the gen. In some of the Pindaric pas- 
sages év has been made adverbial, or, in other words, tmesis 
has been assumed, but the image often loses by it. There 
can be no tmesis in O. 7, 69: Adywy xopugai | év adabeig weroi- 
cat = ddabeic yevopeva. 

avy is an intensely personal preposition. In standard prose 
its use is limited to consecrated phrases of religion (avy 0c) 
and business. The comparatively frequent use of it 
in Xenophon and in later Greek has made scholars 
regardless of its infrequency in model prose. Thukydides 
does not use it often, Isokrates never. Pindar, as a poet, 
has aby very often, perd with the gen. very rarely. The use 
of atv where we should have expected the simple dative has 
already been touched. It serves to personify, to make the 
tool an accomplice. To bring this to our consciousness we 
sometimes do well to translate ‘‘ with the help of,” as “ with” 
by itself has become faint to us. P. 12, 21: dgpa avy Evrect 
puhoar’ épuwday«ray yoov, N. 9, 48: veoBadijc & adéerac | 
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pardaxg vixagdopia avy doug. The ovr of time is not infre- 
quent, P.11, 10: KeAadjoer’ axpq ovv éanépg, P. 8, 7: Kapp 
ovy arpexei, but it is well to remember that the Greek con- 
siders time as an attendant (cf. 6 xpdvog paxpde suvwy) and 
not as a medium merely. 
With dia in a local sense, the genitive is more common, as 
it is the exclusive use in prose. With the genitive the pas- 
sig.  S2@ is already made, or as good as made. With 
the accusative da is ‘along’ as well as ‘through’ 
(comp. ava and card), but it is not safe to insist. He who 
says wérerae 0 éxi re xOdva cai dia Oaddacac (N. 6, 55), says 
also éml yOdva kal dia mévroy BéBaxev (I. 3, 59). In a trans- 
ferred sense, dca with the acc. is “‘ owing to,” never “ by means 
of.” So N. 7, 21: dua rov adverq “Opnpor, is “thanks to,” 
“because of ;” so dua daipovac (I. 4, 11). 
érép in Pindar with the gen. is “above,” both literally and 
metaphorically ; once “beyond” (N. 3, 21), where ixép with 
Smép. 20% would be more common. He who stands over 
stands to protect, hence trép is “in behalf of ;” only 
once “by reason of” (I. 5 [6], 29); with the acc. it is “ be- 
yond” (O. 1, 28); “above” (P. 2, 80). 
kara occurs only once with the gen., O. 2,65: xara yac. 
With the acc. the perpendicular motion is transformed into 
, horizontal motion, “along,” and then, to extent, po- 
Kara. ~ 5. ‘ 5 
sition. «ar otxoy (P. 1, 72), is “at home,” kar 
"Oduprov (N. 10, 17), of the abode of Hebe, ca7’ axpay (O. 7, 
36), of the head of the Olympian, the stage of Athena’s first 
appearance. The transferred meaning of xara, ‘according 
to,” “in accordance with,” needs no illustration. «ara, “ after 
the likeness of,” is found in P. 2,67: cara ®oiviooay éumoddy. 
In P. 4, 125, cara «Aéoc, x. is “following hard.” 
avd ava, which has little scope in prose, has in P. the 
poetical use with the dat. (0.1, 41; 8, 51, etc.), and 
is as horizontal as cara with the ace. (P. 2, 60, etc.). 
obec, apdi, another preposition for which prose has 
little use, is frequent in Pindar. It is an adverb, 
0.1, 50 (though the passage is disputed); P.4,81. On P.8, 
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85, see note. As a preposition it has all the oblique cases, 
most frequently the dat. The “‘ both-sidedness ” of audi may 
be inside, or, more commonly, outside the dat., audi odt, 
“about the foot” (P. 4, 96), dui xdpacc, “about the hair” 
(O. 18, 39). In this outside use duqé is sometines weakened 
as the English ‘‘about” is weakened. So dpi kpouvoie, “ at 
the fountain” (O. 18, 63), aug’ avdptdvre oyeddy, “hard by 
the statue” (P. 5, 41). In dpdi roxetow (P. 6, 42), where we 
should use in prose wepi roxéac, encompassing affection may 
come in. The parents are guarded on the right hand and 
on the left. Then au@é with the dat. is used of the prize, like 
wept with dat., dug’ apyupidecow (O. 9, 97), and thence trans- 
ferred to other relations. For the inside use comp. P. 1, 12, 
where dpoi codig is “ with the environment of art,” and P. 8, 
34: éug moravoy dpoi paxarg. So in 0.13, 37: ddiw aug’ 
évi, it is the sun that compasses, where audé is felt almost as 
an adverb. épdé is also found with gen. and acc. The most 
noteworthy use is O. 10 (11), 85, where rov éyxmpuov aydi 
zodrov seems to make the tune the centre of the song. In 
dui xarov (P. 5, 24) and appl mavayupev (O. 9, 108) the «a- 
roc and the ravdyupec are measured from within. 

As adi is comparatively common in Pindar, so mepé is com- 
eet paratively rare. In epi de(pare (P. 5, 58) it is fear 

that surrounds. In mepi puxdy (P. 4, 122) joy fills 

the heart from within. 

pera (used adverbially, P. 4, 64), besides the usual prose 
constructions (O. 1, 60 al.; P. 5, 11 al.), has the ace. (0. 1, 

werd, 66) and the dat. (O. 2, 32) in the sense of “amid,” 

wedd. and the acc. as “after” in the sense of ‘to get,” as 
O. 4, 21: pera orépavoy idv. Noteworthy is pera with gen. 
in the general sense of “ among,” i. e. “as part of” (péroxos), 
P.5,94. edd, which answers in meaning to pera, is construed 
with acc. weda péyay kdparoy (P. 5, 47), and in aopdc med’ agpd- 
vw (P. 8, 74) would be represented in prose by év with dat. 
él, the most difficult of the Greek prepositions, 
is used most frequently with the dative, when the 
superposition sense makes itself felt, So O.11 (10), 13: ém 


ent. 
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oregary is not “on account of,” but “in addition to.” (See 
note on O. 9, 121.) 

rapa is limited in prose to persons and personified things, 
except in the acc. As P. uses rapa freely, there is danger 
of feeling the personal sense too much. An old 
phrase is map moddc (P. 3,60; 10,62). mapa is used 
freely with the dat. of place. See note on O. 1, 20. mapa 
with the acc. = propter, appears once in P., keeway mapa diacray 
(0. 2,71). It is the first instance of this use, which does not 
become common until much later times. 

mpéc, not unfrequently in the form zori, once in the form 
nor’ (O. 7, 90), is a favorite preposition with persons and 
seems sometimes to personify slightly. Hence P. 
4,295: Ovpoy éxddoOae mpoc Hav roddaeec, we feel 
#Bav almost as a person, and the difference from the personal 
dative is not great. So mpde we in prose is almost po. Even 
with designations of time, mpoc aa (P. 9, 27), mpdc ypac 
(N. 9, 44), the coming of dawn, of old age, is felt as the ap- 
proach of an enemy. -pdc with the dat. is seldom used. 

é apoc with the gen. of the agent is preferred to ind 

ind. : bee : 

with the gen., which is the ordinary prose con- 
struction, and therefore colorless. Pindar tries to keep his 
td fresh, and his tré with the gen. is still “under,” still 
_ what we should call ié«, although the local meaning comes 
out more distinctly with the dative. See note on O. 6, 35. 
These are only specimens, but they are sufficient to show 
that in Pindar’s poetry the prepositions stand out with local 
vividness. 

The large use of the adjective instead of the genitive has 
already been remarked on, and needs no further emphasis, 
Adjective. except so far as it seems to show that neither geni- 
Proleptic tive of place nor genitive of time is local. The 

*  proleptic, or predicative, use of the adjective is com- 
mon, and must be watched. See p. xe. 

In the use of the demonstratives Pindar differs from the 
tragic poets in his comparatively scant employment of de, 
which is pre-eminently dramatic. 


a 


Tapa. 


aps. 
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Lyric poetry makes little use of the article proper. This 
is best shown by a comparison of chorus and dialogue in the 
drama. In Pindar the old demonstrative sense is 
still conspicuous, the article can still represent and 
does represent freely an independent demonstrative pronoun ; 
it can be used as a relative. In combination with the Ssub- 
stantive it has the familiar anaphoric use, the emphatic refer- 
ence to that which is known, the use in vision, like éde. In 
the dactylo-epitrite poems, in which the article is generally 
less freely employed, the article seems to serve to bind the 
qualifier to the far-distant substantive, as in the noted pas- 
sage, O.12,5: ai ye per avdpwy | TdAN dvw, ra F ad Kdrw Wevdq 
perapwrvee Tapvoa Kvdivoorr éhwidec. That this occurs 
only in the dactylo-epitrites? is not surprising. It is only in 
the dactylo-epitrites that the movement is deliberate enough 
to allow the separation. In the tumult of the logaoedic the 
nexus would be lost. The ordinary use of the article is also 
found in Pindar, but it would take very little stress to revive 
the demonstrative meaning. The extensions of the article 
that are most noteworthy, in comparison with Homer, are the 
combination with the adjective ra reprva (O. 9, 30), that with 
the participle 6 pu} cvmeic (N. 4, 31), and especially that with 
the inf., always, except in the disputed passage, O. 2, 107, in 
the nom. The full development of the articular inf. was re- 
served for prose. 

The free position of the relative and its equivalent article 
belongs under another head. Especially worthy of 
note is the use of the relative in transitions.’ 

The voices present few peculiarities in Pindar, and it is 
hardly worth while to notice the so-called intransitive use of 
transitive verbs, as any verb can be used intransi- 
tively in any sphere of the language. The shifting 
use of dpérecy and dpérecOar, of xricae and kricacba, may be 
easily explained on general principles. The middle is no more 


Article. 


Relative. 


Voices. 





1 Srein, De articuli apud Pindarum usu, Breslau, 1868, p. 34. 
2 See Index of Subjects under Relative. 
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causative than the active, and it is a mistake to apply the 
causative formula as the key wherever the conception seems 
remote to us. Difficult is Bade@ dAcciay (P. 1, 74), and the 
causative explanation may be the true one there, though Pare- 
oOa as a nautical term may have been extended. The middle 
has more color, more feeling, than the active, and we might be 
tempted to see in Pindar’s use of ebpetv, where we might ex- 
pect etpéoOa (P. 2, 64), a certain aristocratic contempt of ef- 
fect, but we find the fut. middle of xeAadw (O. 10 [11], 79) 
and of yapvw (I. 1, 30) where it is worth while to notice the 
analogy of doopat, Bonooua, and the rest.’ In dvadjoavrec 
xopac (P. 10, 40), céuac’ takes the place of the reflexive pro- 
noun as corpus does in Latin, and so does yairav in éarepa- 
vwoe xairay (0.14, 24). On the passive use of caracysperoc, 
see P. 1,10. Pindar has no future passive apart from the 
future middle (see note on O. 8, 45: dpéerat). 

As to the present indicative in Pindar, chiefly worthy of note 
is the absence of the so-called historical present. Brugmann 

Present has recently vindicated the proethnic rights of the 

Tense. historical present on the just ground of the time- 
lessness of the present. It is therefore not a little remarkable 
that Pindar uses it as little as Homer uses it. To them the 
historical present must have been either too vulgar or too hur- 
ried. viserae (O. 3, 34) isa true present, and so is dékovra: (P. 
5,86). The oracular use of the praesens propheticum is put in 
the mouth of Apollo, O. 8, 40: ddioxeras, of Medeia, P. 4, 49: 
tEavicrayrat. 

The conative force of the present participle is conspicuous, 
so that it may stand, as in prose, where we might expect the 
fut., though some would read kopiEwy (P. 4, 106) and kopi- 
Eovrac (0. 18,15). But all Pindar’s uses of the present par- 
ticiple can be paralleled in good prose. The present inf. in 
Imperfect oratio obliqua to represent the imperfect after a 
and Aorist. bres, tense occurs in O. 7, 55, a usage very common 
in Herodotos. A special study has been consecrated to the 





1 See the list in Rurnerrorp’s New Phrynichus, p. 383. 
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use of the imperfect and aorist in Pindar,’ and it has been 
shown that the aorist, preponderating as it does in lyric 
narrative, is used, as a rule, with more frequency in the logaoe- 
dic poems than in the dactylo-epitrite. An interchange of 
tenses is not to be conceded. Agire is not equivalent to ehure, 
but means ‘“‘had to leave” (O. 6, 45), rixre, “she was a moth- 
er” (0. 6,85). The negatived aor. of a negative notion has 
for its pendant a positive imperfect in P. 3, 27: ob8 2\abe 
oxomdy . . . dev vaov Baorrevc. The conative imperfect is 
Panhellenic. The perfect has originally nothing to 
do with completed action as such. Completed ac- 
tion is only the result of intense action. The perfects of the 
senses, such as dédopxe (O. 1, 94), of emotion, yéyabe (N. 3, 
33), like the perfects of sound, xéxpaya, xékAayya, Térpvya, are 
not perfects in the ordinary sense. The perfect of the result 
of action requires no notice. The pluperfect, the perfect 
of the past, is of rare occurrence in Pindar (0. 6, 54) as in 
Aischylos. The picturesque Homeric use is not found. The 
aorist abounds in sharp summaries, and is used with 
full consciousness. The gnomic aorist, cither as the 
aorist of the typical action, or as the aorist of experience (em- 
piric aorist), with a negative as ob mw ric evpev (O. 12, 8), or 
with woré as evvai raparporot EBadév Tore (P. 2, 35), has many 
examples in Pindar. In combination with the universal pres- 
ent it sometimes produces the effect of sharp, incisive action 
(see note on P. 2, 90) ; but we must not overstrain the point. 

The future has many marks of a modal origin. It is not 
simply predictive. Like the English periphrastic “ shall” and 
“will,” it was originally something more than the 
foretelling of what was to come. Traces of this 
modal future are found here and there in P. épéw, “I must 
needs tell” (0. 8, 57). So cwydoopar (P. 9, 96). 

The tenses of the moods—durative (present) and complexive 
*Tenses of (aoristic)—are used in conformity with the general 
the Moods. principles of the language. When a verb of think- 


Perfect. 


Aorist. 


Future. 





1 American Journal of Philology, IV. pp. 158-165. 
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ing becomes a verb of wishing or willing, there is no difficulty 
about the use of the aorist as a future (see note on P. 1, 44), 
but the fut. often lies too near, as P. 4, 248, where mpaacba 
must give way to mpaéecOar on account of the negative. 

The indicative mood requires little comment. In one place 
the future takes dy, N. 7, 68: padwv dé ric ay épet, where 
avepei is possible. The large use of the indic. in 
the conditional sentence is especially characteristic 

of Pindar’s love of the concrete.’ 

The pure subjunctive in prose, whether in dependent or 
“in independent clauses, is always imperative in its character, 
whether we call it adhortative, interrogative, or 
final. The subjunctive question expects an im- 
perative answer. Examples of familiar constructions are P. 1, 
60: ay eer’ ékevpwpev tpvoy, I. 7 (8), 6: par év éppavia 
néowpev arepavuy | pire xddea Oepareve, O. 5,24: py parevoy 
ede yevéoOa. On the short-vowel subj., see O.1,7. In O. 2, 
2: keXadjoopuev may be either fut. or subj. The Homeric use 
of the subjunctive in which the imperative tone is lowered to 
simple prediction (comp. the toning-down of “shall” and 
“will,” just referred to) is not found in Pindar. 

The opt. when standing free is regularly a wishing mood in 
Pindar, the wish passing easily, at times, into the semblance of 
a command. The opt. of wish usually dispenses 
with ei ydp in P.—ei yap with opt. is found in P. 
1,46; N.7 (8), 98—and the present seems to occur more fre- 
quently than is usual in proportion to the aor. Pres. e. g. O. 
1,115; 4,12; 6,97 (2). 102; 8, 85. 88; 9,80; P.1, 46. 56; 
10,17; 11,50. Aor.e.g.0. 8,29; 9,84; 13,25; P.1, 47; 
9,90. In one breath we have the opt., O. 13, 26: a@Odvnroc 
yévow, in the next the imperative, edOuve (v.28). @époe (O. 9, 
44), trooxamrot ric (N. 5, 19), are to all intents imperatives, 
and so the optatives O. 3, 45 and P. 10, 21, where cin is 
commonly set down as potential opt., and equivalent to opt. « 
with ay. Of this old potential use of the opt. there are only 


Indicative. 


Subjanctive. 


Optative. 





1 See American Journal of Philology, III. p. 438. 
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a few examples, and hardly one of these beyond cavil. The 
clearest is O. 11 (10), end: ob? aibwy adwrne | vbr’ épiBpopor 
Agovrec oeadAdEatvro 700c, where Hartung reads duahddkauvr’ dy 
n0o¢ despite digamma, Schroeder, deadddEarro (gnomic aor,). 

The imperative follows the rule. As every other idiomatic 
Greek author, Pindar has many examples of the weight of the 
present imperative—a string, P. 1, 86 foll.—of the 
impact of the aor., see O. 1,76 foll. Special uses 
have not been noted. 

Inseparably connected with the use of the moods is the 
use of the particles dy and cev.1 In Homer key preponder- 
ates over av: in Pindar dy has gained greatly on 
xev. In the Iliad kev stands to dy as 4 tol. In 
Pindar they nearly balance. In all Homer there is but one key 
with inf., I]. 22, 11, and that used in a confused way, but one 
dy, Il. 9, 684, and that with direct reference to v.417. Pindar 
has no &y with the inf., but he uses «ev three times with the 
inf., with pres. (P. 7,20), with aor. (P. 3, 111), with fut. (O. 1, 
110). Pindar has Homer's leaning to &v with the negative, 
but he does not use it in the formulated conditional sentence, 
although it has effected a lodgment in the generic relative and 
in the temporal sentence, from which in Attic it was destined 
to shut out the old constructions with the pnre subjunctive. 

A short space must suffice for the behavior of the moods 
in compound sentences. The structure of the sentence js very 
much simplified by the large use of the participle and the 
freedom of the infinitive. Pindar has much less variety than 
Homer, and in syntax, as in other matters, shows a certain 
daintiness of selection. 

The Homeric form of oratio obliqua is also the Pindaric. 
The reigning form is the infinitive. So with A€yor7s, O. 2,31; 

Oratio 9,53; gavri,O.7, 54; P. 4, 88; da, 0. 6,49; garo, 
obliqua. P_ 4,33; edyorro, 0.6, 54; g0¢yEouar, O.1,36. Even 
with efre (against the rule), 0.7,62. (Cf.J.Mart. Ap.I. 12,32.) 


Imperative. 


av and Kev. 





} For particulars see American Journal of Philology, III. pp. 446-456 ; 
B. Breyer, Analecta Pindarica, p. 12 foll. 
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The ind. with wc (N. 1, 35) or dre (O. 1, 48) is occasionally 
used. Notice the prolepsis in O, 14, 22: vidy etance dre... 
Fou... éorepavwoe yairay. 

Homer does not use the opt. after a past tense to represent 
the indicative, except after an interrogative.’ So in Pindar 
the indicative after an interrogative may remain as P. 4, 63; 
N. 1, 61; 3, 25, or be changed into the opt. as P. 9, 126, where 
one would be tempted to turn the fut. opt. into the fut. indic. 
were it not for O. 6, 49, where the relative, being confounded 
with the interrogative, takes the opt. 

In the causal sentence we find dr, O. 1, 60; 3, 39; 8, 33; 
10 (11), 35; P. 2, 31. 73 al.; &e, O. 13, 45; N. 6, 34, but 

Cansal Chiefly éme/, O. 2, 108; 3, 6; 4,12; 6, 27; 7, 61. 
Sentences. 90 a], The mood is the indicative or an equivalent 
opt. and dy (O. 13, 45). 

The chief final particle is é¢pa, a particle that was already 
obsolescent. Selected by Pindar doubtless for its antique 

Final sound, it was soon to disappear from classical poet- 
Sentences. yy That he had no feeling for its original signifi- 
cation is shown by the fact that he never employs it in its 
temporal sense.” 6¢pa occurs eleven times, we three times, 
we &y once, érwe once, wy four times, iva, “in order that,” 
never. For &e ay see O. 7, 42; drwe (N. 3, 62) has been 
needlessly attacked. The sequence is regular, principal tenses 
being followed by the subj., historical tenses by the opt.— 
a rule fixed by Homer. The two exceptions are easily ex- 
plained. P. 4,92: égpa... Epara is good for all time, O. 7, 
13: xaréBay is an aorist used as a perfect, the perfect form 
being regularly used as a present.° 

Remarkable for its narrow range and its sharpness is Pin- 
Conditional Gar’s treatment of the conditional sentence.t The 
Sentences. most striking feature is the predominance of the 





1 American Journal of Philology, IV. p. 419. 

2 See Wener, Entwickelungsgeschichte der Absichtssitze, p. 72; Amer- 
ican Journal of Philology, IV. p. 431. 

® American Journal of Philology, IV. p. 429 (note). 

4 For details see American Journal of Philology, IIT. pp. 484-445. 
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logical hypothesis, the indicative in protasis, the indicative or 
equivalent in apodosis. This form outnumbers far all the 
others put together. It is largely a mere formal condition. 
It is based on what the poet knows or sees. Sometimes it 
is generic (see O. 11 [10], 4), but it almost always has in view 
a particular illustration of the principle involved. 

The generic condition proper is put in the old form of 
this hypothesis, ei with the subj., chiefly, perhaps exclusively 
the aorist subj., for in I 4 (5), 12: ei dkovoyn, almost forces 
itself on the reader. Pindar knows nothing of e xe, jy, ei av. 

Pindar’s few ideal conditions («i with opt.) occur in 
dreamy, wistful passages, which seem to show that the opta- 
tive is, after all, not ill-named. Sometimes we can feel the 
growth out of the wish (O. 1, 108; P. 3, 110), sometimes 
formal wish is followed by an apodosis (P. 1, 46). Still few- 
er are the unreal conditions, conditions against fact, and in 
these we hear the hopeless wish (P. 3, 63.73). We are evi- 
dently in a different world from Homer’s, we are lapsing into 
formulae.’ 

The relative sentence follows the lines of the first two classes 
of the condition, except that it admits cey and ay in generic 

Relative sentences with the subj. «ev, N. 4, 7 (acc. to the 
Sentences. Schol.), dv, P.1,100; 5, 65; 10, 23; N. 4,91; pure 
subj., O. 3,11; 6,75; 8,11; N.3, 71; 9,44; 1.1, 50; 6 (7), 
18. The Homeric «ev with subj. of a more exact future oc- 
curs in the most epic of all the odes, P. 4,51. Opt. with av 
occurs in P. 9,129: 6¢ ay Pavoee, for which see the passage. 

It is in the temporal sentence that the need of expressing 
generic and particular action, prior and subsequent action, is 
Temporal felt most distinctly. The original generic here too 
Sentences. was the pure subj. which Pindar retains here and 
there in the fragments. But dy with the temporal particles 
has already formed a stable compound for the expression of 
indefinite and future relations. O. 2, 23; 6, 67; 10 (11), 
100; P. 1,4; 2,11; 3,106; 5,2; 8, 8.96. This a with 





' For examples see Index of Subjects, s. v. Condition. 
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subj. is retained after a past tense, O. 13, 80; N. 1,67; there 
is no frequentative opt., no opt. representing dy w. subj. in 
Pindar. 

Of course the indicative is used of particular occasions. 
Noteworthy is the use of érére with the indic. (see note on 
P. 3,91). The fulness of the form gives it the effect of the 
exact Hvixa, 

Of the temporal particles of limit Pindar uses de = Zwe¢ 
once, O. 10 (11), 56, «piv with the aor. inf., according to the 
norm, in the sense of “before,” as P. 2, 92; 3,9; 9, 122; 
N.7, 73; 8,51; 9, 26, zpiv with the indic., also according to 
the norm, in the sense of “ until,” ’ O. 9, 57; 13, 65, with neg., 
N. 4, 28. 

The infinitive plays a large part in Pindar. It has been suf- 
ficiently deadened to admit the article (post-Homeric).” Most 
of the examples are in the aorist, O. 2, 56.107; 8, 
59.60; 9,40; P.1,99; N.8,44. The present oc- 
curs in O. 9,41; P. 2, 56; N. 5,18. These are all nom- 
inatives except the disputed O. 2, 107, and all retain the 
demonstrative force of the article. The language has not 
yet allowed itself to violate the sense of form by using a 
preposition with what had been so long felt as a dative. 
And this dative force—for the infinitive seems to be the 
dative of a verbal noun—accounts for all that is peculiar in 
the use of the Pindaric infinitive. Whether we call it epexe- 
getic, whether we call it final, we are still in the sphere of the 
dative. It is hardly needful to cite dyaOov pdpracba (O. 6, 
17), copdc Kopvocéuer (P. 8, 74), or even eipnotemic dvayetcOae 
(O. 9, 86), and ém@avéorepoy nvOéoOa (P. 7, 7). What the 
later language has retained only here and there in phrases, 
Pindar uses as of right, dace . . . xpiecOar (P. 4, 222), wéurev 
avadsioba (I. 2,16). The inf. is consecutive enough, and sel- 
dom takes Wore, but four times in all, once O. 9, 80. The 


Infinitive. 





1 American Journal of Philology, II. pp. 467-469. 
2 American Journal of Philology, III. p. 192 foll. Transactions Amer, 
Philol. Assoc., 1878, p. 11 (for the position). 
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consecutive notion proper (ore with indic.) is not suited to 
epic and lyric, in which the final abounds. Of course the 
infinitive had long been so far deorganized as to serve as a 
representative of the indic. in oratio obliqua, and in this re- 
spect Pindar presents no peculiarities, except that he some- 
times holds the aorist inf. to its timelessness. See above, p. civ. 

The infinitive is closely akin to the opt., and it is not sur- 
prising that it should be used as such. P. 1, 67: Zed réder, 
aici Suaxpivery MOyor avOpwTwy (= cide deaxpivoe déyoc). 

For the inf. as an imperative see O. 13, 114, where some 
read xovgoii p’ éxvetoar rociv, and give the inf. an optative 
use. 

After a long discourse, in which participles had been used 
very freely, Sokrates says in Plato’s Phaidros, 238 D: ra viv 
yap obkére réppw diOvpipBwy Pbéyyopnat, and it is 
natural that the lyric poet should make large use 
of the participle, which enables him to concentrate his narra- 
tive on the main points, while preserving the color of the 
thought or the description. We are prone to analyze the 
participle, to call it temporal, conditional, adversative, whereas 
the participial form avoids and often defies the analysis. 
When the later rhetorician wanted logical clearness, he would 
none of the participle, and Dionysios of Halikarnassos makes 
a distinct point against Isaios’ for multiplying the genitive 
absolute. In narrative the participle gives color, gives atmos~ 
phere. Turn it into a finite verb and you have a catalogue, 
at best an outline, and not a picture. Notice the effect of O. 
1, 49-51, where each point of horror is accentuated, rapor... 
dteddoarro Kai payor. When the poet finds that he has been 
too leisurely in his narrative, his haste is marked by the use 
of finite verbs. So at the close of the story of the Argonautic 
expedition, after recounting the adventure with the fire-breath- 
ing oxen, in which descriptive participles play a conspicuous 
part (P. 4, 224-237), Pindar, as if feeling that his time was 
short, has not a participle to throw away on the adventure of 


Participles. 





 Tudicium de Isaeo, 598 (R). Comp. Am. Journ. of Phil. IX. p, 142, 
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the dragon, and when he openly acknowledges (v. 247) that 
he must be brief, he touches off each stage in the subsequent 
action with a single finite aorist verb, and does not even allow 
a parenthetic imperfect. 

Instead, then, of the formal sentences of time, cause, adver- 
sative relation, condition, purpose, we often find the participle, 
although in many cases it is best not to analyze. The tem- 
poral relation is of course that which is rooted in the parti- 
Temporat ciple, and all the others come from that. Ordina- 
Participle. ily the aorist. part. precedes in time the finite verb 
with which it is associated. O.1,71: éAOwov... dxvev, O. 6, 
37: méoac yodov... exer’ ivy, O18, 86: avaBac .. . Era 
ev, P. 4,112: wadoc ... Onxapevor. . . wéwrov, v. 149: arov- 
pac... vépent, P. 9, 82: cepvoy avrpoy .. . mpodimwy Oupov 
..» Oatpacov, N. 1, 43: wepadro be mpwrov paxac - . . dowve 
. +. papWacc ... dgeac. The tenses are often so combined 
that the durative tense of the participle accompanies and 
colors the leading verb in the aor. The effect of this is to 
hold the balance between the tenses. Any descriptive pas- 
sage will give examples.’ So O. 6, 46: é0péavro. . . kadd- 
pevo, v. 48: éXhatvwy tkero, P. 4,95: ikero orevowy, v. 185: 
éootpevot ... karéoray. The action is often coincident. O. 
10 (11), 53: EOnxe ddpov Avot | rysdoare wépov ’Adeod, I. 5 
(6), 51: elmév re pwrhoate are pavric avap, P. 3, 385: &¢ Kaxdv 
tpéWatc ésapacoard vv. So with the durative tenses, P. 4, 
271: xp padaxay xépa mpooPdaddovra Tpwpay EAKEoC appuro- 
Aety. The coincidence is sometimes disguised by the negative. 
So O. 8, 29: rotro mpacowy pu} Kapoe (= Kaprepoin), O. 6, 36: 
od Edabe (= gavepa rv) . . . KAéxrowea. 

The participle is used after verbs of perception (intellectual 
and actual) as usual. O. 6, 8: torw... éxwy, I. 6 (7), 27: 

Participle toTw... avbwv,O. 14,16: idotea rovee Kwpov... 
Toate couga BiBavra, P. 2, 54: eldov ...’Apyidoxov . . 
meacvopevov, N.11,15: Ovara peuvaobw repioré\Awy 


péAn, O. 10 (11), 3: ddeidwy érecAéXaOa. Actual perception is 





*See American Journal of Philology, IV. p. 165. 
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seldom put in the aor. part., usually in pres. or perf., P. 5, 
84: samrwOeicay marpav .. . idor, P. 10, 23: b¢ ay... vidv 
in ruxdvra orepavwr, I. 7 (8), 36: vidy eladérw Oardyr’ év 
TOAE MY. 

Causal is an inference from temporal. So often with verbs 
of emotion. So P. 1,13: driovrac... déovra, P. 4,112: 

Causal Seioarvrec bBow ... wepTroy, V. 122; yaOnoev... yo- 
Participle. 9, idwy, N. 8, 83: yéyabe... rauwy. For a re- 
markable construction, where the participle is treated exactly 
as dre with a finite verb, see P. 7, 15. 

The adversative relation is expressed in Greek chiefly by 
the participle. The language is sometimes kind enough to 
Adversative give warning of this by cairep and éuwe, but often 
= eee no notice is given, and failure to understand it is 
charged to stupidity. I. 7 (8), 5: xaémep axvipevoc, N. 6,7: 
kairep ob« eiddrec, P. 4, 140: rpayeiay éprdvrwy mpoc emiBdav 
Gwe, O.1, 46: patopevor, N. 4, 85: Ketvoc dug’ Axéporre vae- 
rawy éuav | yAdaoay eipérw kedadgrev. So P.1, 64: vaiovrec, 
P. 4,180: vacerdovrec. 

Pindar has a number of participles, which, if analyzed, 
would yield a conditional precipitate. This analysis is some- 
Conditional times forcibly suggested by ce. So 0.6, 7: émecdip- 
Participle.  Gaic — el ETLKUPGELE, O. 10 (11), 22: O4face=ei OnEece, 
P. 10, 29: imy = ef tore, v. 62: rvyoy = ei rbyoe, N. 4, 93: 
aivéwy = ei aivoin, N. 9, 84: traorilwy = ci trjomec. But 
it is often best to let analysis alone. Given, ebphaee epevvar 
(O. 18, 113), and causal and conditional meet. The Attic 
would resolve: éav épevvae, etphoecc, not so Pindar. 

The fut. participle, as is well known, has a very limited 
range in Greek, being employed chiefly’ in the old modal 

Future sense of the future after verbs of motion, or as the 
Participle.  yepresentative of the indicative after verbs of per- 
ception and after #e—the last a comparatively late growth. 





1 éogopévac amounts to an adj. (O. 12, 8), like the Lat. futwrus. An 
extension of the use is seen in N. 5,1: éduwboovra FepyateoOa ayddpara. 
I. 2,46: ovd« Euvicovrag abrove eipyacdpay. 
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After verbs of motion Pindar has the future participle, e. g. 
O. 6, 38: @yer’ iby parrevodperoc, O. 5,19: epxopat airhowy : 
but the present participle occurs so often with verbs of mo- 
tion that it is not worth while to change dyxopigwy (P. 4, 
105) into ceycopigwr. Peo. i8s ~épwr pédoc Epxopa, N. 5, 3: 
oreixe ... Crayyéddatoa, N. 10, 16: abdAay éondOev. .. bépwr, 
v. 66: fAOe. . . Sidxwv, N. 11, 84: tGa...avaywv. There 
is of course a difference, as appears O. 5,19: Epyouar Avdiou 
drbwv év abdote airhowr, but the two blend, as is seen O. 8, 49: 
dippa Body ravuey anonéuruy .. . érorpdpevoc. 

This is not the place to discuss the origin and development 
of the genitive absolute. The detachment must have been 
Genitive gradual, beginning probably with the gen. of the 
Absolute. time within which with the present and extending 
to the aorist, beginning with the pure genitive and extending 
to the abl. genitive until it became phraseological and lost to 
consciousness. The last step is taken when the subject is 
omitted, a step not taken by Homer except Il. 18, 406 = Od. 
4,19. In Pindar it is rare. See note on P. 8, 43. 

In Pindar the gen. abs. is evidently not so free as it is in 
later times, and whenever there is easy dependence we must 
accept it. P. 3,25: ed@dvroc ebvaoOn Eévou | Néxrporowy am’ ’Ap- 
kadiac, P11, 83: mupwhévrwy | Tpwwy Educe dduouc «Spdraros. 
See also note on P. 8, 85. In Homer the present part. is 
far more common than the aor.;* in Pindar, ace. to a 
recent count, aor. and pres. nearly balance. The relation is 
chiefly temporal; cause and condition come in incident- 
ally. Of time aor. P. 1, 80: avdpwov kaudvrwy, O. 3, 19: 
Bwpov aywbévrwr,” P. 4,69: mrevedrtwy Mouvar, P. 4, 292: 





: Ciassen, Beobachtungen uber den homerischen Sprachgebrauch, 
p. 180. 

7 N.1,41: ofyOecay wvdav. Fennell in his note admits the possibil- 
ity of the dragons having opened the gates. This would have been 
naturally olZayrec widacg. In Latin the first inference with the passive 
form of the abl. absol. is the identity of the agent with the subject of 
the sentence; in Greek with the passive form of the gen. absol. it is the 
last, and, to say the least, rare, 
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Antavroc otpov al., pres., O. 5, 23: vidv maptorapevwv, P.11,17: 
povevopévov marpéc. Of cause or condition, O. 3, 39: evimmwy 
diddvrwv Tuvdapdar, P. 10, 55: “Epupaiwy . .. tpoxedryrwy al. 

The participle differs from the infinitive, from the verbal 
noun in concreteness, and concreteness is one of the marks of 
esuenhs Pindar’s style; so that it is not surprising to find 
Pit, him using the participie instead of the infinitive, 

instead of the abstract noun. We are so used to 
this in certain Latin authors that we overlook its rarity in 
Greek, and yet we are startled when we meet such a specimen 
as 0.9, 111: dvev d& Deov ceoryapévov | ob oxatdrepor xn 
écaorov, where the participle has a much more cogent effect 
than ceovyao0a. An analysis into cay ceovynpévoy a would 
weaken the sentence hopelessly. P. 11, 22: mérepdv nev tip’ 
Igeyéver in’ Evpine | opaxGeioa Hr warpac Exricev; P.8, 102: 
[AyeArede] dpaev rupi caidpevoc | ex Aavawy ydov. See note 
on O. 8, 6. In Jike manner interpret P. 2, 21: “[fiova gavri 
ratra Pporoic | héyewy év mrepdevre rpox@ | marra Kvdwyddpevor. 
Ixion does not preach; he gives an object lesson. 

The few examples of the participle in the predicate fall un- 
der the rule. They are either adjectives or are dissociated 
Participle in from the copulative verb. Comp. note on P. 6, 

Predicate. 98, and notice the parallelism, N. 9, 32: évré roe 
gikurroi 7° abrdOe Kal kredvwr 2xorrec Kpéscovacg dvdpac. 

Many other points must be omitted for want of space, and 
the reader is referred to the commentary for further particu- 
lars. The Jarge use of parataxis makes the Pindaric handling 
of the particles of especial interest to the grammarian, and 
we find exactness as in the use of re... re... ., Te Kal, 
paired with bold variation as pev...re. It must suffice here, 
if the impression has been produced that in syntax, as in 
everything else, Pindar is sharp, cogent, effective. There is 
no “subjectivity ” about his pictures, and the syntax plays its 
part, too often overlooked, in producing the bold contour. 





? See W. J. ALExanper in American Journal of Philology, IV. 291 foll., 
and my Justin Martyr, Apol. I. 3,4; 19, 5. 
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A complete Pindaric syntax would be at the same time a the- 
ory of Pindaric style. 

The order of words in Pindar is of prime importance to 
those who would study “composition” in the antique sense, 
Orderor but the effect of the sequence of sounds must be 
Words. left to special studies.1 Noteworthy is Pindar’s 
fondness for alliteration in 8, 7, «,7,p- Sigmatism, which his 
teacher, Lasos of Hermione, avoided so much that he actually 
composed a number of asigmatic poems, was not shunned by 
Pindar, as appears in P, 2, 80. Nor did he scrupulously avoid 
the recurrence of the same groups in successive syllables, 
P. 2, 80: brép epxoc, O. 6, 16: cirev &v OBaonr, O. 4, 22: ev 
wren, P. 1, 69: aynrip avip. Rhymes are not infrequent. 
Of course they are felt chiefly when rhythmical stress brings 
them out, P. 4,193: xpuaéav yelperor KaBwr daddy, P, 4, 32: 
GAA yap vdorov rpdpactc yAv«Kepod, less where the rhyming 
words have different stress, as O. 9, 24: padspais émipréywr 
dodais. To the average reader, however, the position of words 
is chiefly of interest, so far as it gives emphasis to the leading 
elements, and in this respect the study of the rhythms aids 
very much in removing the difficulties that the beginner may 
find. In the equable measures of the dactylo-epitrites the 
separation of the words gives very little trouble. Our minds 
are attuned to the leisurely motion, and we can afford to wait. 
The stress- points of the verse signal to one another. No 
matter what the distance between beginning and end of a verse, 
they are never really far apart, and then again the meaning is 
often to be gathered from the edge of the ode in a manner 
of acrostic. The attention is often kept alive by suspense, 
the object being held back as if it were the answer to a riddle, 
and this very suspense serves to preserve the organic unity as 
well as to bind epode more closely to antistrophe. Some- 
times when the thought seems to have reached its legitimate 
end, a message follows, a momentous codicil to the poetic tes- 
tament, a condition, a restriction. Sometimes again a word is 





1 Harre, De verborum apud Pindarum conlocatione, Berlin, 1867. 
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held by the power of the rhythm until it penetrates the whole 
structure. Sometimes the poet strikes sharply two or three 
notes that convey to the student the movement of the whole, 
and QO. 2 and P. 5 give up their secret to the skilled in song. 
All this is capable of demonstration, but it is a weariness to 
demonstrate what every one who attacks Pindar resolutely 
will soon find out for himself." Certain peculiarities of posi- 
tion,” such as hyperbaton and chiasm have been duly noticed 
in the commentary. The hyperbata are not over-common nor 
over-harsh. Chiasm is not unfrequently overlooked by the 
beginner; it is the beautiful Greek method of giving a double 
stress to opposing pairs, a stress that we are prone to bring 
about by the mechanical expedient of hammering emphasis 
and dead pause. 

A word here as to the figure known as hypallage, for while 
hypallage is not the result of the order of words, it is the re- 
sult of the close knitting of words. By hypallage 
an attribute that belongs in logical strictness to one 
word of a complex is applied to another. Sometimes it makes 
so little difference that no notice has been taken of it in this edi- 
tion. If, for instance, the kine are dun, what trouble is given 
by Body EarOac ayédac (P. 4,149)? In other cases, however, 
the effect is much more marked, the words are rolled together 
so as to give a superb unity, as O. 3, 3: Ofjpwroe Ohvpmovicav 
ipvoy rather than Ofpwvoc ’OAvpmovicov burov, as in O. 10 
(11), 6: Wevdéwy évieray dderdkevov, as in P. 4, 255: iperépac 
axrivoc 6AGov. Of Pindar’s noble compounds something has 
been said already, but the range is much extended if we con- 
sider the manner in which he gathers up word after word 
into the sweep of his movement, and we begin to feel that 
there is something in the profundo ore of Horace. 


Hypallage. 





1 See Index of Subjects under Position. 

2 More stress might have been laid on the regular interposition of the 
preposition between attribute and substantive or substantive and attribute. 
See notes on 0. 1, 37; 5, 22; P. 8, 88. 
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NOTES 


(@8" The abbreviations in the Notes are all, or nearly all, 
familiar—such as O. = Olympian Odes, P. = Pythian or Pindar, 
N. = Nemean, I.=Isthmian. Once or twice A. is used for the 
Codex Ambrosianus, Schol. Germ.—Scholia Germani, Cod. Perus. 
=Codex Perusinus. The Nemean and Isthmian Odes and the 
Fragments are cited for convenience’ sake according to the edi- 
tion of Christ (Teubner). 


NOTES. 





OLYMPIA I. 


Syracuse * was founded by a colony of Dorians from Corinth, 
under the Herakleid Archias, in Ol. 11, 3 (734 B.c.). The first 
point settled was the island Ortygia (N.1, 1: dumvevpa cepydy 
"Adgeod, | Kreway Supakoooay Oados *Oprvyia), With which Achra- 
dina, on the mainland, was afterwards united. The city grew 
until it embraced in its circuit five districts, each worthy to be 
called a city; but even in the earlier time Pindar’s address was 
no figure of speech, P. 2,1: peyadomddes & Supdkocat. 

Theconstitution of Syracuse, originally aristocratic,was changed. 
into a tyrannis by Gelon, prince of Gela, who reconciled the fac- 
tions of the city, Ol. 73, 4 (485 B.c.), After Gelon became lord 
of Syracuse, he made it his residence, enlarged it, built up Achra- 
dina, added Tyche, and what was afterwards called Neapolis, 
All this was not accomplished without high-handed measures, 
such as the transplanting of the populations of other cities. Gela 
lost half its inhabitants. Kamarina was razed to the ground, 
and the Kamarinaians transferred in a body to Syracuse (see O. 4). 
Under Gelon’s rule Syracuse became the chief city of Sicily, the 
tyrant of Syracuse one of the most important personages on Gre- 
cian soil. Applied to by the Greeks for aid, when the invasion 
of Xerxes was impending, Gelon offered two hundred triremes, 
twenty thousand men-at-arms, two thousand cavalry, two thou- 
sand archers, two thousand slingers, two thousand light troops, 
and provisions for the whole Greek army until the close of the 
war, on condition that he should have the command in chief 





1 In the historical introductions, especial acknowledgments are due 
to Mezger. 
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(Herod. 7, 158). Soon after this offer was declined, Gelon was 
called on to help his father-in-law, Theron of Akragas, against 
the Carthaginians, who had espoused the cause of Terillos of Hi- 
mera (see O. 12), and Anaxilas of Rhegion, son-in-law of Terillos. 

The great battle of Himera, popularly put on the same day as 
the battle of Salamis—really fought somewhat earlier—ended in 
the signal defeat of the Carthaginians, who lost one hundred and 
fifty thousand men dead on the field. The Carthaginians sued 
for peace, which was granted on singularly easy terms; for the 
Carthaginians were backed by the Persian empire with its vast 
resources, The battle of Salamis had not yet shown the weakness 
of the Persian power; and, in fact, the immediate effect of that 
battle has been exaggerated. Persia lost little of her prestige 
until the close of the fifth century, and Persian gold was a potent 
element in Greek history far into the fourth. 

The consequence of the victory at Himera was a vast acces- 
sion of power and influence for Gelon. Anaxilas of Rhegion, 
and a number of Sicilian cities, recognized his supremacy. But 
in the midst of his plans and projects Gelon died of dropsy, 
Ol. 75, 3 (478 B.c.). To bis brother, Polyzelos, he left the com- 
mand of the army, the guardianship of his minor son, and the 
hand of his widow, daughter of Theron. Hieron, the elder of the 
surviving brothers, who had been prince of Gela, succeeded to 
the government. Owing to the machinations of Hieron, Polyze- 
los was forced to take refuge with Theron of Akragas, who was 
at once his father-in-law and his son-in-law; and a war between 
Hieron and Theron was imminent, had not a reconciliation been 
effected by Simonides, the poet. Polyzelos was allowed to re- 
turn to Syracuse, but Hieron was thenceforward sole ruler. In 
477 the Epizephyrian Lokrians invoked the help of Hieron 
against Anaxilas of Rhegion; the prince sent his brother-in- 
law, Chromios (see N. 1 and 9), to Anaxilas, and the lord of Rhe- 
gion held his hand. In 474 the inhabitants of Kyme (Cumae) 
were hard pressed by the Etruscans. Hieron immediately grant- 
ed the desired aid, and defeated the Etruscans in a naval engage- 
ment off Cumae. A helmet with the inscription ‘Idpe» 6 Actvoueé- 
veos | kai roi Supaxdovoe | > Ai Tupdy’ dd Kipas was found at 
Olympia in 1817 (Hicks, No. 15). The year after—Ol. 76, 4 (473 
B.c.)—Hieron defeated Thrasydaios, son of Theron, and Akragas 
and Himera both acknowledged his sway; but he granted them 
their independence and a democratic constitution. 
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To his success in war Hieron wished to add the heroic honors 
paid to the founder of a new city. This new city, Aitna, was 
founded, 01.76, 1 (476 B.c.), in the territory of Katana, the old 
inhabitants having been removed to Leontini, Ten thousand 
citizens were imported, half from Syracuse and Gela, the other 
half Peloponnesian immigrants. The constitution was Doric; 
and Hieron’s son, Deinomenes, and his brother-in-law, Chromios, 
were put in charge. Hieron often called himself Airvaios (P. 1); 
Chromios followed his example (N. 1), and the founding of the 
city was celebrated by the “ Aitnaian women” of Aischylos, and 
by Pindar’s first Pythian. 

The court of Hieron was a centre of literature and art. Epi- 
charmos was a frequent guest. Aischylos, Simonides, Bakchyli- 
des, Pindar were among the visitors. No Doric prince ever 
reached such a height of glory. He was brilliantly successful 
at the great games: Ol. 73 and 77, with the single horse; Ol. 
78, with the chariot; Pyth. 26 and 27, with the single horse; 
Pyth. 29, with the chariot, and again with mules. Successes 
elsewhere are not unlikely. He devised and performed liberal 
things. A special treasury was erected at Olympia for the Car- 
thaginian booty, and the noble gift which he vowed to the 
Olympian Zeus was set up after his death by his son Deinome- 
nes—a bronze four-horse chariot and driver, the work of Ouatas, 
on either side a horse with a boy rider by Kalamis. 

As a Doric prince, Hieron has found as little favor with pos- 
terity as he did with his Athenian contemporary Themistokles. 
A tyrant, he helped the moralists to make the uneasiness of 
crowned heads still more uneasy. He became the type of splen- 
did success and of splendid misery ; for he was tortured by bod- 
ily suffering, he was surrounded by.’sycophants and informers, 
and lived in an atmosphere of treachery and meanness. Those 
who see in Pindar’s Hieronic odes sermons levelled at the unfor- 
tunate prince will be inclined to despise the greatest ruler of his 
‘day. A more humane judgment will recognize high qualities 
impaired by the faults that were engendered and exaggerated 
by the tyrannis. 

Hieron died Ol. 78, 2 (467 B.c.), at Aitna, and upon his death 
received heroic honors. 


The first Olympian celebrates the victory gained by Hieron, 
Ol, 77 (472 8B.c.), with his race-horse Pherenikos. He was then 
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at the height of his power and glory. Some put the ode four 
years earlier, Ol. 76 (476 B.c.). 

The theme of the poem is given in v. 7, pn® ’OAupmias dyava 
éprepov adddoouev; and while every Olympian does honor to Olym- 
pia, this is the zpéc@moy tAavyés, this is,as Lucian says (Gall. 7), 
76 Kkd\MoTOv Tov dopdrov drdvrev. It may have been put first, be- 
cause it was the most beautiful; but it owes, in turn, no little of 
its celebrity to its position, for which it was commended by its 
myth as well as by its theme. The chariot-race of Pelops for 
Hippodameia was the true beginning of Olympian contests, and 
the Pelopion was the heart of Pisa. The Aiolian rhythms are 
bright and festal, and glitter as the language glitters. Pindar is 
consciously treading a lofty measure. ‘No better element than 
water,” he says, ‘‘no brighter blaze than fire by night, no form 
of wealth that outdazzles gold, no light of heaven so luminous, 
so warming, as the sun, which dims the ether into voidness, no 
contest more noble than the Olympian, the source of highest 
songs to highest bards, chanting Zeus supreme in the palace of 
Sicily’s chief lord, who plucks the loftiest fruits of emprise, who 
is decked with the sheen of the fairest flower of poesy. For him 
the noblest chords must be struck, the sweetest musings of the 
poet recalled, and the scene brought back when the steed Victor 
bore his lord to triumph (vv. 1-22). Forth shines his glory in 
the land which Lydian Pelops made his own, for Pelops, the 
favorite of the gods, has found his resting-place (v.93) where 
Hieron, favorite of the gods, has won his victory. The fame of 
Hieron shines forth (v. 23)—the fame of the Olympiads looks forth 
(v. 94)—and the story of Pelops is encircled by a belt of glory.” 

In his version of the Pelops legend (vv. 25-96), Pindar contra- 
dicts the popular account: hence the elaborate curect at the out- 
set. To make the myth resplendent as his theme, he must re- 
move the foulness of envious tongues. No cannibal feast was 
offered to the gods by Tantalos, none shared by them (v. 52). 
Tantalos’s sin—the giving of the sacred nectar and ambrosia to 
his fellows—brought ceaseless woe on himself; but his son, 
though sent to earth again, was remembered by Poseidon, to 
whom he had been what Ganymede was afterwards to Zeus. The 
darkness of the fate of Tantalos ouly heightens the brilliancy of 
the fortunes of Lydian Pelops. 

The story told, the tone is sensibly lowered. An Olympian 
victory is still sunshine for life, and Pindar avers that no prince 
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more deserving of what is noble—none of more powerful sway— 
shall be set forth by his hymns; but there is the old moral that 
the present good is the highest, and the old restlessness of hope 
for a yet sweeter song, and a yet more glorious victory. And 
then, at the last, the poem rises to the height at which it began. 
The Muse has her most powerful shaft in keeping for the poet’s 
bow. The king, as king, whatever else others may attain, is at 
the summit of human fortune. Look no further. Prayer can 
only seek the keeping of this lofty height for king and bard 
alike (vv. 97-116). 

The poem is an epitome of Pindar’s manner—approach by 
overlapping parallels, the dexterous use of foils, implicit imagery. 
His moralizing is national. No Greek lets us off from that. 

The rhythm is Aiolian (AloAni&: poAma, v. 102), the tune the 
rider-tune (immeim vdu@, v. 101). On the reconciliation of this 
statement with v. 18, Awpiavy déppryya, see the passage. 

Of the four triads, the first is taken up with the introduction, 
and the preparation of the myth; the second and third contain 
the myth; the fourth connects the myth with the conclusion, 


Srp. a’.—1.”Aprorov pév Hop: Much cited in antiquity, and 
variously interpreted. 1% xpiows tmepéxet, says Aristotle, dev dé- 
yerat dpioroy pév Vp (Rhet. 1,7, 14). No profound philosophical 
tenet is involved, as is shown by the parallel passage, O. 3, 42: 
ei & dpiorever pev DOwp, kredvev dé xpuods aidoréoraroy, xré. The 
poet emphasizes, after the Greek fashion, water as the source and 
sustenance of life. The copula éori, cici is rare in P. This first 
sentence is characteristic of P.’s advance by a series of steps. 
“ Water,” “gold,” “sun” are only for the enhancement of the 
Olympic games. Much in P.is merely foil—é 8é: The article 
is still largely deictic in P. Notice the rhythm, which is an im- 
portant guide. 6 dé, “but there is another—gold—a blazing fire 
like it loometh—a night fire far above all proud wealth.”—ip 
is brought into close relation with yuxri by its position. —2. vuert: 
The local-temporal dative. Below év duépa.—peydvopos: P. 10, 
18: dydvopa mdodrov.—3. yapvev: Dor. for yypiew. The inf. in -ev 
is well authenticated in several Pindaric passages.—5. pyxér(t): 
More vivid than py (Herm.). Look for no other light, now 
that the sun has risen.—@aAmvétepov ... daevvdv: P. delights in 
double epithets, vv. 10,59; O. 2, 60. 90.—6. év apépa daewvdv: sug- 
gested by wip vuxri.—épypas: Not otiose, There are no rivals; 
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pdvos Gdios ev odpave, Simonid. fr.77 (Bgk.). Arp is Homerical: 
ly fem. here and O. 13, 88: aidépus wuypas drs kéAnav épnpuov.— 
BV aiépos: Note P.’s peculiarly plastic use of the prepositions.—7, 
aiSdconev: There is no good reason for denying to P. the so- 
called short subj., as here and 0.7, 8. The imper. fut. with pj, 
which so many commentators accept here, has little warrant any- 
where. In So. Ai. 572, still cited in some books, @joovex depends 
on gras. See note on O. 6,24. I. 7 (8), 8, dazwodpeda was under- 
stood by the Schol. as subj., and dé£era: in a generic sense—Fr. X. 
4: ofo.... déera:—is in all likelihood a subj.— dudiBddderar: 
Variously rendered. P.’s usage (see O. 2, 98; 9, 5; 13, 93 al.) indi- 
cates a shower of poetic BéAn or «fa whirring about the minds of 
the bards. So the payreia in So. O. R. 481 det (évra mepumorarat. 
Of. Eur. H. F. 422: dupiBareiv BéeAcow.—9. copav = doddyv. They 
are called éméwv réxroves, P. 3, 118.—keAadeitv: Favorite word with 
P., who has ennobled it. “Sound forth,” “ praise.” The inf. in its 
old final sense.—10. Kpévov waiS(a): There is always a certain 
stateliness in genealogy. The adj. is still statelier than the gen. 
Cf. 0. 2,18: GAN & Kpéme wai ‘Péas. There is good reason for the 
specially common mention of Kronos in the Olympians. See v. 
111. — és dpvedv . . . pdxapav: See v.6. Comp. P.5, 11: redy 
pdkaipay éoriay, and I. 3 (4), 85: épnnwcey pdxapay éoriav. — 
ixopévous: Concord with the involved subject of xeAadciv. The 
v. 1. ixouévors is not to be considered. Cf. I. 5 (6), 21: réOpudy poe 
api capéoraroy rdvd’ émoreixovra vacoy pawwéuer eddoyiacs. 


*Avr. a’.—12. Oepioretov ... cxamrov: Lit., “staff of doom,” “ju- 
dicial sceptre.”— %s: For position, comp. O. 2, 9. — wodupddg = 
moAvkdpro: The Schol. Germ. cite Il. 9, 542, in which prov is 
“fruit.” Strabo, 6, 273, puts of xapzoi in the first line for Sicily, 
Others wodvpnrg, “rich in flocks.” Demeter is padoddpos, Paus. 
1, 44, 3.—13. Spérav: Where we might expect dpemdpevos, P. 1, 
49: 4,130; 6,48. The dpéravoy is a woodman’s bill, Lycurg. 86. 
—kopudds: O. 2,14: aéOdov kopupdv, 7,4: mayypvooy Kopupay 
xreavov.—l4. ayAatfera: 8€: The change to the finite construction 
brings out the nearer image in bolder relief. Special reason is 
discernible also in P. 3,58. When there is no péy the change is 
easicr, I. 3 (4), 12.—15. ev éerw: P. uses ev with plastic vividness, 
Comp. N. 8, 32: év dperais yéynOe, as in Latin sometimes gaudere 
in. — 16. ota: Not to he roughly explained as=ér rowira. It 
is the exclamatory relative from which the causal sense can he 
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picked out. “Such are the plays we play.” Comp. P. 1,78; 2, 
75; 3,18.—17. Awptav ... déppiyyeo: A. does not refer to the me- 
tres, as is shown by v. 103, AfoAnids okra. Hieron is a Doric 
prince; the @dpyey& may well be a Doric instrument. 0. 3,5: 
Awpie redid does refer to the measure; but wédudov is not ddp- 
pey€é, and at the worst the Aiolic melody may be considered as a 
subdivision of the Doric. See Aristot. Pol. 4, 3, where it is said 
that some recognize only two dppoviat, the Dorian and the Phry- 
gian.—18, AdpBav(e): Here the aor. might be expected, but the 
pres. shows that the action is watched. The poet addresses him- 
self, his piAov Frop.— et Tr... ye: This the regular form of 
condition in adjurations. Cf. I. 5 (6), 42.—epevixov: Name of 
Hieron’s horse, “ Victor.” In the form Bepevixn (Macedonian), the 
name is familiar. The &. of P. 3 was doubtless grandsire to this 
®,—re xai: This combination is common in P.; the occurrence 
varies much in various authors. In P. it serves to unite comple- 
ments, both opposites and similars. Here Ilias, the scene, and 
®., Victor, make up the sum of the song.— xépis: Usu. rendered 
“beauty,” “charm.” Why should it not be “song,” the grace 
of poetry, as below? Pindar had pledged himself to sing the 
victory; and, when the steed sped to the goal, the promised 
song made him feel the stir of sweetest cares.—19. yAveurdrais 
+++opovricw: dpovtides is used of the poet’s musings. ‘“ Brought 
me under the empire of sweet musings.”—20. map’ "Added: apd 
in prose, with gen. or dat., is shrivelled into an exclusively per- 
sonal preposition, like Fr. chez. It is freer and more original in 
Pindar, although “in the domain of Alpheios” would err only 
in suggesting too much. -—8épas: The living body, originally 
distinct from cdpya. Used plastically as the Lat. corpus = se.— 
22. mpooépite: The concrete, personal peyvivac is common in 
Pindar, and must have its rights of contact. Here “brought to 
victory’s embrace.” “Wedded,” “clasped,” “embraced,” ‘“ en- 
circled,” will answer for many cases. With this passage comp. 
P.9,77: kal vuv év WvOdvi vw ayabéa Kapverdda | vids ebOarei ovve- - 
pu&e rixa. 


Er. a’. —28. trmoydppav: From ydpya or xdpyun? See P. 2, 2.— 
«héos: Echoed, v. 98, — 24. Avdod: The gold of v.1 glitters in 
the rich adjective—Ilékomos a&mrouxia: Emphasizes the scene for 
the third time, and prepares the transition —25. tot: The story 
often begins with a relative. — 26, éwet: “Since” (causal ).— 
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kadapod AeByros: x. possibly to present a contrast to the prapds 
AéBys of the familiar story (Ov. Met. 6,407), which P. is at the 
pains of denying below. The abl. gen. is used below v.58. Later 
Greek meets poetry here.—KAw@s: Klotho, Lachesis, and Atro- 
pos, the three fates, are Adxvas Geai, acc. to Euripides, I. T. 206. 
— 27. eéhavtT. aidipov Gpov Kexadpévov: depends on kek. 
aidipoy is explained by é€Aéavrt. — 28. Cavpard: So the best 
MSS. On the omission of éari, see v. 1.— Kai wo Ti kat: So 
Thuk. 2, 87: xai mov 71 kal 7) dretpia mp&rov vaupaxodvras €adyhev. 
—$drs: The interpolated MSS. have ¢pévas, Christ suggests 
dpéviw. darts cannot be acc. pl., and would not do us much 
good, if it were. We must connect closely, after the Pindaric 
fashion, Pdris tmép tov dhaOy Adyoy, as one element, put dedardad- 
pévor... podor in apposition with it, and make é£amarévre abso- 
lute, “ mislead” — ‘are misleading.” So x«Aémres, absol. N. 7, 
28; cf. P.2,17. Notice the contrast between daris, the poetical 
story, and Adyos, the prosaic truth ; pddos has departed from its 
Homeric sense.—29. wouxtdous: The etymology points to embroi- 
dery (7 mouxtAeipor vbE droxpuet pdos) and embroidery to false- 
hood, as we have learned from Fr. broder, whereas dmAovs 6 pidos 
THs adnbeias edu. 


Zrp. B’.— 380. Xépis: The charm of poetry. Comp. O. 14, 5, 
where there are three Xdpires: ov yap Uppy rd Te TepmVva Kal Ta 
yAruxé dyerae mdyta Bporois.—tedyer: The rule, present.—31. épaj- 
gato: The manifestation, aor.—33. apépar 8 éridouror.. . copata- 
ro: O. 10 (11), 59: dr eLehéyxwr pdvos adddbecay eritvpor Xpdvos. 
—35. éort: @. in this position is never otiose. Often = dyras 
gore. “In truth it is..—évdpt: Not differentiated from dyépare. 
So often in poetry.—apgi: A favorite preposition in P., esp. with 
dat., little used in prose. In the sense of this passage epi is 
more commonly employed even in P.: dui, being the narrower, 
is the more picturesque.—36. vie Tavrddov, cé 8(€): The effect of 
dé after the vocative is to give pause. It is not uncommon in 
Pindar, and is used where ydp would seem more natural, 6é = 8). 
Cf. O. 6,12; 8,15; P. 10,10 al—oe... pdéygopar: The position 
shows that cé is not felt as the object of dpmaoca (v. 41) until 
dpmaoa is reached, when the impression is renewed. “Touching 
thee I will utter what wars with earlier bards.” —37, omér(e): 
Where the simple ére might have been used. O,9, 104; P.8,41 
al. The tendency of the compounds is to crowd out the simple 
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forms. — ékddege: Sc. Oeovs. — Tdv edvopmTatov | és epavov: P. 
likes to put the preposition between attribute and substantive 
or substantive and attribute. The article is added, as here, P. 2, 
3: ray Aumapay ard OnBav. tév is deictic, and etvoueraroy gives 
an anticipatory refutation of the yaorpipapyia.—38. epavov: This 
word is selected to show the familiar footing of Tantalos. Nor 
is citav Ziwvdov idle. The adjective there also is intended to 
enhance the intimacy of the apo.Bata Setrva.—a9. wapéxov: P. no- 
where uses the middle of this familiar verb.— 40, “AyAaorpiatvay : 
An original feminine, “ Bright - trident,” then a surname, like 
“ Bright-eyes ” (Jh. Schmidt). The Greek cares little about pos- 
sible ambiguity of accusatives before and after an infinitive. 





’Avt. B'.—41. ipépw: P. uses fuepos and wdéos both so little that 
we can only say that his usage is not inconsistent with the tra- 
ditional distinction. Of passionate desire iuepos is used, O. 3, 
33: rv vw yAuKds ipepos eoyev .. . huredoa. For roéém comp. 
0. 6,16: modéw orparias dpOadpdy éuas.—xpuréaow av’ Uris: 7, 
here of the chariot. dvd is another Pindaric preposition that is 
very little used in prose, even with the acc.—42. petaBaoat: De- 
pends on iuépo, asin the passage cited above, @urevoa:.— 43. 
Seutépw xpdvo +80 without ev, 0.2, 41: Drow xpdve, P. 4, 55: ypdve 
torépo.—4/ Znvi depends on 7AGe; in its moral sense not simply 
to, but for. Ganymede, according to Bick, was considered by P. 
to be the son of Laomedon, Pelops was a contemporary of Laome- 
don, and so the chronology is saved, if it is worth saving.—rwir’ 
émi xpéos: ‘For the same service.”—46. parp{: More tender than 
mpos parépa.— WoANG parspevor: “Despite many a search.” — 
Gres: dds (poet.) is colorless, or=* wight.”—48. wupi féoicay: 
To be closely connected. The Schol. renders vdaros dxpay by 
vdep dxpaias ¢éov. The position of the words shows impatience 
and horror.—49. paxatpa makes the butchery more vivid.—«ara. 
pedy =pedeiori rather than tdyoy kara pédy, with pédn in apposi- 
tion to ve.—50. tpamdtaot 7° api: d. isan adverb in P.4, 81, and 
P. 8, 85. The rpdmefar were arranged in two rows facing each 
other, each guest having a rpdme(a. “They divided among 
themselves the flesh to the tables on both sides.” —8evvata: “The 
last morsels,” implying a cannibalic delicacy.—51. SteSdcavro: 
The finite verbs throughout force attention to the horrid details, 


"Er. B’.—52. daropa: O.10 (11), 44: dropov. The plur. exagger- 
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ates, P. 1, 84.—yaorpipapyov: “Cannibal” approaches the effect, 
—aioropar: Asyndeton is especially in place where repugnance 
is to be expressed. See Dissen, Exc. II.—538. axépSera AéAoyyev : 
Gnomic perfect. For the sentiment comp. P. 2,55. Aayxdve has 
more commonly a person for a subject.—kaxayépos: Dor. for xa- 
knydpovs. — 55. Fv: See v.85.— adda yap: ydp gives the reason 
for the dddd, as who should say, dAAos & jv, “but all in vain; 
for.”——katamépot ...«épw: The same homely sphere of imagery 
as concoguere, “stomach.” Nor is “ brook” far off. So II. 1, 81: 
el wep ydp te xddov ye Kal airipap KaranéWy.—b56. dev: P. 2, 80: 
éEaiperov éde pdyOov.—d?. Sv... Gov: Apposition * which in the 
form of a stone.” — Fou waryp: We could dispense with Fo: or 
aire. Yet Fo warnp gives the punisher, airé Aiéoy the punish- 
ment, and the apposition makes it easier, dy going with Fo and 
AiOov with air@. Comp.1.7(8), 9: rév bwep Kebaddas dre Tayrd- 
Aov Aidov mapa tis erpewev appt Oeds.—58, xeadds Badetv: Abl. 
gen., which is better than to make pevoway “expecting,” and 
xeadas the mark, with Badeiy =TevéerOar.—evppooivas ahora: 
a, with gen. as Eur. Tro, 640. 





Zrp. y'.—59. arddapov—zpés by ovk fort wadapnoacba. Schol. 
—60. pera tpidv: Supposed to refer to the three great sinners, 
Tityos, Sisyphos, and Ixion. Tityos is mentioned in Od. 11, 576, 
Tantalos in v. 582, and Sisyphos, v. 593, and Ixion may have 
dropped out of the list. In any case, we are to understand with 
tpiav, Not dydpav, but mévev, which, on the hypothesis men- 
tioned, would refer to the punishments of Tityos, Sisyphos, and 
Ixion. If we analyze the woes of Tantalos, the stone, the hun- 
ger, and the thirst, we shall have three. What is the fourth? 
Is it the Bios eumedduoyOos, the thought that nectar and ambrosia 
had made him immortal (dé:rov), or the remembrance of the 
nectareous and ambrosial life of the immortals, the “ sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow,” or the reflection that his son had been banished 
from heaven for his fault (rovvexa mpojxav)? As Tantalos is men- 
tioned only for Pelops’ sake, the last view gains probability. 
—62. véxrap apBpoolay te: re here, like -gue, makes y. and d. a 
whole. re, connecting single words, is chiefly poetic or late.— 
64, &@eoav: It is better to admit a tribrach than to accept the 
MS. 6éccav, or Mommsen’s 6év wv, although we miss an object. 
Hartung would read dddirous Ojxev, referring to the duces cup- 
rérat, but the point is the favor shown by the gods to Tantalos, 
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ois vw is tempting.—n with pdav.—abepev—jOew. Inferior 
MSS. haveAacéyev,making ¢Arera: refer to the future as 2Amopat does 
v.109; but €\zroua: in the sense of “ think,” “suppose”—comp. spero 
—tmay take the present as it does repeatedly in Homer. II. 9, 40; 
18,309. Mommsen reads \cAabéuev.—65. mpofxav: mpo., “straight- 
(forward).” — viév... For: The dat. shows how he felt it.—66. 
avépwv: v. 36.— 67. mpds ebdvOepov ... pvdv: Even in the three 
temporal passages, here, P. 9, 27, and N. 9, 44, wpés shows its 
“fronting” sense.—68. viv... yévetov: oxjpa Ka’ ddov Kal pépos, 
not different from “they bound him hand and foot.”— péAav: 
“To blackness.” Proleptic use, esp. common in tragic poets. 
So. Antig. 881; O. C.1200; Eur. H. F. 641: Brepdpwv oxorewdv 
dos émixadivray. — 69, éroipov dveppdvticev ydpov: é. here is al- 
most equivalent to “tempting.” dveppdyticev, “woke to the 
desire of.” Love is a dpovris. Notice that this triad is welded 
together, and moves very fast, with stress on ydpop (v.69, 80). 


*Avr. y’.—70. Tltodra ... warpds = Oivoudov, v. 76. Oinomaos, 
king of Pisa, had offered his daughter Hippodameia in marriage 
to any one who should overcome him in a chariot race. Frag- 
ments of the sculptures representing the dyav of Pelops, from 
the eastern pediment of the temple of Zeus, have been unearthed 
at Olympia.—71. oxe@epev: It is better to make the whole pas- 
sage from Tuedra . . . oxeOéuev explanatory to ydyov than to 
make ydpov “bride,” in apposition to ‘Immoddpeay. cy. “to 
win.”—-olos év dpovq: Cf. P. 1,23: ev dpdvacw. A similar scene, 
O. 6, 58, where Iamos invokes Poseidon by night.— 72. dmvev: 
Loud call to the loud sea. jmvew, of a cry that is intended 
to carry—“ halloo.”’—74. wap modi: On rapa, with dat., see v. 21.— 
75. etre: Regular word to introduce the language of the speaker. 
Hence seldom with any other than the finite construction in the 
best period.—®idua Spa: Note the effective position and the 
shyness,— és xdpw téAderar: “Come up to favor” = “count 
aught in one’s favor.” Verg. Aen. 4, 317, cited by Dissen, is not 
so delicate: fuit aut tibi quicquam dulce meum.—76. wé&agov .. . 
mépevoov .. . ékagov: Neither the three aorists nor the three 1’s 
are accidental.—78. kpdte. ... wéAacov—xp. mpdoptEov. Cf. v. 22. 
—79. Oinomaos was wont to transfix the suitors from behind. 


"En. y'.—81. Ovyarpés: The sense was fairly complete with 
ydpov. Comp. the structure of the strophe. P. likes this method 
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of welding the parts of the triad, e. ¢., 0.2, 105: Oxpavos. 0. 6, 
50: marpds. O. 9, 58: vewrépov. With the nominative the effect 
is startling. See P. 11, 22.—6 péyas... AapBdve: “Great peril 
takes no coward wight.” X., according to one Schol. = caraAap- 
Bave., “takes possession of,” “inspires” (cf. P. 4,71: ris dé kivdv- 
vos Kparepois addpavros Sijoev ddows;); according to another = 
déxerar, “admits of,” “allows of,” less vigorous. — avadkww od 
gata: So 11,15: dddorpiais od xepoi. The rhythm calls for a 
prolonged od, and dvadkw is thought over again with dara. 
“A coward—no! no coward wight.’—82. olow: Not to be dis- 
sected into rovrwy oiow. —7td: So Mommsen after good MSS. 
Doric for ri.—dvevupov... paérav: An impressive cumulation in 
which it must be remembered that ka@ypevos means more than 
“sitting” in English. It is “sitting idle, useless.”—83, épar: 





“Nurse.” — paray: ‘“Aimlessly,” “and all to no good end.” —85. 
tmoxetoerat: Acc. to Schol. =apoxeioera. ‘On this I shall take 
my stand.” “This struggle shall be my business.” — wpagw: 


“ Achievement,” “consummation,” not yet colorless. — 8(S0. — 
éidov: More solemn and impressive than the aorist with which 
he began. — 86. éverev: Bergk writes jverev everywhere in P. 
A formal imperf., but it has no clear imperfect force in P.— 
axpdvros: emi in épdyaro eases the dat., which P. however uses, 
as well as the gen., with verbs of contact. Dat. P. 8,60; N. 8, 
36; Gen. O. 9,13; P. 3, 29.—éydaANov: “ Honoring,” “by way of 
honoring.” N. 5, 43,.—87. 8idpov ... xptceov: v, 42,—2rrepotowy : 
The horses of Pelops on the chest of Kypselos were winged, Paus. 
5,17,7. mr. instrumental rather than local. 


Erp. 6'.—88. trev .. . odvevvov: Commonly set down as a zeug- 
ma, yet hardly so to be considered. “He overcame Oinomaos, 
and the maid to be his bedfellow.” re, consequential.—Otvopdov 
Biav: @. not otiose.—89. & réke: So the best MSS. 4 short in 
Aiolic. réke re, the reading of the inferior MSS., would suggest 
a change of subject, not surprising in Greek, but clearly a metri- 
cal correction.—dperator pepadras: “ Forward in deeds of valor.” 
Not “to deeds of valor,” for which there is no warrant, as II. 8, 
327, and 22, 326, have emi. The Schol., however, understands the 
passage as éemiOupodvras ris dperhs Kal Tavtns dytexopévous, thus 
giving peuadras the Pindaric construction of a verb of approach, 
dmrec Oa, Oryeiv. "Aperaiot pepaddras, another reading, is frigid. 
P. does not personify d. The Scholiasts give the names of the six, 
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among whom figure Atreus and Thyestes. Pindar is supposed 
not to know the horrors of the house any more than Homer, but 
one cannibalic incident was enough for one poem, to say nothing 
of the rule ra kaha rpéyrar 2o.— 90. aipaxoupiats = rois Tay vexpav 
evayicpact. A Boeotian word (Schol.). The yearly offering was 
the sacrifice of a black ram, Paus. 5, 13, 2.91. péuirrar: With év, 
I. 2,29. On p. see v. 22.— 92, wépm Kdvbeis: The conception is 
that of support (instrumental). — 93. tupBov dpdimodov: Sce O. 
10 (11), 26: dyava. . . dpxaig oduate map Médoros Bopay éEdp.b- 
pov. The tomb of Pelops was near the great altar of Zeus in 
the Altis.—apa Bop: On mapa, see v. 20,—7d Be khéos ... SéBopxe : 
Echo of Adyses S€ Fou kdéos, v.23. Combine 16 xdéos ray ’OAup- 
middoy and éy Spdpois MéAomwos. The dpduor refers not to the ex- 
ploits of Pelops, but to the scene (iva), where not only speed but 
strength is shown. — 94. 8éSopxe: Perceptual perfect = present. 
Comp. érwza, ddada. Glory is an 6fOadpds.—95. TayuTas To8dv 
«+ dKpat 7 ioxves: The two great elements of speed and strength 
are set forth, N. 9,12: loyvos 1’ dvdpayv duiddats dppagi re yhapvu- 
pois. Here rodéy suggests the dxayavromddav inmwy adwroy (O. 
8,3). There is another division, mévos damava re, with the same 
complementary re (O. 5, 15), the médvos for the feats of bodily 
strength (Opacvmovor), the Samdva for the horse-race (Sardva xai- 
pov immov, I. 3, 47). — épiferar: The middle of reciprocal action, 
-as if we had qwddes rayeis épi{ovra. Comp. I. 4 (5), 4: Kal yap 
epiCopevar vaes ev rovr@ .. . Oavpacrat médovras.-—97. ovmdv &ppi 
Biorov: His life has light on both hands.—98, pedurédeooav: “ De- 
licious,” which we also extend beyond its proper sphere. 


*Avr. 5’. — 99. adOdov y’ &vexev: The necessary amari aliquid. 
“So far as sunshine is to be found in games.” Religiose dictum 
(Dissen). Then follows a bit of cheerful philosophy.—ré 8 atel 
--. Bporav: “The highest boon is aye the blessing of the day.” 
TO alet mapdpepoy eoddv is not, as one of the old Scholia has it, 76 
xa® npépay kal ddvadeinrws rapa trois avOpamos dyabsy. P. empha- 
sizes the supremeness of the day’s blessing as it comes.—éoAdv: 
A curious Boeotian form everywhere in Pindar.—100. mavri Bpo- 
rav: The reading of the best MSS., as if éxdor@ Bpordy or ravi 
wut Bporay. Comp. also Plat. Legg. 6, 774 c: maou tév ev rabry 
TH moder.—epe 8€ orepavGoor: P. passes over to his highest duty 
and his highest pleasure. — 101. traetw véu@: The rider-tune, 
rd Kaordpetov (Castor gaudet equis), well suited to the achieve- 
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ment. Comp. P. 2,69; ré Kaordpevor 8 ev Aiodiderat yopdais O€- 
doy, I. 1, 16: 9} Kaoropeio i} loddow évapyoéa vw tpvo. The Aioli- 
ans were the great equestrians of Greece.—103. wémovba .. . pr}: 
Verbs of believing incline to the swearing negative yy. “Iam 
confident,” “I am ready to swear that.”—104. apdétepa: Adv., 
like dudérepov.—appe: With Mommsen for éua.—105. Sa8adoce- 
pev: Acc. to Mommsen, an old aor. inf., like d&dyev, Il. 24, 663. 
But even if this is granted, it does not affect the sphere of time, 
us an aorist inf., after such a verb as wémovda, may be thrown into 
the future. See note on éAroua, P. 1,43. The compliment of a 
comparison with the past is not so great as with the future. 
The case O. 2, 102 is different.—tpvov wrvyais: “ Sinuous songs,” 
the in and out of choral song and music and dance.—106. teaior 

«+ pepipvarow: Depends on émirpomos. pépysvat, as in N, 8, 69: 
cepvoy dyhaaior pepinvas Tivdiov. Here God makes the plans 
of Hieron his own.—pajSerar: Might be used absol. “Is full of 
watchful thought.” Dissen comp. N. 6,62: émopa d€ kat adrds 
éywv pedéray, but it would be easy to get an acc. pepipvas out of 
the dat., “is meditating the accomplishment of them.” Schol.: 
pnderat O€, épydterai oe vixnrny.—l07. Exwv totTo Kados: ‘With 
this for his great concern.” —108, ei 88 ph taxd Atou: The origi- 
nal wish element is plain in all or nearly all Pindar’s ideal con- 
ditionals. Subject of Aiwou is Oeds, and Amor is intr.—109. yAvev- 
tépav: Sc. pépimvay, “a sweeter care,” “a sweeter victory.”—kev 
- «+ tAel~ev: xev with fut. inf. here, and only here,in P. Some of 
the Scholiasts use the aor. in the paraphrase. But it is better 
not to change. The construction is due to anacoluthia rather 
than to survival. 


’Er. &.—110. civ pyar 006: For civ comp. N. 10, 48: oty mo- 
dev obéver vixaoa, and the older use of Lat. cwm.—éwixoupov ... 
é8av Adyov: Combine érixoupov Méyov. The path is the path of 
song, which will help forward the glory of Hieron, as told in the 
Adyor by the Adyeor, See P. 1, 94: daOdpuBporov at-ynua Sdgas | otov 
drowxopéveay avSpav Siarray pavver| kal Aoyiots kai dowois. The 
path is to be opened by poesy for rhetoric.—111. wap’ evSeiedov 
«+»Kpévov: The famous hill at Olympia, on the summit of which 
sacrifices were offered to Kronos. See 0.5,17; 6,64; 9,3. The 
sunniness of Olympia is emphasized, O. 8, 24.—112. Bédos ... tpé- 
ga: Poetical and musical bolts are familiar, O. 2,91; 9,5; 13, 
96; P.1,12; 1.4 (5), 46.—édng: Dissen comb. with xapreporaroy, 
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and comp. O. 13, 52: wuxvdraroy radduas. So, too, the Schol. It 
is more vigorous to combine it with rpépe, as Béckh does. 
“Keeps in warlike plight.”—rpéper: “Nurses,” “keeps.” 7., a 
favorite word with Sophokles, and so perhaps ridiculed by Ar. 
Vesp. 110: atyvadov rpéper.—113. em’ Gddovor: emi = “in,” though 
it suggests the various altitudes of the great. — kopudotra: 
“Heads itself,” “caps itself” The topmost summit is for kings. 
—114. pyxéri: ér suggests the temptation; see v. 5. — wdmrawve 
mwéporov: P. 3, 22: mantaiver ra wépow. I. 6,44: ra paxpa 8 et Tis 
manraivet. 7., originally of a restless, uneasy search in every di- 
rection. In P. rdmraive is little, if anything, more than oxdéze:. 
“Look no further.” —115. ey: Asyndeton in a prayer. The 
present is more solemn and less used in prose than yévorro. P. 
1, 29: ety, Zed, rw ety Favddavew.— todTov: “Thy.” Pronoun of 
the second person.—rocodSe: “ All my days.”—116. codlq = emi 
copia. o. is “poetic art.” The tone is high enough, for P. 
pairs himself with Hieron by the parallel re . . . re, “as... 80” 
(cé te .. ué re), but édyra is part of the prayer, and not an 
assertion merely. 
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Axraaas (Agrigentum) was a daughter of Gela. Gela was 
founded, O1. 22, 4 (689 B.c.), by a Rhodian colony; Akragas more 
than a hundred years afterwards, Ol. 49, 4 (581 B.c.). In OL 
52, 3 (570 B.c.) the notorious Phalaris made himself tyrant of the 
city, and, after a rule of sixteen years, was dethroned by Telema- 
chos, the grandfather of Emmenes or Emmenides, who gave his 
name to the line, and became the father of Ainesidamos. Under 
the sons of Ainesidamos, Theron and Xenokrates, the name of the 
Emmenidai was brought to the height of its glory, and an alliance 
formed with the ruling house of Syracuse. Damareta, the daugh- 
ter of Theron, married first Gelon, and, upon his death, Polyzelos, 
his brother. Theron married a daughter of Polyzelos, and, finally, 
Hieron married a daughter of Xenokrates. 

The Emmenidai belonged to the ancient race of the Aigeidai, 
to which Pindar traced his origin, and claimed descent from 
Kadmos, through Polyneikes, who was the father of Thersan- 
dros by Argeia, daughter of Adrastos. Evidently a roving, and 
doubtless a quarreléome, race, the descendants of Thersandros 
went successively to Sparta, to. Thera, to Rhodes, and finally to 
Akragas. Such was the ancestry of Theron, who made him- 
self master of Akragas by a trick, which he is said to have 
redeemed by a just, mild, and beneficent reign. Under his rule 
Akragas' reached its highest eminence, and Theron’s sway ex- 
tended to the neighborhood of Himera and the Tyrrhenian sea. 
When he drove out Terillos, tyrant of Himera, and seized his 
throne, Terillos applied to his son-in-law, Anaxilas of Rhegion, 
for help, who, in his turn, invoked the aid of the Carthaginians. 
Thereupon Theron summoned to his assistance his son-in-law, 
Gelon, of Syracuse, and in the famous battle of Himera the 
Sicilian princes gained a brilliant victory. (See Introd. to Ol. 1.) 
The enormous booty was spent on the adornment of Syracuse 
and Akragas. Akragas became one of the most beautiful cities 
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of the worfa, and the ruins of Girgenti are still among the most 
imposing remains of antiquity. A few years after the battle of 
Himera, Gelon died, Ol. 75, 3 (478 3B.c.), and was succeeded by 
his brother Hieron in the rule of Syracuse. To the other brother, 
Polyzelos, were assigned the command of the army and the hand 
of Damareta, daughter of Theron, widow of Gelon, with the 
guardianship of Gelon’s son; but the two brothers had not been 
on the best terms before, and Hieron took measures to get rid 
of Polyzelos, who was a popular prince. Polyzelos took refuge 
with Theron, who had married his daughter, and who in con- 
sequence of this double tie refused to give him up to Hieron. 
The Himeraians, oppressed by Theron’s son Thrasydaios, made 
propositions to Hieron; two cousins of Theron, Kapys and Hip- 
pokrates, joined his enemies, and the armies of Hieron and Theron 
faced each other on the banks of the Gela. Thanks, however, to 
the good offices of the poet Simonides, peace was made; Polyze- 
los was suffered to return, and Hieron married the daughter of 
Xenokrates, brother of Theron. The rebellious spirits in Himera 
were quelled, and our just, mild, and beneficent prince, who was 
elevated to the rank of a hero after his death, so thinned the 
ranks of the citizens by executions that it was necessary to fill 
them up by foreigners. Kapys and Hippokrates having been 
put to flight, Theron sat firmly on his throne again, and, after 
putting to death all his enemies, had the great satisfaction of 
gaining an Olympian victory, Ol. 76 (476 B.c.), which Pindar 
celebrates in this ode and the following. 

Theron died Ol. 76,4; Xenokrates, his brother, who won two 
of the victories celebrated by Pindar (P. 6 and I. 2), died either 
before him or soon after. Thrasydaios, his son and successor, 
whose cruelty had roused the Himeraians to revolt, chastised the 
Agrigentines with scorpions, and attacked Hieron with 20,000 
mercenaries. After his defeat, Akragas and Himera rose against 
him, and he fled to Megara, where he died, and the revolted 
. cities became democracies. Thrasybulus, the son of Xenokrates, 
continued to live in Akragas, but the memory of Thrasydaios 
was a stench’ in the nostrils of the Himeraians; hence their 
gratitude to Zeds "EdevOépios and Sereypa Tixa for having de- 
livered them from such a monster (0. 12). 

In the opening of the second Olympian, Pindar himself points 
out the threefold cord that runs through the ode, and recent 
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commentators have found triads everywhere. It is best to limit 
ourselves to the poet’s:own lines. When Pindar asks, ‘‘ What 
god, what hero, what man shall we celebrate ?” he means to cele- 
brate all three, and god, hero, and man recur throughout: the 
god helping, the hero toiling, the man achieving. God is the 
disposer, the hero the leader, and the man the follower. The 
man, the Olympian victor, must walk in the footsteps of the 
greater victor, must endure hardness as the hero endured hard- 
ness, in order that he may have a reward, as the hero had his re- 
ward, by the favor of God. This is a poem for one who stands 
on the solemn verge beyond which lies immortal, heroic life. 
But we wust not read a funeral sermon into it, and we must no- 
tice how the poet counteracts the grave tone of the poem by the 
final herald cry, in which he magnifies his own office and cham- 
pions the old king. 

Hymns, lords of the lyre, what god, what hero, what man shall 
we sound forth? Pisa belongs to Zeus (6eds), Olympia was 
stablished by Herakles (;jpas), Theron (dyjp) hath won the great 
four-horse chariot race. His sires (jpwes) founded Akragas ; Zeus 
(6eds) send the future glorious as the past has been (vv. 1-17). 
Done cannot be made undone. The past was toilsome and bitter, 
but forgetfulness comes with bliss, and suffering expires in joy- 
ance. So in the line of Theron himself, the daughters of Kadmos 
(jpdvat, jota), Semele, Ino, suffering once, as the founders of 
Akragas toiled once, are now glorified. Yet this light was 
quenched in deeper gloom. After Semele, after Ino, comes the 
rayless darkness of Oidipus, so dark that even his name is 
shrouded. Polyneikes fell, but Thersandros was left, and after 
him came Theron (dyjp), and Theron’s noble house, with its no- 
ble victories (vv. 17-57). But this is not all. Earthly bliss is not 
everything. There is another world, and the poet sets its judg- 
ment-seat, unfolds the happiness of the blessed, and introduces 
into the harmony of the blissful abode a marvellous discord 
of the damned. In that land we hear of Kronos and of Rhea 
(Gcoi), Peleus, and Kadmos, and Achilles Gjpwes). Of men there 
is expressive silence (vv. 58-91). Theron is old, and the poet, in- 
stead of working out his triad mechanically, vindicates the re- 
serve of his art. He has arrows enough in his quiver; he has 
power enough in his pinion. He can shoot, he can fly, whither- 
soever he will; and now, that we have left that other world, and 
have come back to this realm of Zeus, he bends his bow, he 
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stoops his flight, to Akragas. Now he can praise Theron with 
all the solemnity but without the gloom of an epitaph, and the 
last words fall like a benediction on the gracious king (vv. 92- 
110). 

There is no myth proper. The canvas is covered by the pre- 
figuration-picture of the house of Kadmos and the vision of the 
world beyond. Innocent suffering is reeompensed by deep hap- 
piness, heroic toil by eternal reward. Theron’s achievements 
have the earnest of an immortal future. Time cannot express 
his deeds of kindness. 

The rhythms are Paionian, manly, vigorous, triumphant, but 
Bakcheiac strains seem to have been introduced with the same 
effect as the belts of darkness which chequer the poem. 

Of the five triads, the first opens the theme, the last concludes 
it; the second triad deals with the mythic past; the third re- 
turns to Theron, and connects the second with the fourth, which 
is taken up with the world beyond. 


Srp. a’.—1.*Avatipdéppryyes: Originally song dominated instru- 
mental music. Music was “married to immortal verse,” as the 
woman to the man. Pratinas ap. Athen. 14, 617 D. makes song 
the queen: ray dowdy karéorace Teepis Bacieray- 6 8 addds vore- 
pov xopevérw Kai yap €o@ tmnpéras. In P. 1 init. the Pdpuyé 
gives the signal, but there is no difference in the relation.—2. 
iva Oedv, tiv’ pea, tiva 8 dvdpa: Imitated by Hor. Od. 1,12: guem 
virum aut heroa lyra vel acri | tibia sumis celebrare, Clio, | quem 
deum? Horace follows the artificial climactic arrangement, 
which brings him up to Augustus. So Isok. Euag. 39: ovdets 
odre Ovntos ovO nuibeos ovr aOavaros. Antiphon (1, 27) gives us 
Pindar’s order: otre Oeovs ot8 jpwas ovr dvOpamous aicyuvecioa 
ovdé Seicaca. The triplet here announced runs through the 
poem. To Zeus (A) belongs the place (a), to Herakles (B) the 
festival (b), to Theron (C) the prize (c), and the order is 

A (dedv) B (jpwa) C (dvdpa) 

a (Iisa) A (Ads) b COAvpmidda) B (‘Hpaxdéns) 

C (©npeva) c (rerpaopias) 
with a subtle variation of case. —Kedadjoonev: See O. 1, 9. 
Whether we have subj. or fut. here it is impossible to tell, nor 
does it matter.—3. Odvpaid8a ... “Hpaxdéns: See O. 10 (11), 58, 
for the story.—4. dxpé@va: Comp. O. 10 (11), 62: rav modgporo 
Sdow | dkpd Ouva Sedov Ove Kat mevraeTnpiO . . . €oTagev €opray, 
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Usu. dxpodina, asin N. 7, 41.—6. yeyownréov: “ We must proclaim 
so far as voice can be heard.” The post-Homeric -réos forms are 
not common in lyric poetry.—8mwv: So Hermann, as acc. of extent 
to dixaov. Others dm. Most of the MSS. have dzi, glossed by dia 
ovis Aapmpas, and all have éévov, which is interpreted as dixacoy 
dvra Kara THY Gidiav Trav E€vov. Sms aS a masc, subst. = 6 daifd- 
pevos (cf. P. 4, 86; I. 3 [4], 5) would not be unwelcome to me, “a 
just respecter of guests.” So Adrpis = 6 Aatpedww and cims = 6 
owdpevos, besides others in -1s.—§évwv: Supposed to have reference 
to Polyzelos, the fugitive brother of Hieron.—7. épeop ’"Axpdyav- 
vos: The reference is to the great day of Himera. So Athens, 
for her share in the Persian war, is called (fr. IV. 4, 2) ‘EAAd8os 
épetopa. The compliment is heightened by the well-known 
strength of Akragas.—S. edwvipov...matépwv: Notice the auspi- 
cious beginning of the last lines in the four stanzas: v. 8, ebovd- 
pay, V. 16, ethper, Vv. 38, edOvjudy, and, like a distant echo, v. 104, 
evepyérav. — dp0émokw: Continuation of the figure in épeopa. 
This raising of the city to its height is supposed to refer to the 
adornment of Akragas with great temples and other magnificent 
public buildings. 


Avr. a’.—9. kapévres of; This position of the relative is not so 
harsh as in Latin, on account of the stronger demonstrative ele- 
ment of the Greek relative. So v.25: émaOov at peydda.—Oupo: 
Od. 1,4: moka & 6 y’ ev mévrm mdbev Gdyea by kara Oupdy.—l0. 
iepév: All cities were dedicated to some deity, but Akragas espe- 
cially, having been given to Persephone by Zeus, eis dvaxaAumrnpia. 
Preller, Gr, Myth. 1, 485.—éoyov: “Got” (of conquest). So P.1, 
65. The ingressiveness of gryov is due to the meaning of the 
verb.—otkypa rorapot — olknua worayiov. In such combinations 
the full adj. is more common than the fossilized adj. or genitive. 
Comp. P. 6, 6: morauia “Akpdyayrt. The river bore the same 
name as the city. Comp. further Eur. Med. 846: iepév morapav 
mods, Theogn. 785: Etpwra Sovaxorpépov dyAady dorv, and O. 
18, 61, where Corinth is called dorv Meupdvas.—10, 11. ZineMas ... 
dp0adpds: Comp. O. 6,16: rode orparias 6pOadpov epas. Athens 
and Sparta were the two cyes of Greece. See Leptines ap. Aris- 
tot. Rhet. 3, 10,7, whence Milton’s “ Athens, the eye of Greece.” 
—11. aidv... pépoipos: “Time followed as it was allotted.”— 
épewe: In innumerable passages aidy, ypdvos, Bios are represented 
as the attendants of men. This personification is easier to the 
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Greek than it is to us,and must be looked for. See O. 6, 56.— 
ahotrév te kai xapwv: Notice the close connection of ‘ wealth and 
honor.” x. is the glory lent by poesy, and “wealth and poesy” 
would represent the material and the spiritual elements of hap- 
piness. On ydpis, see O. 1, 18. 30.—12. ynotats én’ aperais: In 
prose we should consider émi “on account of.” Here it is more 
plastic. “Wealth and poesy crown their native gifts.” See O. 
11 (10),13: xdopoy ért orepave, and comp. note on P. 5, 124.—13. 
Kpéve wai ‘Péas: Much more vigorous than & mai Kpdvovu re kat 
‘Péas, though we must not forget dialectic preferences for the 
forms in -cos. Rhea is mentioned again with Kronos, v. 85: 
méots 6 tavtwy ‘Péas iméprarov éxoicas Opdvov, and Zeus is called 
mais ‘Péas, fr. XI. 5. For this Kronos element, see 0.1,10. P. 
himself was a servant of Rhea (Magna Mater). The special 
allusions detected by the commentators to Theron’s personal 
history are due to fanciful combinations.—é8os "OMipaov: Here 
again ’OAvpmovu is = *OAvpmioy, a8 rorapov =ordpuov. The triplet 
here reminds one of the triplet in the first strophe, and by as- 
signing déO\ev xopupdy to Herakles (O. 6, 69), and mépoy 7° ’AA- 
geod to Theron (comp. O. 1, 20: map’ "AAped ciro Séuas), we 
should have the same order.—14. wépov 7° *AAgeod: So, O. 10 (11), 
58: “The watercourse of the Alpheios.” So-called gen. of apposi- 
tion.—15. iav@els = eddpavbeis, but the old “ warming,” “ dissolv- 
ing,” “melting” sense is not wholly lost. See P. 1,11.—16. 
odiow depends on kédpicov row yéver. There is no oxjpa Kal 
doy kai pépos for the dat. For the construction, comp. O. 8, 83, 
and P.1,7; Eur. Bacch. 335: tva Sony Oedv rexeiv | nuiv re repr 
mavtl Te yévet mapy.— kép.oov, like our “convey,” always con- 
notes “care,” “ safety.” 


*En. a .—17, tov... téXos: Familiar commonplace. The mean- 
ing is essentially complete without ¢pyv réAos, so that these two 
words come in as a reinforcement. ‘“ When fully consummated.” 
—amotntov: We should expect dmpaxroy like Lat. factum infec- 
tum, but droinrov embraces drpaxrov.—20. Ad@a: N. 10, 24: wd- 
cas dis Eyer Geatos Suapdpav AdOay mévov. P.1,46: ef yap 6 was 
xpévos kaudrav émidacw rapdoxor. — wétpy ov eddaipove : civ 
semi-personifies mérpos.— yévorr’ Gv: “Must come.” “Cannot 
fail to come.”—21. éohav—éc bday, itself a poetic word. See O. 
1, 99; 2, 69,—twd yoppdrov: ind, with the genitive of things, 
keeps the personitication alive in prose. But the “under” 

ia 
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element of id is felt in P., though, of course, it is more evi- 
dent with the dat., “Under the weight of.” yapp. is echoed 
in v. 109 (Mezger).—22. wadlykotov Sapac0év: “ Quell’d in spite’s 
despite.” The mjya resists, but resists in vain. maAtykoroy is 
adversative, not attributive merely. 


Srp. 2’. —23. méuyy: So the Ambrosianus and the Schol. 
Otherwise méymn might stand. The durative tenses of méurew 
are often used where we should expect the complexive (or aoris- 
tic) tenses. 7. has not the same notion of “ detachment ” as our 
“ gend.”—24. dvexas ... dpydAdv: Ar. Vesp. 18: dvexas és roy otpa- 
vév. %.is predicative. The figure is that of a whecl.—émera:: 
“Sorts with,” “suits,” dpydter, Schol.—eb@pdvors: Elsewhere of 
goddesses only, P. 9,65; N. 3,83; 12,5. ‘Opnpixds CAdos, says 
a Scholiast. Cf. Il. 8,565: ed@povoy *“H& pipvoy, al.—25. Kddpou0 | 
kovpais: Semele, Ino, Autonoé, Agaue, were all in trouble. P. 
selects those who emerge.—éma@ov ai: See v. 8. Ino, pursued 
by her mad husband, leaped into the sea and became a goddess, 
Leukothea. Semele, killed by lightning because she wished to 
see her celestial lover, Zeus, in full array, was afterwards re- 
ceived up into heaven. — wévOos 5¢ mrvet: An intercalated re- 
flection, and not a part of the narrative, as émrvey would make 
it.—Bapv: Position as in wadiyxoroy SapacGév, v. 22.— 26. kpeo- 
advev wpds ay.: “Before the face of mightier blessings.” — 27, 
28. Bpdpo | kepavvod: The instrumental “ by” is more poetic than 
the locative ‘ mid.” The tenderness of Semele is brought out 
by the womanly tavvéGerpa.—29. TlakAds: The Scholiasts call at- 
tention to the significant omission of Hera; the specific mention 
of Pallas may be explained in half a dozen ways. She was one 
of the guardian deities of Akragas, a close sympathizer with her 
father. The triad here is not to be emphasized.—a0. rats 6 xis- 
copdpos: Dionysos. Cf. fr. IV. 3,9: rév kuocodérav Gedy. 


*Avr. B'.—81, év wat Oakdoog: Here xai belongs to Aéyovre 
(Bossler).—32, képarot Nypijos 4Nlais: Comp. v. 18: & Kpdue mai 
‘Péas. The Nereids are the daughters of Nereus and the sea (4 
Gs). Nereus is “ water” (mod. Gr. vepd), as his spouse is Doris 
—the sea being a symbol of riches (éorw OdAaooa, tis 5€ vw Ka- 
rag Bécet ;).—Biorov &pbirov .. . Tov SAov Gud xpdvov: The expres- 
sion seems redundant, unless we remember that Sioroy expresses 
the enjoyment of life, and not the mere duration (ypévos).— 
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33. Tov Sov... xpdvov: Comp. 6 mas xpdvos, P.1, 46. On dui see 
0.1, 97, where the “ both” signification is plainer. As mepi w. 
acc. may mean “around” (without) and “around” (within), so 
dugi may be “about” (without) and “about” (within), and so 
be loosely used for év.—Bporay ye: However it may stand with 
high and mighty heroines.—34. qwetpas Oavdrov: The Odvaros is 
the weipas. Cf. v.19: epyov réXos.—35. 068" Hovyxipov Gpepay, xré. : 
Instead of a mechanical rédos duépas to balance weipas Oavdrov, 
instead of a mechanical émd6° idpeOa to balance émédre redevrd- 
copev, P. varies the structure: “Surely in the case of mortals a 
certain goal of death is in no wise fixed, nor [is it fixed] when 
we shall bring one day, child of a single sun (spanned though it 
be but by a single sun), with unfretted good to its end in peace.” 
The position removes all harshness. porév at the head of the 
sentence is only semi-dependent. jovximov dpepay, in like man- 
ner, allows us to wait for its regimen.—at® deMfov: The per- 
sonification may have faded somewhat, but the mind dissociates 
teAeurdoopey from the apposition.—38. ¢Bav: Gnomic. 


"Er. B’.—39. Moip(a): In P. Moira is above the gods, but in 
harmony with them.—é te: “She who.”—arpavoy, xré.: “ Main- 
tains as an heirloom [=from sire to son] this fair fate of theirs.” 
—40. rav8e: As usu. of the victor’s house, the Emmenidai.—41. 
éwi tu... whp(a): The calamity is gently touched. The name 
of Oidipus is not even mentioned. Where P. does mention 
the hero, it is to honor him, P. 4, 263.—madwrpamedov: “ Re- 
verse.” Pendant to madiykoroy Sapacdév, v. 22.—42. e& obwep: 
“ Since.”—pdépipos vids=6 ard poipay atr@ yevdpevos.—43. ovvay- 
tépevos: On his way from the Delphic oracle, where Apollo had 
told him that he would be the murderer of his father that begot 
him (So. O. R. 793 ).—xpye8ev | wadkalharov téXecoev: P. ignores 
the first part as recorded by So. O. R. 791: os pytpi ev xpein pe 
py Onvat, 


Srp. y'.—45. ae "Epwis: d&éas Bdémovca, Schol. She saw, 
while Oidipus was blind, So. Ai, 885: add 8° dpwyots ras det 
re mapbévous, | det 8 épdoas mdvta tay Bporois wdOn, | cepvas 
’Epwis ravémodas.—46. otv addadodovia: The comitative ovy 
with the dat., instead of the simple instrumental dat., which has 
forgotten its comitative origin. Cf P. 12,21: éppa . . . oly 
tyres pynoair’ épuddykray ydov.—yéves dpyov: “ His fighting 
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stock,” his sons, the spear-side of his house.—47. O€pravpos : 
The son of Polyneikes and his wife Argeia, daughter of Adrastos. 
—év pdxats ... woAduov: He was slain by Telephos before Troy. 
—49. Oddos: Cf. O. 6, 68: ‘Hpaxdéns cepvov Oddos *AAKaiday.— 
dpwydv: Aigialeus, the only son of Adrastos, had fallen before 
Thebes, so that Thersandros became the avenger of the family in 
the war of the Epigonoi. (So Béckh with the Schol.) — 50. 
onéppatos... pilav: “Seed root,” origin.—éxovta: So Aristarchos. 
The MSS. have éyoyrs, which some Scholiasts take as ¢youor, while 
others note the change from dat. (€yovrs) to acc, (roy Alynodd- 
pov), a change which, however natural from substantive to par- 
ticiple, is not natural from participle to substantive —52. pedéov 
Aupav te: Blended in v.1: dvakipdpytyyes dpvou 


’Avr. y'. — 54. yépas: “ Prize.’’— épéxAapov: Likewise victo- 
rious. The brother was Xenokrates. Comp. P. 6 and I. 2.— 
xowai: ‘“ Impartial.”—Xdpires: Who give and grace victories. 
See O. 6, 76; N. 5 (end); N. 10, 38. —Gv0ea reOpinmav: The 
chariots are wreathed with the flowers they have gained. See 
P. 9, 183: moda peév Keivor Sikoy | PUAN em Kat orepdvovs.— 
SvadexadSpdpov: Chariots had to make twelve courses. Cf. P. 5,33. 
Hence 0. 3, 33: dadexayvaymrov réppa, and O. 6, 75.—56, 7d Be 
vTuxelv = 76 vixjoa, Schol. .N.1,10: gore & ev edruxia | ravdoEias 
dxpov.—58. aywvias: The bad sense is late.—Svogpovav: Formed 
like eippdvn, appdvn = dpooivn. The best MSS. have dvadpo- 
givay mapadiet. Sve. is glossed by déupia. This is the recur- 
rent thought of the ode—the balance of good and bad.—58. 6 pav 
wovTos: p.,a faded oath, by way of confirmation. Often used 
to meet objections.—dpetais SeSar8adpévos: See O. 13 for a poetic 
lesson on the necessity of something more than wealth. Cf. P. 
5, 1: 6 wdotros edpvaberns, dray tis dpera kexpapévoy kaOapG avrov 
dvdyn | rodvproy ééray.—59, Tv te kai Tov: “This and that.” 
Not “good and bad,” but “indefinite blessings.” So, in prose, 
rov kal réy, “this man and that man.”—60. Babetav tréxwv pépi- 
pvav a&ypotépav: Acc. to the majority of interpreters this means 
‘“‘rousing a deep and eager yearning for achievement,” “ putting 
into the heart of man a deep and eager mood.” So the Schol.: 
ouverny exav thy ppovtida mpos TO dypevew Ta Gyabd. dypdrepos is 
used of the Centaur, P. 3,4; dyporépa of Kyrene, P.9,6. But 
lions are dypérepo, N. 3, 46, and as p¢pyya leans in P. to the bad, 
and tréywv occurs nowhere else in P., diversity of opinion may 
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be pardoned. diméyew, “sustain,” is the other side of xaréyeuv, 
“keep down,” and that other side appears, v. 21: éoAdv .. . bd 
Xappdrov mya Ovdckes | madiyxoroy Sayacbév. There the monster 
is crushed, here the high (deep) load of carking care is shoul- 
dered. Wealth is an Atlas. 


’Er. y'.— 61. dorhp dpifndos, xré.: The shifting of the imagery 
is facilitated by the beginning of the epode. dpitndros = dpidydos, 
an Homeric word.—62. éyyos is used of the sun, the moon, or 
any great or conspicuous light.—ei 8€: The passage has an enor- 
mous literature to itself. In despair, I have kept the reading 
of the MSS., with the interpretation “If, in truth, when one 
hath it (vw = mdodroy) he knows (of) the future that,” etc. 5€ 
in P. is often not far from 67. This would make the sentence 
an after-thought. Béckh’s ci ye, which is simple, is not lyrical 
(Mommsen). ed S€ and éy dé are not convincing conjectures, 
edre has been suggested. Bergk considers ofSev to have been 
used once by brachylogy instead of twice, and punctuates ei dé 
vu exov tis, oidey TO péddov, “If any one that hath it knows, he 
(Theron) knows.” In that case, Theron would have been men- 


tioned. Mezger makes ci ris ofSey .. . dvdyxa the protasis, and 
toas dé... Tupow the apodosis, or rather the apparent apodosis, 


the real apodosis being some verb of ascertainment understood. 
See my Lat. Gr.’, 601. “If one knows... (why, then, he must 
know that)... the good,” etc. This makes 8é apodotic. See O. 
3,43. It would be better to leave the first sentence frankly with- 
out an apodosis.—63. @avévrwv: The sins committed in the world 
below are punished here on earth. Earth and Hades are mutual 
hells. P.’s view of the yonder world, as set forth in this passage, 
may be supplemented by the fragments of the Op_va. P. believes 
in the continued existence of the soul after death, in transmi- 
gration, in retribution, in eternal blessedness. Immediately after 
death the soul is judged and sent to join the ranks of the pious 
or of the wicked. Good souls dwell with Pluton and Persephone 
in perpetual light and happiness, the bad must endure anguish 
past beholding for punishment and purification. If they do not 
mend, they are sent back to earth, and after death come again 
before the inexorable judgment-seat. Those who are purified 
return to earth in the ninth year, and are made kings, heroes, 
sages. When a man has maintained himself in each of these 
transition stages, and has kept pure from all wrong, he becomes 
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a hero, and dwells forever in the islands of the blessed. (After 
Mezger.)—airix’: “Straight,” et@éos, Schol.—damddapvor: Cf. O. 
1,59: drddapov Biov.—64. éreav : The aor. disposes of Rauchen- 
stein’s adris. —7G8e Avs apya: On earth. — 65. kata yds: Kard 
with gen. in P. only here—tis: Dread indefiniteness.—66. Adyov 
$pacats: “Rendering his sentence.” gpd¢ew, of deliberate, care- 
ful, clear speech. Adyos is used of an oracle, P. 4, 59. 


Erp. &'.—67, 68. toats 58 viKrecowy aiel, | tras 8’ apépats: I follow 
Mommsen. The best MSS. have icas & ev du. Various changes 
have been made to save the uniformity and avoid — for ~ ~ inv. 
68. So, v.67: ivory dé, v. 68: toa & ev du., which J. H. H. Schmidt 
follows. Equal nights and equal days may be equal to each other 
(equinoctial) or equal to ours; may be equal in length or equal in 
character. ‘‘ Equal to each other in character” seems to be the 
safest interpretation. ‘The night shineth as the day; the dark- 
ness and the light are both alike.” To some the passage means 
that the blessed have the same length of day and night that we do, 
but their lives are freer from toil. This interpretation is favored 
by dmovéorepov, which shows that the standard of comparison is 
earthly life, though Dissen makes it refer to the wicked. — 69. 
Séxovrat: It isa boon. dépxovra, the reading of the mass of our 
MSS., is unmetrical, and not over-clear.—od x@dva: The position 
ofthe negative in P. is especially free; here it is to be justified 
by ovd€ mévriov vdap.—ev yepds axpq: So, P. 2,8: dyavaiow év 
xepoly rroudavios eSduacoe madous. N.1, 52: ev yepi rwdaocev 
gaoyavov. Local more vivid than instrumental. — depé: 
“Strength ;” as dxua woddv, I. 7 (8), 37, is “speed.”—71. rewav 
mapa Siaitav: “For the sake of unsatisfying food,” as mortals do. 
This use of apd, “ along,” “‘ by way of,” and so “ by reason of,” 
“for the sake of,” is solitary in P., but becomes common in the 
later time. So zap’ 6.—tuplors | Oedv: At the court of Pluton 
and Persephone.—72. @xatpov: When they were on earth.—eiop- 
xiais: Ps, 24,3: Who shall stand in His holy place? He that 
hath clean hands and a pure heart; who hath not lifted up his 
soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully.—74. toi 8€ = of xaxoi.— 
dxxéovTt = dydover= igioravra Kai Baordfovery (Schol.). 


*Avr, 8. — 75. éréd\pacav: “ Persevered.” —éorpis | éxarépwOt: 
rpis éxarépoO would naturally mean six times. éorpis may mean 
three times in all. The soul descends to Hades, then returns to 
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earth, then descends again for a final probation.— 77. érevkav: 
Act. only here in P.—Avds 686v: The king’s highway (mystic).— 
mapa Kpdvov réipow: Not “along,” as in prose, but “to the neigh- 
borhood of,” as if mapa Kpovoy, “to the court of Kronos,” who pre- 
sides over the happy isles.—78. vaeos : Dor. =yjcovs.—79. avepa 
xpvood = d. ypvoa. So I. 1, 20: diddaot xpvood. Cf. P.1,6; 4, 
71. 240; N.5, 54; 1.7 (8), 67.— 80. ra pev xepodbev .. . tdap & 
@da: Chiasm. The world below is a brilliant repetition of the 
world above. The prizes are of gold—gold instead of olive 
and laurel. In téwp, Dissen sees an allusion to the water-parsley 
of the Isthmian games.—82. oreddvois: I have given what seems 
to be the best MS. reading. keadds is used in a gloss to explain 
oredavo.s, a8 or. is not applicable to yépas, dpyoe being used for 
neck and breast, orépavo: for heads. Bergk suggests: épyos é 
(=e in Lokrian inscriptions) ray yépes dvamdéxovtt kal orepdvors 
—éppors and orehavors being Aeolic accusatives. 


"Er. 5’. — 88. Bovdais év dp0ator: Like ev vdpois, P. 1, 62; év 
von, N. 10, 28; I. 2, 38; and éy Sica, O. 2,18; 6, 12; P. 5, 14; 
N. 5, 14. éy diky is common even in prose.— Pa8apdvOvos : The 
mis of v. 65.— 84, dv... mdpeSpov: The best MSS. have éy rarip 
exer yas with agap. The true reading cannot be elicited with cer- 
tainty from the Scholia and glosses. Even in antiquity the critics 
were at a loss. I have resigned myself with Dissen and Schnei- 
dewin to the reading of the interpolated MSS,—85. “Péas ... Opé- 
vov: Rhea, as mother of the gods, thrones above all._—86. TIm\ets : 
An Hellenic saint, a Greek Joseph. See N. 5, 26, where he resists 
the wiles of Hippolyta, and I. 7 (8),41: dvr’ etoeBéoraroy paris 
*"IoAxod tpdpew mediov. Peleus and Kadmos are associated again, 
P. 8, 87. Here they are linked by re «ai on account of the like 
fortune in marriage, l.c. 91: émé@ ‘Appoviav yapev Body | 6 dé 
Nnpéos etBovdAov Cérw maida Krvrdv.—Kdbp0s: Called dvrideos, P. 
3, 88.—AyiAdéa: ev vnrots paxdpav o€ paow civat | ivarep rodd«ns 
*Axirevs, acc. to the famous skolion of Kallistratos ap. Athen. 15, 
695 A. See Plat. Symp.179 E,180 B. Acc. to N. 4,49 Achilles 
has another abode, an island in the Euxine. It has been fancied 
that Theron was a Peleus, a Kadmos; and an Achilles in one. 


Erp. €'.—90. Gpaxov dorpaBy kiova: An allusion to "Exrwp (ace. 
to Greek feeling — *éyérwp) as the “ upholder” is not impossible, 
though the metaphor is common enough.—Kvxvov: Son of Posei- 
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don, who opposed the landing of the Greeks. — @avdtw wépev: 
Comp. P. 5, 60: exe Ojpas alive PoBo, N. 1,66: pacd vw dacew 
pop, and Lat. dare morti, “ put (in)to (the maw of) death.” In- 
stead of flatteuing antique personification, let us emboss our own. 
mopety is combined with véwew and diddvar, P. 5, 65.—91. "Aois 
re raid’ Aifiona: Memnon. Kyknos, Hektor, and Memnon are 
grouped, I. 4 (5), 39, another triad.—oAAd pou, xré.: Asyndeton 
common on announcing the end.—tm’ aykévos: Comp. Theokr. 
17, 830: brarévdv re hapérpyy.—Péy: Of poetry, 1.4, 46; O. 18, 
93.—92. évri: Is explained as a singular, but Gust. Meyer, Gr. Gr., 
§ 483, dissents. It is livelier as a plural, O. 10 (11), 98; P. 1, 13. 
—93. duvdevta ouvetoiow: A stock quotation, “that have a voice 
only for the wise.” —és 8¢ 74 wév: Sometimes written romdy or 
rémay to save the quantity, like cvpmay, dav, mpomay. TO may is 
glossed by rd xowdy, Shakespeare’s ‘the general,” rods moAAovs 
kat xvdaorépovs. The other rendering, “ generally,” is less satis- 
factory. The change from the dative cvveroiow to és and the acc. 
is in P.’s manner. Mr. Verrall argues (Journal of Philol., No. 
XVII.) at length in favor of romdy from *romn, “ divination,” a 
word which he elicits from romd(ew.— 94. avopéds: Of poetic 
art.— va: A Pindaric cry to be heard often, e. g. O. 9, 107: 
7d b€ dua kpdrioroy aray, for while P. does not despise train- 
ing, O. 8, 60, where, by the way, he is praising a trainer, he 
believes in Ruskin’s first rule, “Be born with genius.” God, 
Apollo, the Muse, the Muses, Charis, the Charites—these are the 
sources of the poet’s inspiration. It is part and parcel of his aris- 
tocratic “blood” theory.—95. pa@dvres: The old sneer that finds 
an echo in Persius, Quis expedivit psittaco swum xaipe? The com- 
mentators refer this characteristic to Simonides and Bakchyli- 
des. Simonides was considered codararos, and if Simonides 
was meant, copds 6 moddd Feidas va would be spiteful. Bak- 
chylides was the nephew of Simonides, disciple, imitator, and 
collaborator of his uncle. It is supposed that P. gained the con- 
tract for writing this poem over S. and B., and hence this scorn- 
ful and, we should say, ignoble note of superiority. As Simon- 
ides had just made peace between Hieron and Theron, it is very 
unlikely that P. should have made this arrogant fling at this time. 
—AdBpor: With xdpaxes. The antithesis is the dpys Oetos (Mez- 
ger). Usually punctuated Ad8po mayyAwoia, képaxes ds. — 96. 
xépakes Gg... yapverov: The dual certainly suggests definite pairs, 
especially as it is often used with mocking effect, e. g. in Plato’s 
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Euthydemos (comp. Arcades ambo). The use of the dual on 
metrical (?) grounds for the plural is not tolerable. Mr. Verrall’s 
suggestion that the reference is to the two Sicilian rhetoricians, 
Korax and Tisias (the latter of whom was called xakod «épaxos 
kaxdv gov) is ingenious. See P. 1,94, where the panegyric side 
of oratory is recognized. If we must have rivalry, why not rival- 
ry between the old art of poetry (¢va) and the new art of rhet- 
oric (uabdvres)? Besides, Ad8por xépaxes of this kind succeed 
best in the AdBpos orpards (P. 2, 87).— a«pavra: “ Ineffectual 
stuff.” 


“Avr. €.—97. Avds mpds Spvixa Oeiov: See P. 1,6. The eagle 
(Pindar) sits quiet and disdainful on the sceptre of Zeus. His 
defiant scream will come, and then the ineffectual chatter will 
cease, Comp. Soph. Ai. 169: péyay aiyumév & srodeicarres | 
ray’ dv éEaidyns ei od haveins, | ovyn mrnkerav dhovor.—98. emexe 
viv oxoT®, xré.; Resumption of the figure in vv. 92-94. Cf. N. 
9,55: dkovrigwr oxomol &yyicra Movoay.—Oupé: So N, 8, 26.—tiva 
Baddopev: Not exactly= Badodyev: “Whom are we trying to 
hit?” The pres. for fut., except in oracles (0. 8, 42), is rare, con- 
versational, passionate. See Thuk. 6, 91, 3.—99, é« padOakas 
+++ dpevds: The quiver usually has a hostile significance, hence 
pevos is qualified. The arrows are kindly (dyava), not biting 
(mexpa).—émt: As in 0. 8,48: én IoOu@ movria | appa Body rdvvev. 
—100. taweats adddcopar = reivas rd Tdfov dmopavodpat (Schol.). 
Boéckh punctuates rayicas: and makes it an optative (impera- 
tive opt.), counter to the Pindaric use of ror.—101. ad’8dcopar: 
In its full sense of “loudly proclaim.’’—évépkiov Adyov: O. 6, 20: 
péyay dpxov épdaoats.—102. Texeiv py: The neg. is py on account 
of the oath. Commentators are divided as to rexeiv, whether it 
is past or future. For the future, see O.1,105. For the past, 
P. 2, 60: ef 8é Tus #Sy Kredreooi TL Kal mepl Tysa Aéyer | erepdy Tw’ 
dy “EAAdda rev mdpoibe yevécOa | yavva mpamids madaipovel Keved. 
The past is better on account of the éxardy ye Feréwv: “These 
hundred years,” with an especial reference to Akragas, which 
was founded about a hundred years before (Ol. 49, 8=582 
B.C.). 


"Er. e’.—105. Orjpwvos: Effective position. Comp. v.17: Aomd 
yéver, and O.1, 81. The sense is fairly complete in the anti- 
strophe; and the use of the dependent genitive here renews the 
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whole thought with a challenge.—atvov: In prose this word was 
reserved for religious occasions. P. uses érawos but once.—éréBa: 
Is supposed to have an actual basis in the behavior of Kapys and 
Hippokrates, two kinsmen of Theron, who went over to Hieron 
(Schol.). But gnomic aorists have an actual basis also.—106. 
ov Sikq cuvavrépevos: “ Not mated with justice, but [set on] by 
rabid men. Comp.I.2,1: xpvcapurixcay | és dippov Moody €Bawoy 
kduTa Pdppeyye cvvavrdpevor.—pepyov: Of men besotted in their 
fury. So papyoupévous, N. 9, 19.—107. 76 Aadayfoat GéAov: The 
articular infinitive, which is not fully developed in P., is seldom 
used after verbs of will and endeavor, and then always has a 
strong demonstrative force—often with a scornful tang. So. Ant. 
312: od« é& dmavtos Set rd kepdaivery pireiv, 664: rodmirdaoetv Tots 
kparoiow évvoei, O. C. 442: 1d dpav ovx 7OéAncay (cited by De 
Jongh). So in prose with omeddew, Oappeiv, Sioxew, and the 
opposite. “Full fain for this thing of babbling.”—x«pigov: A 
very rare substantive. — re Qéyev: Better than 7iOéuev, which 
would depend awkwardly on Aadayjoat.—108. éwel.. . Sdvaito: 
éret is “ whereas.” Madmen may attempt to babble down and 
obscure his praises, but his deeds of kindness are numberless, 
and cannot be effaced any more than they can be counted.—109. 
xdppar(a): Echo of xyappdrov, v. 21 (Mezger). 








EAGLES AND HARE. 
Coin of Akragas. 


OLYMPIA III. 


Tue third Olympian celebrates the same victory as the pre 
ceding ode. In what order the two were sung does not appear. 
O. 2 was probably performed in the palace of Theron; O. 3 in 
the Dioskureion of Akragas. The superscription and the Scholia 
indicate that this ode was prepared for the festival of the Gco- 
&éva, at which Kastor and Polydeukes entertained the gods. It 
is natural to assume the existence of a special house-cult of the 
Dioskuroi in the family of the Emmenidai, but we must not 
press v. 39 too hard. 


The third Olympian, then, combines the epinikian ode with the 
theoxenian hymn. The Tyndaridai are in the foreground. It is 
the Tyndaridai that the poet seeks to please (v. 1) by his ’OAvp- 
movikas tpvos. It is the Tyndaridai, the twin sons of Leda (v. 
35), that are the ruling spirits of the Olympian contests. It is 
the Tyndaridai that are the givers of fame to Theron (v. 39). 
The victory is the same as that celebrated in the previous ode, 
but there Theron is always present to our minds. We are al- 
ways thinking of the third member of the triad—god, hero, man. 
Here Theron is kept back. The poet who was there almost, if 
not altogether, defiant in his heralding of Theron, utters scarce a 
word of praise here. Before it was merit, here it is grace. 

The poem is a solemn banquet-hymn. The victory calls for 
the fulfilment of a divine service, a Oedduarov xpéos (V.7). Pisa is 
the source of dedpopor dodai (v.10). The myth has the same 
drift. It is the story of the Finding of the Olive, the token of 
victory. This is no native growth. It was brought by Herakles 
from the sources of the Istros, a memorial of Olympic contests 
(v.15). It was not won by force, but obtained by entreaty from 
the Hyperborean servants of Apollo (v. 16), and the hero craved 
it as shade for the sacred enclosure of his sire, and as a wreath 
for human prowess (v.18). Already had the games been estab- 
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lished, but the ground was bare to the keen scourgings of the 
sun (v.24). Sent to Istria on another errand by Zeus, he had 
beheld and wondered (v. 82). Thither returning at the impulse 
of his heart, he asked and received, and planted the olive at 
Olympia (v. 84), which he still visits with the sons of Leda (v. 
35). 

The parallel with Herakles is revealed at the end. Theron 
has reached his bound—his Herakles’ pillars. Beyond lies noth- 
ing. Seek no further (v. 45). 

The olive was a free gift of God. So is this victory of Theron. 
It might be dangerous to press the details. Yet it is not un- 
Greek to say that the beauty of life is found of those who walk 
in the path of duty. Theron’s praise is no less because it is in- 
direct. 


The dactylo-epitrite rhythms are peculiarly appropriate in a 
hymn addressed to deities so Dorian in their character as the 
Dioskuroi. The compass of the strophe is not great; but especial 
stateliness is given to the composition by the massiveness of the 
epode. It is noteworthy that strophe and epode end with the 
same measure. 

Of the three triads, the central one contains the heart of the 
Finding of the Olive. The story is begun at the close of the 
first triad, and finished at the beginning of the third, and thus 
the parts are locked together. 


Srp. a.—1. prdokelvors: The Dioskuroi were in an especial 
manner gods of hospitality, though an allusion to the Gcoféma is 
not excluded,—a8eiv = ddciv, Acolic Widwors, P. 2, 96.—kadAuTho- 
xapo 0 “Edéva: «., used of Thetis and Demeter in Homer, who is 
more lavish in his use of évmAdkapos. Helen is xaddixopos, Od. 
15,58. ve... re, as the brothers, so the sister. See O. 1, 115. 
H. shares her brothers’ hospitable nature. See Od. 4, 130 foll., 
296 foll.—2. KAewav “Axpdayavra: With P.’s leaning to the fem.— 
yepatpov: “ While honoring.” — evyopat: A prayer and not a 
boast. So also P. 8, 67, where airéw forms a sufficient contrast. 
—8. Orjpwvos Odvpriovixav tpvov: Instead of the prosaic ’OAvp- 
muovikov vpvov. — dp0aoas: Simply “raising,” without any side- 
notion of column (0.7, 86) or statue (I. 1, 46),—dkapavromddev: 
O. 5, 8: dkapavrérodos . . . amnvas.—4. dwrov: Appos. to dpvor. 
Comp. 0. 5, 1; 8, 75.—otrw por wapeorakot: So with Mommisen, 
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instead of otrw rot mapéora pot. ovrw, as she had done before. 
In a wish, P. 1, 46.56. With wapeordxos comp. P. 8,70: cope 
pev ddupedei | Aika wapéoraxe.—veootyahov: ‘ With its gloss fresh 
upon it.” We say, with another figure, ‘‘fire-new.” 0. 9, 52: 
dvéea & dpvov vewrépov. —tpérov: The novelty consists in the 
combination of honor to God and honor to man, of theoxenia 
the epinikion (Mezger). Combination of lyre and flute (Fennell), 
—5,. wedid@: The wédcAoy strikes the measure. 


Avr. a’.—6. eel... yeywveiv: Gives the double element—the 
victory of Theron (emwikcoy), and the right of the Tyndaridai to 
Pisa (Gco€évia). Comp. v. 9: ras dao | Oedpopor vicovt’ én dvOpa- 
mous doWai, With v.34: tdaos dvriOéoiow vioera | ctv Babvfdvov 
Oidvpvors matot Andas. The song is the refluence of the coming 
of Herakles and the Tyndaridai.— yatraro. pev LevyOevres: P. 
prefers this warmer participial conception to the colder infinitive 
(10) xalraow emicevxOnvar oredavovs. See P. 2, 23; 3,102; 11, 
22; N. 4, 34; 14,49; 7,12. Dem. 18, 82: dia rovrous ody) met- 
oOévras, much more vigorous than a 7d rovrous pH mer Oqvar. 
The familiarity of these constructions in Latin deadens our per- 
ception of them in Greek, where they are very much rarer. uéy, 
with an answering re, v.9. See O. 4, 18.—7. mpdooovr: P. 9, 
111: eve & dv... Ts mpdooe xpéos. The more familiar middle 
occurs O, 10, 33,—@ed8parov: The last part of the compd. is felt 
elsewhere, O. 6, 59; P. 1,61; 9,11; though faintly in I 5, 11: 
Oeodudrovs dperds. There is no echo of épddcais.—8. ddppuyyd te 
«+e kal Body aidGv érdwv Te: ve... kai unites the instrumentation, 
re adds the words as an essential element.—ouxAdyapuv: Cf. O. 
4, 2: moiAodpdpytyyos dowdas. —Céow — zoinow. Etym. Magn. 
p. 819, 31: bors 7 roinots map’ ’Adxkaiw, and p. 391, 26: Tivdapos 
Oégow To moinpa réyet. Sappho, fr. 36 (Bek.): od« ofS drrt béo.— 
9, Aivyor8dpov mardi: In honor of Theron.—ovppigau: Cf. O. 1, 22. 
—G te Ilioa: See v. 7.—yeywvetv: Supply mpdooe:, which is 
easier, as the near neighborhood of cuppiéa keeps the construc- 
tion wide-awake. -yéywvey (Christ) does not give a clear sense, 
though the shift is in P.’s manner.—ras dro: O, 1, 8.—10. Oedpo- 
pou: “God-given,” as I.7,88: yduou Geduopoy yépas. 


*Er. a’.—11. 6 tw =rovr@ (in his honor), ¢ tu1.—kpatvov... 
Bay: Pres., the rule; aor., the exemplification. Simple subj. in 
generic sentence as in Homer.—éderpds: See P. 2, 21.—mporépas: 
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“Of old,” “of yore.” 0.17,'72: émi mporépwy dvdpav.—12. arpe- 
«jis: “ Unswervable.”—EAAavodixas: The judge of the contest, 
so called because Greeks alone could participate in the games. 
Originally the number is said to have been two, afterwards ten, 
according to the number of the @vAai of the Eleians, and after- 
wards still further enlarged.—yedpov .. . ipd@ev: The eyes of 
the victor would naturally follow the movement of the prize- 
giver’s hand, hence iyd6ev.—Atrwdéc: The Eleians were called 
Aitolians, after their leader, Oxylos, who accompanied, or rather 
guided, the Herakleidai on their return.—13. yAavxéxpoa: Cf. So. 
O.C. 701: yhaukas ... piddoy eAaias. The hue is grayish-green. 
On the symbolism of the olive, see Porphyr. de Antro Nymph. 
c. 38. P.does not distinguish the éAaia from the kétwos (wild 
olive).—tdv wore: The relative begins the myth. Cf. 0. 1, 25.— 
14. “Iorpov: A half-fabulous river. —’Apditpyeviddas: Herakles. 
The mouth-filling word, well suited to the hero, occurs again, 
15,38. Cf. Catull. 68,112: falsiparens Amphitryoniades. 


Srp. B’.—16. Sapov “YaepBopéwv: The well-known favorites of 
Apollo, who lived “beyond the North,” according to P., as he 
brings them into contrast with the Nile (I. 5 [6], 28). Perseus’ 
visit to the Hyperboreans is described in P. 10 (Pindar’s earliest 
poem ). —’AmédAwvos Gepdrovra: P. 10, 34: Sv Oadias Eumedov 
| edpapias re pddior *Amdddov | yaiper.—meloats .. . Adyw: A. has 
an emphatic position. Herakles does not often stoop to plead. 
—17. mora ppovéwv: “ With loyal soul,” if loyal” were antique; 
“true to his sire,’—otrer: “He had to ask.” Not aére?, the histor. 
pres., which is very rare in P., and turns on P.5,82,which see.— 
mav8éey: Comp. 0. 1,93; 6,69.—18. &Ave: “Every place conse- 
crated to the gods is an dAcos, even if it be bare of trees,” says 
the Schol.—oxapév re prevpa: It had shaded the “Iotpov rayai, 
v. 14.—£uviv av0pdaoig: The shade is common to all men, the 
wreaths are for the victors (Béckh). ‘A common boon.”— 
19. abtd: With dvréprcEe. “In his face.”—8ixspyvis: “ Month- 
halver.” The full moon lighted the height of the festival. — 
ddov: “Full” ( proleptic ). — xpvedppatos: Comp. the “ yellow 
harvest-moon.”—20. éoépas: “ At eventide” (cf. P. 4, 40), ace. 
to Béckh, but the moon may flash full the Eye of Even, which 
is herself. Still the adverbial interpretation is favored by O. 10 
(11), 81: &v & €omepov | epreev eddmidos | ceddvas épardv ddos. 
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Avr. B'.— 21. adbdov . .. plow: So N. 10, 23, but 0. 7, 80: xpi- 
cts aud’ débdo1s.—ayvev: The decision is “ pure” (intemerate) 
as the judge is “ true” (unwarped), v. 12,—4pa(Dor.) = dua here, 
and P. 3, 36; N. 5,11, but=éyod, N. 7, 78.—-22. OAKe: Sc. ‘Hpaxdjs. 
Change of subject is very common in Greek, e. g. 0. 9, 50; P. 4, 
25. 251. See also O. 1, 89.—kpypvois: “ Bluffs,” as in Homer. 
P. 3, 34: mapa BoiBiddos xpnuvois, fr. XI. 64: map xpnpvov Oaddao- 
cas.—23. ob Kaha, xré.: On the position of od comp. O. 4, 17.— 
SévSpe’ Baddev: 6. is inner object: dévdpa reOyddra eiye.-—Kpoviov. 
Béckh combines Kpoviov TéAomos. This would require Kpovida 
(Herm.). Aristarchos combines yépos IéAomos, év Baawats Kpoviov. 
Hence we read yapos—ev Bdooats Kpoviov—Ilédomos, which is 
very much in P.’s manner.—24. tottov... yupvés: As ray is used 
as a relative, the asyndeton is not felt with the fuller rovrey, which 
need not be = rovTwy oby.—Kkamos: So “garden” of any favored 
spot, P. 9,57: Ards ¢£oxov xamov (Libya),—traxovepev: As a slave. 
“To be exposed to,” “lashed by” (ef. “that fierce light which 
beats upon a throne”). —dfelaas..oatyais: O. 7,70: dyer ré pw 
dferay 6 yevéOduos akrivev marnp, Theogn. 425: abyas d&€os jeAlov. 
—25. wopevew: The Schol. makes this form here = mopeveo Oat, 
but it is better to make wopevew transitive and dSpya intransitive. 
Bergk reads éppauw’. 


°Er. B'.—26. twroada: I. 4 (5), 32: inmoodas Iddaos. In P. 2,9 
Artemis puts on the trappings when Hieron yokes his horses. Ho- 
mer calls her (Il. 6, 205) ypuonvios.—27. Séar’ eXOdve’. . . dard, Kré.: 
Refers to a previous visit, the memory of which was recalled by 
the nakedness of the xamos. The circumstances of the two visits 
are different; the first visit (from Arcady) was under the stress 
of dydyxa, and at the bidding of the hated Eurystheus, and the 
second visit (from Elis) was in faithful love (mora dpovéwy), at 
the bidding of his own spirit.—Seapév: 0.9, 63: Maiwariacw év 
Setpais.—28. a&yyeNors: The plural of an impressive message, also 
I. 7 (8), 43: idvrwy . . adrix’ dyyeAiat. Eurystheus sent his mes- 
sage to Herakles by Kopreus (Il. 15, 639), a proceeding which 
both Homeric and Pindaric Scholiasts ascribe to fear.—évrv(e): 
Asin P. 9, 72: ds dp’ clamav evtvev Teprvay yduou Kpaivew tedev- 
rdy. The extension of evr. from mapackevdCew to dieyeipew (Schol.) 
is not Homeric.—arpé0ev: The dvdyxa bound sire as well as son. 
The story of the oath of Zeus and the consequent subjection of 
Herakles to Eurystheus is told, Il. 19, 95 sqq.—29. xpuodkepay é 
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OjAevav: Mythic does have mythic horns.—Taiyéra: One of the 
Pleiades, daughter of Atlas, mother of Lakedaimon and Eurotas. 
In order to escape the pursuit of Zeus, she was changed by Ar- 
temis into a doe, and after she returned to her human form she 
consecrated a doe to the goddess. — 30. avrWeton = avaribcioa 
(Schol.).—Op@eoiq: The hiatus is paralleled by O. 6, 82; N. 6, 
24; I. 1,16 (Bergk).—’O. is not different from “Aprepus ‘Opdia, be- 
fore whose altar boys were scourged at Sparta. Both doe and 
scourging indicate a substitution for human sacrifice. As the 
capture of the doe ordinarily precedes the cleansing of the Augean 
stables, and so the founding of the Olympic games, v. 34 foll., see 
Ol. 10 (11), we have another indication that there were two visits 
to the land of the Hyperboreans. —éypapev: The Scholiast is 
good enough to give us the inscription on the doe’s collar: Tav- 
yérn iepav dvéOnkev ’Apréwd.. 


Erp. y'.—31. mvoras dmibev Bopéa: P. comes back to the Hyper- 
boreans with an explanatory touch. See on P. 4, 29. To em- 
phasize the distance is to emphasize Herakles’ devotion to his 
sire. This P. has done here and in vv. 14, 26. avoids has scarcely 
any MS. warrant, but mvoiais can only be defended by vague anal- 
ogy. — 82. @dpBawe — davpawe, which is an inferior reading.— 
33. tav: Depends on ipepos. — 8adexdyvapmrov: See O. 2, 55.— 
34. dutetoo: Epexegetic infinitive. The place was called 76 
TdyOevov (Schol.).—ravrav éoprdv: The Theoxenia.—vioerar: The 
only correct spelling, acc. to the best MSS., and borne out by 
G. Meyer, Gr. Gr., § 497, vicopat for vi-vo-s-0-par.—35. Babvtdvov : 
Epithet applied to the Graces, P. 9,2; to the Muses, I. 5 (6), 74; 
to Latona, Fr. V. 2,2. See P.1, 12. 


’Ayr. y'.—36. érérpamev = érérpeyrev (Schol.).—Oanrdv ayava vé- 
pew: The Dioskuroi were @coi evayovo. N. 10, 52: edpuyxdpou 
Tapiat Srdpras dyovav.—s7. avipav 7 aperas: Especially of those 
games that require personal prowess. O.1, 95: tva rayuras moder 
epiterat | dxpai r lo-xvos Opacvmovot, N. 9,12: isyvos 7 avdpav dpid- 
Aas Gppaci te yAadupois tpawe kvdaivov médrw, N. 5,52: mixray 
ré wy kal rayKpatio PbéyEat édeiv EmiSavp@ SimAdav | vixdvr’ dperdy. 
Still charioteering was not without its dangers. See P. 6.— 
Pipdappdrov: So. O. C. 1062.—38. BidpyAacias: As ddernpior the 
Dioskuroi had an altar at the starting-post of the Hippodrome 
(Paus, 5, 15, 5).—ap Oupos dtpver: The wa of the MSS. (= zs, 
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Schol.) cannot be construed; with érpive: it makes no sense, 
and 6.ddvrwy is too far off. mdép, Béckh (aaporpiver), with poor 
and late MSS. The old Scholiasts show uneasiness.—Hppev(Sats 
| Ojpovi r(e): Theron crowns the line. The dat. with éAGeiy as 
often when equiv. to yevéoOar.—40. éroixovrar: Sc. the Emmeni- 
dai. Comp. what is said of Xenokrates, brother of Theron, I. 2, 
39: Kal Oedy Sairas mpooéntuKto mdcas. 


’En. y'.—41. tederds = ras éoprds (Schol.), — 42, ei 8 dprorever, 
xrée.: “If” (which no one will deny). A familiar sentiment, 
. such as the Greeks did not hesitate to repeat on occasion. See 
O. 1, 1.—43. viv 8é: The reading viv ye is at first sight more 
natural, but voy dé has the better warrant “Now in his turn.” 
This comes near an apodotic $¢.—éoxatidv: Of one that casts 
anchor. I. 5 (6), 12: éoyarids #5y mpds dABov | BadXer’ dyxupay 
Oedripos edy.—aperaiow: “ By his deeds of emprise.”—44. otkobev: 
Variously interpreted. As ofxoOev olkade is proverbial for ease 
and comfort of transmission and transition (O. 6, 99; 7, 4), so 
the omission of oikade shows difficulty, trouble, arduous effort. 
Comp. I. 3 (4), 30: dvopéaow & eoxdraow oikobev orddaow an- 
tovd’ ‘Hpakdeias. The effect is “the far distant pillars of Hera- 
kles.” — ‘Hpakdéos otadav: Proverbs weary less by repetition 
than original figures.—45. o¥ vw Sidgw: yw = 7d wopow. Neither 
od pdy nor od py is Pindaric. Swavius dicit de se quae Theroni 
dicere vult (Dissen).—xewds etyv: “Set me down an empty fool” 
(if I do). There is no omission of éy. Comp. Lys. 21, 21: pas- 
voipny (= Soxoiny paiver Oat), et dvadioxomu. 





KASTOR AND POLVDEUKES. 
Coin of the Brettioi. 


OLYMPIA IV. 


Kamarina was founded by the Syracusans, 599 B.c., one 
hundred and thirty-five years after Syracuse itself. Destroyed 
by Syracuse in consequence of a revolt, it was some time after- 
wards restored by Hippokrates. Again stripped of its inhabit- 
ants by Gelon, it was rebuilt once more by men of Gela, Ol. 79, 
4 (461 B.c.). The proverb pi kiver Kapdpivay~ dxivynros yap apei- 
vey is supposed to refer to the unhealthy situation of the city, 
but Lobeck reads xapdpwvar, cloacam. 

Of Psaumis we know absolutely nothing, except what Pindar 
is pleased to tell us in this ode and the next. Both odes are 
supposed to refer to the same victory, drjvz, that is, with a mule 
chariot. The MSS. have in the superscription dpyar: or immos : 
dnnvy is due to Béckh’s combinations. This gives us a terminus. 
The mule-race was done away with, Ol. 84 (444 B.c.). Béckh 
puts Psaumis’s victory Ol. 82 (452 n.c,), and maintains that the 
victor had failed in the four-horse chariot race, and in the race 
with the single horse (xéAyri). The dmqvy victory then was a 
consolation, and there seems to be a note of disappointment in 
the rhythm. 

According to Béckh the ode was sung in Olympia; accord- 
ing to Leopold Schmidt in Kamarina. The latter view seems 
to be the more probable. The fourth ode was sung in the festal 
procession, the fifth, the genuineness of which has been disputed, 
at the banquet. 


The key of this brief poem is given, v. 16: Sidmecpd Tor Bpordy 
éreyxos. The final test is the true test. Success may be slow 
in coming, but when it comes it reveals the man. The thunder- 
chariot of Zeus is an unwearied chariot. What though his 
Horai revolve and revolve ere they bring the witness of the lofty 
contest? Good fortune dawns, and then comes gratulation 
forthwith. The light comes late, but it is a light that shines 
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from the chariot of a man who hastens to bring glory to Kama- 
rina. Well may we pray, “God speed his other wishes.” Well 
may we praise the man—liberal, hospitable, pure-souled, lover 
of peace, lover of his state. No falsehood shall stain this record 
of a noble life. The final trial is the test of mortals. 

So, by trial, Erginos, the Argonaut, was saved from the re- 
proach of the Lemnian women. Unsuccessful before, he won 
the race in armor, and said to Hypsipyle as he went after the 
crown: “This is what I am in swiftness. My hands and heart 
fully match my feet. The race is for the young, but I am 
younger than my seeming. Gray hairs grow often on young 
men before the time. The final trial is the test of mortals.” 

Psaumis had every virtue but success; now this is added. 
So Erginos was a man of might, of courage; now he has shown 
his speed. 

The logaoedic rhythms are handled so as to produce a peculiar 
effect. Prolongation is frequent (- for — ~), and the result is 
a half-querulous, half-mocking tone. The lively Aiolian mood 
is tempered by the plaintive Lydian. Psaumis is only half satis- 
fied, after all, and his enemies are not wholly confounded. 

The triad distributes itself fairly into prayer, praise, and story. 


Srp.— 1. "Edarhp iméprare Bpovras axapavrémo8os Zed: Plat. 
Phaidr. 246 E: 6 pev 57 péyas iyepay €v ovpard Zebs mrnvov dppa 
€Aaivay mpaetos mopeverat, Which mryvoy dpya becomes a stock 
quotation in later Greek. Comp. Hor. Od. 1, 34, 8: per purum 
tonantes | egit equos volueremque currum.—axapavtérodos: O. 3, 3; 
5, 3.—real yap Spor: yap gives the reason of the invocation. The 
Horai, originally but two, Kapa and Oaddw (Paus. 9, 35, 2), are 
the daughters of Zeus and Themis; they who in their steady 
course—OQpa: being from +/ja, “ go”—bring things at their sea- 
son. It has taken time for Psaumis’s success to ripen.—2. és 
++. dou8as: Comp. 0. 7,13: tm dudorépwv (Pdppryyos Kal avdadv) 
karéBav.—Toucrdodpdppryyos : Cf. O. 3, 8: opptyya morkeAdyapuv, N. 
4,14: rovkidov xOapifov.—éMoodpevar: “In their circling dance.” 
—repypav ... pdprup(a): It is deplorable literalism to suppose 
that P. actually went and bore witness tothe contests. See N. 1, 
19: goray & én’ atreias Opus. The poet is said to go whither- 
soever his song goes, Comp. N.5,8: oreiy’ dm Alyivas, duayyéd- 
hoo” drt, kré.; also I. 2, 46.—3. pdptup(a) = duyyrqy (Schol.).—4. 
kelvov ... eb mpacadvrov, xré,: The only possible meaning for &ei- 
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vey forces us to take écavay in a good sense, which is otherwise 
strange to P. See P. 1,52; 2,82. The figure was not so coarse 
to the Greek as it isto us. So. O. C. 320: aidpa yoov am’ dupdrwr 
caivet pe mpocoteiyouoa. We can hardly make poetry of Horace’s 
leniter atterens caudam. éeivey refers to Psaumis and éoAoé to 
Pindar. “When friends fare well, forthwith the heart of the 
noble leaps up to greet the sweet tidings.” Some make the pas- 
sage ironical.—6, add’, d Kpdévov wat: Resumption of the address. 
Cf. O. 8, init.: Marep .. . OdAupmia. .. dAN & icas.—Atrvav... 
6Bplpou gives the repressive, as ¢haryp ... Zed the aggressive, side 
of Zeus’s power. Comp. also O. 6, 96: Zyvos Airvaiou kpdros.—. 
trov: A trivial word (almost = “dead- fall”), ennobled like 
‘canopy ” (kaveretoy).—avepdcooav: Od. 9,400: dkpras jvepoéo- 
aas. — Tupdvos: P.1,16.—8, OtdAvpmovixav ... Kdpov: O. 3, 3: 
’Odvpmiovixay Tyvov.— 9. Xapitov: N. 6, 42: Xapirov | éoméptos 
Gpddo dréyev, and 9, 54: etyouat ravray dperdav KeAadqoat civ 
Xapirecow. The fourth of the Bopot é& didvuor, O. 5, 5, was dedi- 
cated to Xdpures kai Atdyvoos. Comp. O. 2, 55, and remember 
also the enmity between Typhon (cay modéutos, P. 1, 15) and 
the Graces, 


*"Avr.—10. xpovidtarov; The Horai have not hastened. Hence 
x» “late” with Mezger, not “ lasting.”—Wavpios ... dxéov: It is 
not necessary to supply dy nor to make dyéwy the abl. gen. ies 
is only an éori in motion. “’Tis Psaumis’s that has come, his 
chariot’s” (revel song of victory). dy. prevalently of an dann 
(Schol., O. 6, 24).— 12. owev8er: Psaumis’s own eagerness is 
brought into contrast with the deliberateness of the Horai—18. 
Aourats evyais: A mild personification after the Homeric A:rai, 
Tl. 9, 502.—pev ... te: wey... O€ balances, re... re parallels, 
pev ... re shifts from balance to parallel. Cf. O. 8,6; 6, 88; 
7, 12. 69; P. 2, 31; 4, 249; 6, 39 al. Notice the triple praise in 
two groups: I. rpodais éroipov immeay, and IT. (1) Eevias ravddxors, 
(2) “Hovyiay pircrodw.— 16. “Hovxtav ddéwokw: High praise in 
the disturbed state of Sicily. Personify with Bergk.—17. od 
weddei téyEo: N. 1, 18: od evder Badrdv. For other eccentric 
positions of the negative, see O. 1,81; 2, 84. 69. 106; 3, 23; 7, 
48; 8,79. Here it amounts to, “I will not lie-dye my word.” 
Cf. also P. 4, 99: eyOicroue ya evdeow | xarapsdvars etre yévar. 
—18. Sidmeipd ror Bporav edeyyos: Cf. N. 3,71: ep de meipa TéAos 
| Stadbaiverar. Sdca- is “ final,” “ decisive,” 
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*Er.—19. Kdupévovo ratda: Erginos, the Argonaut, son of Kly- 
menos (acc. to Apollodoros, 1, 9, 16, 8, son of Poscidon), was ridi- 
culed by the Lemnian women (P. 4, 252), on account of his white 
hair, when he undertook the weapon-race in the funeral games 
held by Hypsipyle in honor of her father, Thoas. His victory 
over Zetes and Kalais, the swift sons of Boreas, gave the mockers 
a lesson, not to judge by appearance, but to judge righteous 
judgment (after the Schol.). According to Pausanias, 9, 37, 4, 
Erginos, son of Klymenos, late in life consulted the oracle as to 
the propriety of marriage with a view to offspring, and received 
the answer: "Epyive KAupévoio mét TpecBavddao,| dy Ades ye- 
veny SiCnpevos GAN Ere kal viv | ioroBone yépovre vény mroriBadXe Ko- 
povyy. The sequel showed that his natural force was not abated, 
and this gives point to Erginos’s reply to the taunt of the Lem- 
nian women.—21. édvoev é& atiplas: Concrete power of the prep- 
osition. So I. 7 (8), 6: ex mevOéwv AvOévres. A. without a prep- 
osition in P. 3, 50: Avoas . . . dyéwv, Where, however, ¢éayev is 
sufficiently plastic.—22. xadkéouor 8 év &vreorv: Comp. P. 9, init. : 
A game usu. at funerals,—virdv Spdpov : O. 18, 30.—23. “Yyurvielq : 
See Ovid’s Heroides VI. and Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women. 
—orépavov: The prize was raiment (FeoOaros dudis, P. 4, 253). 
The wreath was given besides, I. 1, 18 foll—24. Otros: Taunt- 
ingly: “You see.” Kayser, Rauchenstein, and others punctuate 
obros éyd + raxuTar xeipes dé Kal Arop ivoy, the position of d¢ as 
O. 10 (11), 76.109; P. 4, 228. But we should lose dramatic power 
by this. Erginos is slightly out of breath.—xetpes: The hands 
and feet show the first symptoms of age, Hesiod, O. et D. 114. 
The feet give way before the hands. Notice the scene between 
Euryalos and Odysseus in Od. 8, 147 foll., and especially where 
Odysseus shows some concern about his running. For jubilant 
assertion of the power of old age in boxing (yeipes), see Aristoph. 
Vesp. 1383. If the feet are all right, then the rest follows @ for- 
tiori.—toov: “ Are a match” (to say the least).—25. pvovrat: Er- 
ginos is still speaking.—wodat: An allusion to the gray hairs of 
Psaumis, who is supposed to have been an dpoyépar, if a yépwv 
at all, is an unnecessary hypothesis of the mechanical order. 
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Tue victory celebrated here is the same as that of the precea- 
ing ode. 

The verse about which the poem revolves is v.15: aici & dud’ 
dperaiot mévos Samava Te pdpvarar mpos epyov | kuvdive Kexadup- 
pévov. The preceding poem dwells on the importance of the 
final trial (4,16); this gives the conditions of success, mévos 
Sardva re. The wain must be untiring (v. 8), the sacrifices great 
and various (v.6). To gain an Olympian victory, to found a new 
city, costs toil and money. The flower of victory is sweet (dwros 
ydvxis), the abode of Pelops lovely (einpato: oraOpoi), now that 
the work is over, the price paid. So the daughter of Okeanos, 
Kamarina, who is to greet the victor with laughing heart (v. 2), 
was builded with much toil, much cost. The stately canals, the 
grove of houses—these, like danyy, like Bovévcia, were not made 
for naught. May blessings rest on city and on Olympian victor ! 
May the one have the adornment of the noble deeds of her sons, 
the other a happy old age, with his sons clustering about him! 
mévos Samdava te have brought their reward. Wealth sufficient 
remains. Addfame. Whatmore? Let him not seek to become 
a god. 

There is no myth. The founding of Kamarina is fairy-tale, is 
magic achievement, enough. 


This poem, short as it is, has given rise to much discussion. The 
Breslau Scholiast (A) tells us that it was not in the édagua (original 
texts), but it was considered Pindar’s from the time of Didymos on. 
In O. 2 and 3 we have two poems on one and the same victory, but 
the treatment is very different, as we have seen. P.4and 5 cele- 
brate the same success, but different sides are turned out. Here, 
too, it might be said that O. 4 dwells on the achievement, O. 5 
on the conditions; and O. 5 shows a more intimate acquaintance 
with local circumstances than O. 4 does. But this makes it 
only the harder to understand the resemblance in diction. 
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With iyndrav dperav (5,1) compare tyydordrav déOdav (4, 8); 
with doroy yAukiy (5, 1), dyyeAiay yAvkeiay (4,4); with dkeapav- 
témodos danvas (5, 3), Bpovras dxapayrdmodos (4,1). Séxev occurs 
4,8, and 5,3; xd8os dvéOnxe is found 5,7; «ddos Spcat, 4,11; ikwv, 
5,9; ixet, 4,10; and if the more common interpretation of 4,4 be 
accepted, écavay adrix’ dyyeXiav Tori yAukeiay éoXoi, it is echoed 
by 5,16: 4d & exovres cool kal moXiras COokay eypev: ifnot, 5,16 
is a sarcastic comment. yjpas (5, 22) is a reflex of moduai (4, 26). 
It is also well to remember the very narrow limits within which 
these resemblances, some of them in themselves trifling, are 
crowded, and Pindar’s disinclination to repeat himself. In all 
P. dékev occurs but four times, dkayayrdrous three times, forms 
of ikw seven. The chances of an accidental coincidence are re- 
mote. The poet must have had his own ode in mind, or an- 
other — perhaps Pindar’s local representative, another Aineas 
(0. 6, 88)—must have imitated his manner. Add the point ad- 
duced above, the evidence of a more intimate acquaintance with 
local circumstances. 

Much of the other detail is hyper-Pindaric. xapdia yedavei, 
v. 2, seems to be modelled, and not very happily modelled, on 
P. 4,181, duped yedavei, and dkapavrérodos divas, v. 3, on O. 38, 3, 
dxapavrorddev inmov. innday dperay, v. 1,is matched by I. 4 (5), 
45, byndais dperais, roAw Aaorpddor, v. 4, by O. 6, 60, Aaorpddoy 
Tyusdv. Kddos dBpdv, Vv. 7, is found I. 1, 50; ceuvor dvrpor, v. 18, is 
found P. 9, 32. On the other hand, dwros is dpOdmoXus, O. 2, 8; 
émivixos, O. 8, 75; iepds, P. 4,181; xddduoros, N. 2,9; dAmmoros, 
I. 4 (5), 12; axpos, I. 6 (7), 18, never yAvis except here. Mezger 
has called attention to the resemblance between this ode and 
the beginning and the end of the fifth Isthmian; and we can 
hardly resist the impression that we have before us a clever copy 
of Pindar’s manner. 

But if it is a copy of Pindar, the copy is faithful to Pindaric 
symmetry. Of the three triads, the first has for its main theme the 
victory of Olympia, the second the founding of Kamarina, the 
third contains a prayer for well-earned enjoyment of the glory 
gained abroad as well as at home. The three triads have been 
compared to the three xparjpes of the symposium, at which the 
ode was sung. 

The metres, logaoedic acc. to J. H.H. Schmidt, are often called 
dactylo-ithyphallic, not elsewhere found in P. Moriz Schmidt 
insists on the strong resemblance between the movement of 0.4 
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and of O. 5, in opposition to Béckh, who says: A ceteris Pindart 
carminibus mirum quantum distans. Von Leutsch emphasizes the 
brief compass of the strophes and epodes, the simplicity of the 
verse, the peculiarity of the sequence, all indicating the Lesbian 
style of composition. According to him the poem is too light, 
and has too little art, for Pindar. i 

If we had a wider range of Pindaric poems, we might obelize 
with more certainty. To me the poem is exceedingly suspicious. 


Srp. a’.—1. dwrov: “The prime.” See O. 2, 8.—2. *“Qneavod 
OQvyarep: The nymph of the lake, Kamarina, from which the city 
received its name.—yeAavet: P.4, 181: @uu@ yedavei. 


*Avr. a’.—4. atgev: P. 8, 38: atEav mdrpav.—aotpdgov: With 
reference to the rapid growth of the restored Kamarina.—. 
Bwopods 2 Si8vpous: According to Herodoros, Herakles built six 
altars to twelve deities, and the pairs of cvpBwpor are these: 1. 
Zeus and Poseidon; 2. Hera and Athena; 8. Hermes and Apollo; 
4, Charites and Dionysos;.5. Artemis and Alpheios; 6. Kronos 
and Rhea,—éyépatpev: More natural than éyépapev, on account of 
av§ov: “ Strove to honor.”—6, tm Bovévoias: Comp. I. 5 (6), 44: 
evxais tr6 Oeomeciats | Aiccopat. B. denotes the height of liberal- 
ity, and sorts with atv. Do not extend ind to duiddais.— 
weprrapépots: This is the reading of the best MSS. Hermann 
thinks that the contests were held on the fifth day. Fennell 
considers meumrapépos a formation analogous to é88opujxorra, 
6ydonkovra, and so equivalent to meymapépors, “lasting five days,” 
which many editors have. 


"Er. a’ .—7. trois tpadvors te povapiruniq te: The various games 
in which he strove to honor (éyépaipe) the city. He succeeded 
only in the mule-race (dmjyn). The controversy about this pas- 
sage is endless.—povapmuxia: “And with the riding of single 
horse.” The povdumv& was a xédns. “ Sole-frontleted ” for “ sin- 
gle,” like oid¢wvos dyyp. See commentators on So. O. C. 718: 
Tay éxatounddoy Nypydav dkxédovbos.—8. vindoas avébyxe: The 
success is in the aor., the effort (v.5) in the imperf.--éxdpuge: 
Causative. —véorxov: See Introduction to O. 4. 


Erp. B'.—9. Otvopdov kat Tlédoros: See O. 1, 24 foll. P. does 
not couple closely the luckless king and his fortunate successor 
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—10, orabuav: “ Abode.” So 0.10(11),101; P.4,76; 1.6(%), 45. 
—IIaAdds: Brought from Lindos in Rhodes to Gela, from Gela 
to Kamarina,—aeiSe pév... morapdv te: See O. 4, 18.—11. “Qaww: 
K. lay on a hill, eighty feet high, between the mouth of the Oanis 
(Frascolaro) and the mouth of the Hipparis (Camarana), at the 
eastern end of the great bay, the innermost point of which is 
occupied by Gela (Holm). “Sams bears a suspicious resemblance 
to ’Qdavyns, an Oriental fish-god, germane to Dagon. re “Qavw 
points to Féaus. See Curtius, Gr. Et.*, p. 561.—éyxwplav: Not 
otiose. Kamarina gets its name from the lake of the land. 


Avr. B.—12. cepvods dyerots: “Stately canals” (Am. Journ. 
of Phil. VII. p. 407). Others “sacred” because of the river.— 
atparév: Doric use of the word “ host” for “ folk.”—13. Kod\d: 
The commentators are divided as to the subject; part take "In- 
mapts, part Vatyis. Assuming, as we may, that Psaumis had done 
much to improve the navigation of the river, the praise is more 
delicate if we make the river the agent of all this good, and 
put, instead of the benefactor, the benefaction. “The river doth 
build with speed a lofty forest of stedfast dwellings” (Myers). 
The canal enables the builders to float down wood rapidly for 
the new houses. Fennell transl. codda, “ makes into rafts.” —tpi- 
yuuov GAoos: Ag it were, “a forest of tall houses.”—14. tm’ apaya- 
vias: Livelier than the other reading, dn’. See O. 6,43, and N. 1, 
35: omddyyvev Umo parépos Oanrdy és atyhay porav.—és pdos: To 


light and life. 


"Em. B'.—15. ap’ aperator: N. 5,47: eodoior pdpvarae wépt naa 
moXs.—évos Samdve te: I. 1,42: dubdrepov Samdvais te kai mévors. 
—pépvarar:; The singular number of a welded pair.—rpés épyov: 
“With victory in view, veiled though it be with risk.” The 
chariot-race was a risk to person as well as to property. See P. 
5, 49.—16. 4b 8 egxovres: The successful are the wise—an old 
sneer. So Eurip.: rév edruxotyra kat ppoveiv vopitopev.—-Kat mro- 
divas: Who are the last to recognize merit in a fellow-citizen. 
P. 11, 28: kaxoddyor dé modirat. 


Srp. y'.—1%. Zwrjp: Kamarina was a redeemed city. The 
voc. cérep is post-Homeric.—18. Fi8aiov: According to Deme- 
trios of Skepsis this Idaian cave was at Olympia. If so, it was 
doubtless named after the great Ida in Crete. There were many 
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Cretans among the original founders of Kamarina.—19. Av8tous 
amiov év abdois: The Lydian fiute melody was used in suppli- 
cations, On cy, see 0. 7,12: mappdvoior... ev evrecw atday. 


*Avr. y'.—20. evavopiaor: “With hosts of noble men.” — 21. 
‘Odupareévixe: The victor is apostrophized, as often, at the close of 
the poem. — Tlowe8aviarow trmous: Cf. O. 1,77; 8, 49.—22. etOv- 
pov: P.’s usage would lead us to combine e#@upoy with reAcurdy, 
but this is an exceptional poem, and we may follow the Schol., 
who combines it with ynpas. See O. 1,37; P. 8, 88. 


Em. y'.— 23. waprorapévov: Cf. Od. 12,43: 76 8 of ru unt) Kal 
vnmia téxva | oikade voorncavts mapiotatat ovde yayuytat.— 
tylata —tya. Proleptic. — 24. éfapxéwv: Cf. N. 1, 31: otk 
€papae moAty €y peyap@ mAodroy Kataxpuras exew GAN’ edvT@v 
ed re made kai dxotoa pitos €€apxéwyv. That prosperity 
is sound which streams in and out, helping others and gain- 
ing good report. Whoso hath this, and Psaumis hath it, let 
him not seek to become a god.—py patetoy Oeds yevérdar: So 
1.4 (5), 14: py pdreve Zevs yevéoOar. An abrupt end, like O. 3. 
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Coin of Messana. 
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AceEstras, son of Sostratos, was a Syracusan of the noble family 
of the Iamidai, descendants of Iamos, son of Apollo. The Iami- 
dai were hereditary prophets among the Dorians, hereditary 
diviners at the great altar of Zeus in Olympia. Early settlers 
of Italy and Sicily, they retained their connection with Arkadia. 
Our Agesias, a citizen of Syracuse, was also a citizen of Stym- 
phalos. As a Syracusan he was an active partisan of Hieron, 
and after the fall of the tyrannis was put to death by the Syra- 
cusans. 

The composition of the ode cannot be earlier than Ol. 76,1 
(476 B.c.), nor later than Ol]. '78, 1 (468 3.c.), the earliest and the 
latest Olympian celebrations that fall within the reign of Hieron. 
Ol. 77 (472 B.c.) is excluded, because Pindar was at that time in 
Sicily, and the poem was composed in Greece. Ol. 78,1 is the 
date to which the ode is assigned by Béckh. Zeds Alrvaios 
(v. 96) would seem more appropriate after the founding of Aitna 
(Ol. 76). The arguments advanced by Leop. Schmidt in sup- 
port of the same date, such as the character of vv. 58-63, which he 
regards as a feeble reflection of O. 1, 71-85, and the confidential 
tone in which Hieron is spoken of at the close, do not seem to 
be cogent. 

The ode was probably sung at Stymphalos and repeated at 
Syracuse. One Aineas brought the poem from Thebes to Stym- 
phalos, and directed the performance. We do not know wheth- 
er he was an assistant of Pindar’s or a local poet of the Iamid 
stock. 


The verses to which one always comes back in thinking over 
this poem are these (100, 101): dya@at S€ mwédovr’ ev xerpepia | 
vukti Oods é€k vads dmeckippba dv dyxupa. In the second Olym- 
pian we have noticed a recurrent three; here there is clearly a 
recurrent two. Agesias, the hero of the poem, unites in his per- 
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son Syracusan and Stymphalian. At Olympia he is victor in 
the games and steward of an oracle (vv.4,5). At Syracuse he is 
cuvoixtotns of the city and’ beloved of the citizens (vv. 6,7). He 
is prince and prophet, as Amphiaraos (v. 18) was warrior and 
prophet, and his victory must be celebrated at Pitana (v. 28), as 
if must be celebrated at Syracuse (v.99). His charioteer, Phin- 
tis (v. 22), must speed to the banks of the Eurotas, and Pindar’s 
leader, Aineas (v. 88), must conduct the festal song. Agesias’s 
maternal stock was Arkadian ; from thence came his prophetic 
blood—from Euadne, daughter of Poseidon (v. 29), a prophetic 
god; from Iamos (v. 43), whom Euadne bore to Apollo, a pro- 
phetic god. 

The myth of Iamos (vv. 29-70) shows the value of this double 
help—the result, a double treasure of prophecy. Prosperity and 
fame attend the Iamidai. Herakles helped Iamos at Olympia 
(v. 68); Hermes the Iamidai in Arkadia (v.79). Thebes and 
Stymphalos are akin (v. 86), as Herakles, Boeotian hero, and 
Hermes, Arkadian god, unite to bless the Iamidai. So the song 
must praise Hera (v. 88), for Arkadia was the home of her vir- 
ginity, and vindicate Boeotia, home of Herakles (v. 90); must 
remember Syracuse, and wish the victor a happy reception in 
one home as he comes from another home—as he comes from Ar- 
kadia to Syracuse (v. 99). He has two homes in joy—two an- 
chors in storm. God bless this and that (ravde keivev te kduTav 
aicav mapéxo. pidéwv, v. 102). Nor is the mention of the two 
anchors idle. May Amphitrite’s lord speed Agesias’s ship, and 
prosper the poet’s song (vy. 104). 


This is one of the most magnificent of Pindar’s poems, full of 
color, if not so dazzling as the seventh Olympian. The myth of 
Tamos, the pdyris ancestor of a pavris, is beautifully told. Pro- 
found moral there is none to me discernible. ‘He that hath 
gods on either side of his ancestry shall have the gods to right 
and left of him for aye,” shows an aristocratic belief in blood 
(ov8€ mor’ éxdelWew yevedy, v.51). 

There is such a ganglion of personal and tribal relations in- 
volved in this piece that one is tempted to long historical and 
antiquarian disquisitions; but if we accept Pine>v’s statement 
as to the connection between Thebes and Arkadia, nothing more 
is necessary to the enjoyment of the ode. 
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The rhythm is Doric (dactylo-epitrite). 

Of the five triads, the first contains a glorification of the victor, 
who is compared to Amphiaraos, also a prince and a prophet: 
the second takes us to Arkadia, and begins the story of Iamos, 
which is continued in the third and the fourth. The latter half 
of the fourth prepares the return to Syracuse, which forms the 
conclusion of the poem. 


Srp. a’.—1. Xpvoéas: “Golden” for “ gilded.”—troordeavres : 
O. 8, 26: tméstace .. . kiova Saipoviay. — Saddpov: “ House,” as 
0. 5,18.—2. és Sre: Without a verb, as P. 11,40; N. 9, 16; 
1.5 (6),1. With as dre the verb is in the ind., and not in the 
Homeric subj. (N.8,40); therefore supply mdyvupev, if anything. 
The ellipsis was hardly felt.—3. wdfoywev: On the mood, see O. 2, 
2.—Gpxopévov 8 épyov, xré.: A favorite quotation in modern asin 
ancient times. The gen. absol., though not “ pawing to get free,” 
is not used with perfect freedom in P. Hence d. @. is felt to de- 
pend on mpdcwmov.—4, ei 8 etn, xré.: The ideal conditional (0. 1, 
108) of a fair dream, too fair to come to pass, and yet it has come 
to pass. ety has no subject, no ris, as might be expected. So 
N. 9, 46.—pév...7e: See 0.4, 18.—5. Bopd... pavreio tapias : 
The dative often varies with the genitive so as to produce a 
chiastic or cross-wise stress, thus emphasizing each element alter- 
nately. Here the stress is on rayias, while in cuvoiiotip ray 
kAeway Supaxoccay it is on Supaxoocav. Comp. Hat. 7, 5: Av 
RépEn pev dvewsds, Aapeiov bé ddeAGens mais. Cf. Isai. 3,13: 
Eraipa ny T@ Bovdopéve kal od yur} TOD WmeTépov Oeiov. Cf. 
Ar. Ach, 219, 220: viv & émeidy oreppoy 74dn Tod poy dytixvnpuoy | 
kal wakaip Aaxparidy r6 ok éXOs Baptvera.—pavrelo = pavtike.— 
taplas — dioixntns (Schol.). The Iamidai had the right of divin- 
ing by fire. —6. cvvouxerip: Of course only by hereditary right.— 
7. émucdpoas: Not with év iueprais dowWais, but with dpOdvav doray. 
Cf. v.74. Citizens are apt to show envy in such circumstances. 
Those who count three columns ‘n the mpd6vpoy forget Pindar’s 
implicit way. There are four. A.is an Olympian victor, a rapias 
Aids, & cuvorxcoTnp Of Syracuse, and beloved of his people. The 
outside columns are personal, the inside are hereditary —aarév : 
Both Stymphalians and Syracusans. 


*Avr. a’.—8, toro... txov: N. 9,45: iorw Aaydy.—edidy: 


O. 3, 5.—Saipdviov 7d’ Exov: Cf. Aisch, Ag. 907: réyv cov 160’, 
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dvak, "Tiov ropOjropa. The Greeks drew largely on foot and 
footgear for their imagery, and yet Aristoph. laughs at ypdvov 
néda (Ran. 100). 8., “blessed of heaven.”—9, Zwatparov vids : 
Effective suspense.—-axiv8uvor... ap.: On the risk of the chariot- 
race, see So. El. 745 sqq.; also O. 5, 16; P. 5, 49, and Introd. 
to P.6.—10. wap’ av8pdow: “On land.” Hymn. Apoll. 142: 
vygous te kai dvépas. N. 5,9: Aiyway, rdy mor etavdpdy re cal 
vavotkAuray Oéocavto.—11. e& te movably: The position throws 
this clause up in opposition to dkxivduvo.. The generic condi- 
tional in P. takes the pres. indic. (rarely pres. subj.) or the aor, 
subj.: édy (#v, ef ke) doesnotoccur. For the thought, see O. 11 (10), 
4,—12. ’Aynota, tiv 8(é): Cf. 0.1, 36. riv—col.—éroipos: Cf. P. 6, 
7: éroipos Upvov Oncavpds.—18. ard yAoooas: He flung it off— 
“roundly,” “ freely.”-—"A8pacros: Leader of the Argive host that 
came to help Polyneikes to his rights, P. 8, 51, and elsewhere.— 
*Apdidpyov: Amphiaraos, noblest of the seven against Thebes. 
N. 9, 24: 6 & "Apqudpy cxiocey kepavy@ rrapBia | Zevs ray Babi- 
orepvoy xOdva, kpupev & dw’ immos. N. 10,8: yaia & ev OnBas 
brébexro Kepavvwbeioa Atos Bédcow.—14. Kara: With guapyev.— 
gadipas tous: White, acc. to Philostr. Imagg. 1, 27. On the 
gender, sce P. 2, 8. 


Er. a’ .—15. éwra.... redeoOevtrwv: The MS. rerecévroy is un- 
derstood now as “consumed,” now as “ composed” in the sense 
of Lat. compositus. “The corpses of seven pyres,” one pyre for 
each contingent, not for each leader, as Adrastos escaped death, 
Amphiaraos disappeared, Polyneikes was buried by his sister. 
Of the many conjectures, van Herwerden’s re SaicOévray is the 
most convincing. Cf.N. 9,25: ésra yap Saicavro mupat veoyvious 
goras, and Bur. Herakl. 914: rupés proyi cdma SatoGeis. deo- 
6évrwy is one of Bergk’s experiments. Christ’s text has éerac6év- 
tav. The Scholiasts seem to have had before them re AeyOévrwv 
(so says Moriz Schmidt also), which they understand now as 
“counted ” (carapiOpnbévrer), cf. I. 3,188: pera rotow ehéxOqnv— 
now as cvddcexbevrov = avdAreyévrov—cf. Ar. Lys. 526; Plat. Legg. 
6,784 A. The former is the more likely. Bergk: re vyo@évrav, 
from véo, “ pile up.”—Tadaiovidas: Mouth-filling patronymic for 
Tadaidas(Adrastos). Comp. ‘Ymepsovidns for ‘Yrepiav (Od. 12,176), 
"larertovidns for ‘lareridns (Hesiod, O. et D. 54).— 16. dp8adrpdv: O. 
2,11,—17. &ppdrepov : A clear Homeric reminiscence. Cf. I. 3,179: 
dpsrepov Baordeds 1’ dyabds kparepds 7 aixynrns.—18. év8pi kopou 
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Sconéra ... Xvpaxoolw: The Schol. combines d. 3. and x. 6., and 
this must stand despite the affinity of dvdpi for deomdra.—19. guds- 
veixos: Bergk writes piddvexos from vicn, as he thinks with Cobet, 
N. L. 691, that vetkos would require didoverkyjs. The passage is re- 
ferred to by Isokr. 1, 31: dpsdrnrixds & goer pr) Sdoepis Sv pnde dvod- 
pecros pndé mpos mdvras uAdyexos (80 the Urbinas), — 20. péyav 
bpkov dpdocais: P. isa challenging herald. O. 2, 101: adddcopa 
évépkioy Adyov Grabet vd~@.—21. pedlpboyyor: So I. 2,7: perupOdy- 
you Tepixdpas.—émerpérpovrt = cupporvncovory (Gloss), “ will ap- 
prove,” ‘shall not say me nay” (E. Myers). 


Erp. B’.-—22. Slvrisg = GAris. A Sicilian-Doric name. Comp. 
Phintias in the story of Damon and Phintias (falsely Pythias). 
—éAAé: With imper., as O. 1, 17 and often._fetdfov: P. harnesses 
his poetic chariot only on grand occasions. O. 9,87; P. 10, 65; 
I. 2,2; 7 (8), 62.— 78: “ Straight.” — oddvos hpidvev: Comp. P. 
2,12: cOévos immeov. of. is not limited by P. to animals, Fr, IT. 
1,4: oOévos ‘Hpaxdéos. Homer has Il. 18, 248: o. ISopevjos, and 
18, 486: oOévos "Qpiwvos. Plato says in sport of Thrasymachos, 
Phaidr. 267 C.: rd rod XaAknSoviov cbévos.—23. & taXos= ds rd- 
xos.—éppa: P.’s favorite final particle—xehevOy év kafapd: For 
the path of poesy see N. 6,52: mpdaodat, 62: d8dv dpagerdy, I. 2, 38: 
ovd€ mpoodyrys & Kédevbos yiverat, 1.8 (4), 19: pupia mdvra Kédeu- 
6os. Kad. “illumined.” — 24. Bdvopev: dppa, as a relative, may 
take the fut. (IL. 16, 243; Od. 4,163; 17,6),and P. has P. 11, 9: 
dppa .. . keAadnoere, but the “short” subj. is more likely. See 
O. 1,'7.—25. wat yévos: «., “actually,” “at last,” shows impati- 
ence, like #5y.—é& &ddav: “ Above (all) others.” e£ as II. 18, 
481: éyol ek macéwv Kpovidns Zets ddye Onxev. ddday Dor. 
fem, pl. = dAAwy (jpidvev). — 26. orepdvovs: The chariot was 
wreathed as well as the victor.—28. mpds Iirdvav: The nymph 
of the town in Laconia—not the town itself. 


’Avr. B'.—29. &: The myth is often introduced by a relative 
or equivalent demonstrative, O. 1, 25; 3,13; 8, 31.—ixGetoa: P. 
much prefers the first aor. p. of this verb to the second.—Kpovig : 
See O. 2, 18.—30. Fudmhoxov: “ Black - tressed.” So Bergk for 
lomAéxapov (unmetrical) of the best MSS. Cf. P. 1, 1: FromAoxd- 
pov | Mooav. Allusion to the “Iapida.— 31. wapbeviay adiva: 
“Fruit of unwedded love.”—«édmos: “With the folds of her 
robe.” References to change of belting, in the circumstances, 
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are common enough in all literature.—82. kvpiw év pyvi: The de- 
cisive month.—éparovo(a): See O. 2, 23.—apduddovs: As d. is 
uniformly fem. in Homer, it may be considered fem. here. — 33. 
tropoatvew Sépev: So P. 3,45: mépe Kevravpe diddéat, and P. 4,115: 
tpabew Xeipovt dxay.—Eikaridg: This son of Elatos was Aipytos, 
v. 36,—84, Sarodvq: In southern Arkadia, on the upper Alpheios. 
— olkety : Hipemegetic inf. — 35, i *Amédave: Comp. N. 1, 68: 

Beréov bmd pumaion, Fr. X. 8,8: imo Cevyhars dpixros, and esp. I. 
7,45: Adou kev xadwer IP jpwi wapGevias. 


’Er. B’.—86. 008’ 2haO(e) ... «kérrorca: The aor. ¢dabe would 
more naturally take the aor. part., but the neg. is killed by the 
neg. (ov« ¢dabev = havepa fv). Of. IL. 17, 676. ed., “ hiding.”— 
37, dfeiq pedéra.: As with a bit (dEurép@ yak, Soph.).—38. wep’: 
Aliowed in P. for wepi.—39. owicdxpoxov: The passage is charac- 
teristically full of color. @., ‘‘ crimson.”—kara@ykapéva: P. gives 
in detail for the daughter what he had only hinted at for the 
mother, — 40. kéAmBa: As in Od. 7,20: mapOevixn étxvia venvide 
Kddrw éxovon.—Adsxpas ims kvavéas: The gen. with the notion of 
overarching. Mommsen reads with A Adypacs brd kvavéas. For 
gen., comp. O. 2,91; 18,111. For Adypa, P. 4, 244: ketro yap dé- 
xpa.—kvavéas: The colors are contrasted, dark blue with yellow, 
cold with warm.—41. rixcre=ré£eoOar euehde. The imperf. of 
this verb is in very common use. Sometimes “‘ she was (a) moth- 
er” (v. 85), sometimes “she had to bear."—@eédgpova: Fit word for 
a future prophet, * upon whom was the spirit of God.”—_Xpvaoxé- 
pas: O.7,32. Comp. P. 2,16: ypucoyaira. — 42. "Edeibuav: Cf. 
N. 7,1: ’EdeiOva mapedpe Moipav Babudpsverv. O. 1, 26, KAwOe is 
the mdpedpos of EXeiOuca.—Moipas: P. speaks of KAwO xacvyy7- 
ras Te, I. 5 (6), 17,and mentions Adyeous at the Adyos of Rhodes 
(O. 7, 64), but nowhere calls”Arpomos by name. 


Erp. y.—43. dBivos... éparas: An oxymoron, like “sweet sor- 
row.” Comp. N. 1, 86: omddyxvav tro parépos adtixa Oanrav 
és alyAav mais Aus | ddiva hevyor diddy ov KacryvaT@ podev.— 
44, attixa: Effective position. The favorites of the gods are sped 
in childbirth. — kvifopéva: On the savagery of the primipara, 
see Plat. Theaitet. 151 C: yu) dypiawe Somep ai mpwrordKos wept 
7a madia. Fennell, “though sore distressed.”—45. Aetwe: The 
imperf, denotes reluctance, ‘had to leave,” “felt that she had 
to leave,”—8vo .. . Spdxovres : Two also in Hur, Ion, 23. The ser- 
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pent is notoriously mantic and Apollinic, and occurs everywhere 
in the history of Greek religion. The Spdxovres are children of 
Gaia. Notice the rarity of dual nouns in P.—yAavkames: P. 
4,249: yAavkdma roicAdverov dow. The basilisk eye is proverb- 
jal—46. @pépavro: The affectionate middle, P. 9, 20. 95.—apep- 
get | ig: An oxymoron contrast to the natural ids of the Spdkoyres. 
The honey, which is also mantic, was a miraculous exudation of 
the serpent’s fangs, and so pedioody is —pedtcoaio. ip is another 
play on “Iapida.—47. kaSdpevor: As if they were human.—46. we- 
tpaccoas ... IIv@Gvos: So. O. R.463: & Oeomiémesa AcAgis mérpa. 
—éhatvev: “ Hasting..—49, rov... réxov: The opt. for the ind. 
in Homer is virtually confined to the interrogative sentence. 
This Pindaric experiment with the relative is due to the inter- 
rogative character of cipero, and has few parallels in classic 
Greek. So. O. R. 1245: xadet tov Adiov | pynuny wahadv omeppa- 
tev éxous’ bp’ dv | Odvor pév adrds, thy dé rikroveay Aimot. The ex- 
amples mainly in Herodotos.—yeydnew: A Doric perfect, such as 
we find most frequently in the Sicilian dialect. rereAevtaxovoas 
occurs in a Delphic inscription (Curtius). 


"Apr. y'.—50. wept Ovarav: As in Od. 1, 66: ds mepl pev vdov 
€or Bporay, wept & ipa Oeoiow | abavdrocw “doce. Bergk reads 
mépt with most of the codices.—52. pdvve: Specialized in prose. 
Here of prophetic révelations. — 58. etyxevro: “ Vowed,” ‘“de- 
clared.”—ahAa ... ydp: “But (in vain) for.” See O. 1, 55.—54. 
oxoivw: So Odysseus, Od. 5, 463: cxoivm trexdivOn.—émeparg : 
Bergk writes dreipiro (as Od. 10, 195), “limitless.” The quan- 
tity dreipdre, “ unexplored,” is, to say the least, very problematic 
(dreipyros, Hom.), but dreiparos might be to meipas as méparos is 
to mépas. “Boundless brake.”—55. tov: The colors assigned to 
the violet here seem to show that the pansy is meant(viola tricolor), 
the yellow eye of the violet being too small for the prominence of 
fayOaiot. ‘ov means also “ gillyflower.”—apmopdipos: ‘ Deep 
purple.”——BeBpeypévos: “ Steeped.” —56. 76: * Therefore.” —oape : 
In Homer only of the dead body.—karepdpigev: She dedicated 
him to be called. Her calling was a dedication; the nomen was 
an omen, as often. — xpdvp odpwaves: “For all time,” where és 
mdyra xpévov would be coarser, and ¢v mavti xpdvp would make 
us lose the intent. 


*En. y'.—57. tobr’ Svup(a): Iamos.—yxpvooareddvoro . « ."HBas: 


H 2 
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So P. 9, 118: ypucocrepdvov d3€ For “HBas | kaprov dvOncavt’ 
dmodpépat | @edov. A consecrated epithet, Hes. Theog. 17: “HBn» 
re xpucocrépavoy Kadiy te Avoynv.—8. “Added péoow: Dat. of 
approach. The god of the sea is also god of the river. Besides, 
Alpheios runs straight to the main. ‘“ Mid-Alpheios” (Schol.). 
Others, “into the middle of the Alpheios.”—eipvBiav : P. 2, 12. 
—59, mpéyovov: v. 29.—cKxomrév: Comp. P. 8, 27: 008” habe oxo- 
aév.—Seodparas: Here in its full sense. See O. 3, 7.—60. Aaotpd- 
gov tysdv: The honor of a roupjy Aadv.—éG nehadG: Cf. O. 7, 67: 
€@ kepada . . . yépas.—61. vunrds traiSpios: Comp. the scene, 0. 
1, 71.—apriemys: “Clear speaking.” So I. 4 (5),46. Comp. dpri- 
mous, dpriotopos. Not Aogias, the riddlesome, this time.—62. pe- 
wédXaoev: The voice sought him in the dark and (when it found 
him) said. The commentators have made much difficulty about 
the highly poetical expression.—63. maykowov és yopav: Comp. 
0. 8,17: Avds aire: mav8dxm Gace. m.,% prophecy rather than a 
prolepsis in the usual sense of that word.—¢dpas dmiodev: “In 
the track of my voice.” 


Srp. &'.—64. adiBarov: An Homeric word (7\iBaros) of uncer- 
tain meaning. “Steep” might answer here, “brambly” (Goe- 
bel) would not. eddeiehov Kpdmov (0.1, 111) does not help us. 
—66. téka = rére.— 67. Spacupdyavos: Cf. N. 4,62: Opacvpaydvev 
te Aedyrwv, Which shows the survival of the etymological mean- 
ing of pyxavy, “might,” “ power.” —68. @ddos: So O. 2, 49: 
*Adpacriday Oddos dpwydv Sdpuors.— Adxaiday: From ’AAkaios, the 
father of Amphitryon. We are more familiar with the form 
Alcides, ’AAxeiSys.—70. ém’ axpotdty Boyd: The altar was built 
of the ashes of the sacrifices, and consisted of two parts; on the 
upper and lesser the thighs of the victims were burned, and the 
divination performed, Paus. 5, 18, 9.—7ér’ at: The contrast to 
réxa pév is put characteristically at the end, not at the beginning 
of the dé clause.—xéAevoev: A shift of construction, instead of 
leaving 6é06a in apposition with 6ncavpdv. 


’Avr. &.—71. e ob: “Since when,” not a part of the promise. 
Supply éori as usual, “ has been and is.” Some have no stop at 
"Tapsdav, and make yevos depend on éo7zero, a rare accusative, on 
the strength of N. 10, 37.—72. tupévres: “ Prizing.”—73. és dave- 
pay 686v: Comp. v. 23: keAevOm . . . kadapa, and contrast the 
picture of home-sneaking youths, P. 8,87: xara Navpas 8” éyOpay 
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dmdopo. mrdéccovrt.-— 74. xpip' &eacrov: Each action is a proof 
(thereof). So xpi’ exacrov, of achievements, O. 9,112. Others: 
Action proveth each man.—papos: Cf. fr. XI. 42: mort popov 
%rawos xipvarat. Blame and praise are inseparable.—é§: Of the 
source.—kpeparat = empéuarat (Schol.).—75. twept SaBexarov Spd- 
pov: See O. 8, 38,— 76. woriordéy ... popddv: Victory transfig- 
ures, So the Schol.: of wxdvres doxotow evewdeis civar. No one 
who has seen can forget the light of battle even on vulgar 
faces, and everybody notices the beauty of homely brides. As 
Tamos is steeped in violet light (v. 55), so Agesias has beauty 
distilled upon him. soriord&y with Bergk for rorierdger. For 
the generic subj. (without dy), see O. 3,13: 6 rar... BdAy.—77. 
td Kv\ddvas Spovs: So Christ, after the Schol., for dpos. The 
gen. in 0. 18,111: rai @ im Airvas iWidogov kadNimdovroe modes. 
—pdrpwes EvSpes: The double lineage is insisted on. The ma- 
ternal stock is one of the two anchors, v. 100. 


"Er. 8'.—78. dpyoov: The aor. act. occurs also Hes. O. et D. 
82.—Qedv kdpuxa: Hermes is often Cyllenius. Od. 24,1: “Eppis 
de. uxas KuAAnvios éEexadeiro. — Avrais = Niraveurixais (Schol.). 
“Supplicatory.” Comp. P. 4, 217.—79. &ya@vas exer potpdy 7° dc 
Odwy: On evaydyios ‘“Epuas see P. 2,10; for déOrov . . . poipa, I. 3 
(4), 10.—80. etdvopa: Applied to the Peloponnesos, O. 1, 24; to 
the Lokrians, 0.10(11), 109; to Argos, N. 10, 36; to the sturdy 
Acharnians, N. 2, 17.—82. 86fav ... mvonts: One of the harshest 
combinations in P., at least to our feeling, but the tongue is 
freely handled in Greek. It is a bow,I. 4 (5), 47: yAdood por 
ro€evpar exe. Itisa dart, N.7, 71: deov@ Sre yadxomdpaoy (comp. 
the use of yAwyiy, So. Tr. 681). Being a dart, it can be ham- 
mered, P. 1, 86: ydAkeve yAGooay, or sharpened, as here. The 
trainer is a Nagia dkdva, I. 5 (6), 73, and the poet’s tongue is to be 
edged as the spirit of athletes is edged, O. 10 (11), 22. The word 
Ayvpas is not used in a bad sense; the Greeks liked piercing 
sounds, and xaAAipdaice mvoais shows that in this case, at any rate, 
the sound of the whetstone was the voice of the Muses. The 
shrill whetstone that P. feels on his tongue accosts him with 
sweet breathings, and with a welcome message. — yAdooq: We 
want the dative and accept the hiatus, as O. 3, 80: OpOwcia 
eypaev.—83. mpogéprer: So with Mommsen and the best MSS. 
The inferior MSS. have mpocéAke:, “ draws to,” with éédovra as an 
oxymoron, “which to harmonious breath constraineth me noth- 
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ing loth” (Myers). We should expect rather some such word 
as mpoceiAes (apocesAct), “ forces,’—kaddtpdoror mvoais : If rpoodd- 
cee is read, «x. 7. is the dat. of approach. — 84. patpopdtwp épa, 
xré.: Metope, daughter of Ladon, and nymph of a body of water 
near Stymphalos, was the mother of Thebe by Asopos. 


Srp. e'.—85. whdtummov OnBay: Hes. Scut. 24: Bowwrol wAnfer- 


mou.—éruxtev: See v.41. P. 9,18: dv wore . . . Kpetoww’ erixrev.— 
éparewov t8wp: Much stress is laid everywhere on the waters of 
Thebes. Comp. P. 9, 94: kads dnp tis, 6s . . . wndé Arpkaiwy 


tddrov dé péuvarar.— 86. wlopor: A pres. form used everywhere 
as a fut. except here, where Curtius (Gr. Verb. II. 290) considers 
it to have a pres. force.— 88. Aivéa: Aineas was P.’s xopodidd- 
oxados, and was to him what Phintis was to Agesias. It is sup- 
posed that Aineas was a Stymphalian relative of Agesias, and a 
local poet—the proper man for the performance of an ode in- 
tended to be sung at Stymphalos. The task “Hpay MapOeviay 
keAadqoat was to be the work of Aineas himself, to be followed 
by P.’s ode, which Aineas was to produce, and to find out by its 
effect whether P. was open to the old sneer against Boeotians. 
Aineas is a man whom he can trust with the execution of a com- 
mission which should silence the cavillers in Stymphalos.— 
“Hpav Ilapteviav: A Stymphalian goddess. Hera had three 
temples there, and three names, mais (mapQévos ), reAeia, xnpa, 
Paus. 8, 22, 2.—89. apxatov dvei8os ... Borwrlav tv: Comp. fr. IV. 
9: fy dre avas 76 Bowdtioy COvos everrov. The "Yavres were old in- 
habitants of Boeotia. The moral character of the swine was not 
exactly the same among the Greeks as it is among us and the 
Semites. Comp. Phokyl. 3, 5: 7 S€ ovds Brooupis ovr dv kak 
ovde pev eoOAn. — &dabéow | Aéyous = rais aAnOciars: “In very 
truth” (after an honest calculation ).— 90. dedyopev = perf. — 
Gyyedos dp0és: Of the words. He is faithful—91. qundpov oxv- 
taka Mowwav: Of the musical and orchestic part. He is reten- 
tive. — yAuxis kparyp: Shifting of the metaphor. He adds a 
charm of his own. See Introductory Essay, p. xli. 


"Avr. €'.—92. eldv: So the best editors with Ailios Dionysios. 
—Oprvylas: Sacred-to Artemis, an Arkadian goddess.—94. dow- 
xémeLav: So called with reference to the color of the ripening grain. 
—95. Adpatpa: Hieron was an hereditary priest of Demeter and 
Persephone, who belonged to the Triopian deities, as did Apollo 
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(Hat. 1, 144), and Demeter and Persephone were much worship- 
ped in Arkadia.—Aev«tarrov: So, especially, when she returns in 
the spring.—96. Zyvas Airvaiov: Cf.N.1,6: Zyvds Airvaiou ydpw. 
Aitna was an especial pet of Hieron, who is called Airvatos in the 
title of P. 1, Airvatos £évos P. 3, 69.—97, Avpat podwat te: P. com- 
posed in his honor three Pythians, one Olympian, and fragments 
of a skolion and a hyporchema remain.—ywdeoxovti: So O. 7, 88: 
6 &v”Apyet xadkos éyva viv.—9pdoco = rapdooos: So for dpatoat, 
with the Schol., Bockh. The fut. opt. cannot be defended. 
Bergk cites So. O. R. 1274, where dypoiaé’ . . . od yrwootaro are 
in oratio obliqua, and represent fut. ind. We should have to 
read Opaica: with Hermann, or Opavo: with van Herwerden. 


"Em, €.—99. olko€ev otkad’: With a sweet security of transfer 
(comp. Aus Gottes Hand in Gottes Hand). So also O. 7,3: dapy- 
cera... oikobev oikade, and, for the opposite, see O. 3, 44.—100. pa- 
tép...’Apkadias: Stymphalos. Cf. 0.9, 22: Kdurdy Aokpav éma- 
eipovte parép dyAaddevOpor. The metropolis is not necessarily the 
oldest town.—etpydoro: Heyne reads eipddow. See O. 1, 12.— 
101. 8v° Gykvpav: On either side of the prow (Paley). Starboard 
and port, not fore and aft. Proverbial. The two homes, with 
the double line of descent.—102. ravSe: Stymphalians.—kelvov te: 
Syracusans.— 108. 8€070rTa wovtépedov: Return to Poseidon, sug- 
gested by the ship. With rovrdpueddv, comp. P. 8, 6.—ebOtv 8é: 
On 6é after the voc., see O. 1, 36.—104. 8é8e. = didov.—xpvoadakd- 
roo: “ Gold-distaff” is a poetic way of sexing the sea (Béckh). 
—105. “Apdurpiras: Amphitrite has, as her special province, the 
waves (Od. 3, 91) and the great fishes, xjrea, Od. 5, 422,and 12, 
97.—tpvev... dvOos: Cf. 0. 9,52: dvdea & duver | vewrépav. 





ROSE. 
Coin of Rhodes. 


OLYMPIA VII. 


Dracoras of Rhodes, most famous of Greek boxers, won the 
victory here celebrated Ol. 79, 1 (464 B.c.). 

The poem was composed soon afterwards, as we may gather 
from v.13: ov Avayépa xaréBav, and was sung at Rhodes. 

Diagoras was a Herakleid. In the third generation after Te- 
menos a Doric colony went from Argos to Rhodes by way of 
Epidauros. The leaders were descendants of Tlepolemos, son of 
Herakles, and Pindar makes Tlepolemos himself the founder of 
the colony. The Herakleidai occupied three cities of Rhodes, 
and established a triple kingdom. Those who inhabited Ialysos 
were called Eratidai, and this was the stock of Diagoras, who 
also counted among his ancestors a son-in-law of the famous 
Messenian leader, Aristomenes. The royal power of the Eratidai 
ceased after Ol. 30, and in the time of Pindar prytaneis ruled in- 
stead; and it is supposed that the father of Diagoras, Damagétos, 
was such a prytanis. Of an illustrious family, Diagoras won for 
himself unparalleled distinction as a boxer. Besides being vic- 
torious at many local games, he was successful at all the national 
games, and so became a zrepiodovikns. His sons emulated the 
head of the house. His youngest, Dorieus, had a career only 
less brilliant than that of his father. Damagétos won the pan- 
kration at Olympia, Akusilaos a boxing-match. The two sons 
of his daughters were also victors at Olympia, and one of his 
daughters enjoyed the exceptional privilege of being present at 
the Olympian games. The statue of Diagoras, surrounded by 
his three sons and two grandsons, the work of Kallikles of Me- 
gara, was erected at Olympia; and familiar is the story of the 
Spartan who, when he saw Diagoras borne on the shoulders of 
his two laurelled sons, exclaimed, “ Die, Diagoras, for thou canst 
not mount to heaven” (Cic. Tusce. 1,46,111). It is not known 
whether Diagoras followed the advice or lived to see the down- 
fall of his family. Rhodes belonged to the Delian league. Two 
years before the victory here celebrated the battles of Eurymedon 
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were fought (466), and Athens was at the height of her power. 
Enemies of aristocratic government, the Athenians favored the 
commons as against the Doric aristocracy of Rhodes. Diagoras’s 
son, Dorieus, fled to Thurioi, but returned and fought against the 
Athenians in his own ships, was captured, but liberated. Again 
exiled, he went to the Peloponnesos, where he was arrested by 
the Spartans and executed. But these events befell many years 
after the date of the victory celebrated in this ode. 


The good fortune of Diagoras was proverbial. The Morere, 
Diagora of Cicero's version of his story, cited above, is in the 
school-books. But if we had no evidence outside of this ode, 
we should know by Pindar’s recital that his career was brilliant, 
as his home was brilliant—Rhodes, child of Aphrodite, bride of 
the sun (v.14). No wonder that the golden beaker and the 
foaming wine are used to symbolize the song in honor of such a 
victor and such a home (v. 1, foll.). But there must be shade as 
well as light. Nemesis does not allow too much happiness, and 
in the history of the line of Diagoras, Pindar finds enough trouble 
for contrast, each trouble ending in higher joy. So, should the 
happiness of Diagoras ever be interrupted, there is good hope 
of more than recompense. Tlepolemos, founder of the house, 
slew the brother of Alkmena—passion had overmastered him 
(v. 27)— but Apollo sent him to Rhodes, where he received 
“sweet ransom for grievous disaster” (v.77). The sons of He- 
lios, lord of Rhodes, were bidden to raise an altar to Athena and 
sacrifice to the Great Sire and the Warrior-maid. Wise as they 
were, they forgot fire, and offered flameless sacrifices. Yet the 
gods forgave; Zeus sent them gold, Athena cunning craft (vv. 39— 
53). Helios himself, pure god, was absent at the partition of the 
earth; yet he received a boon that he himself preferred to all 
besides (vv. 54-76). In each of these three cases we have a good 
beginning followed by misfortune, and yet a good ending crowns 
all. Diagoras was fortunate. Both dperd and ydpyara were his 
(cf. v. 44), but he might one day forget; he trod a noble path, 
UBpwos €xOpay dddv (v. 90), but passion might overtake him ; he was 
a prince among men as Helios was a prince among gods, but he 
might, in his absence, be forgotten; but should Nemesis have 
aught against Diagoras, he may yet hope to find, like Tlepole- 
mos, like the sons of Helios, like Helios himself, \érpov cvppopas 
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oixrpas yAukd (v. 77). The winds shift (v. 95), but the divine 
helmsman steers the ship to its haven. 

A remarkable feature of the myth is the reversal of the usual 
chronological order. We begin with Tlepolemos and end with 
the emergence of Rhodes. The climax is in the rank of those 
who have sinned, who have forgotten, who have been absent. 
Note that the fault is less the higher we mount. No wonder 
that an explanation has been sought of the triple shadow that 
falls across the poem. The Scholiast on v. 94 assumes that Di- 
agoras had got into discredit by killing one of his opponents. 
But this must have been in some previous contest, for in such an 
event there would have been no victory, as is shown by the case 
of Kleomedes (Paus. 6, 9,6). The shadow may come from the 
future, as has been assumed above, but there is danger of being 
a TlpounOeds pera ra mpdypara, and to Diagoras the words rodro 
& dudyavoy ebpeiy, | 6 re viv ev kal rehevta Héprarov dvdpi Tuxeiv (Vv. 
25) need not have been ominous. The changing breezes of the 
close may bring good as well as evil. 

The rhythms are dactylo-epitrite. 

Of the five triads, the first is occupied with the introduction; 
the second, third, and fourth unfold the fortunes of the house— 
Tlepolemos, the Heliadai, Helios himself. The last triad turns 

‘to Diagoras. The divisions are all clear-cut, the triads do not 
overlap—a rare thing in Pindar. 


On the statement that this ode was preserved in the temple 
of Athena at Lindos in letters of gold, see Ch. Graux, Rev. de 
Phil. V. 117, who thinks that the offering was “a little roll (G.- 
PrXiov, volumen) of parchment or fine leather, bearing on its inner 
surface the ode written in gold ink.” 


Srp. a’.—1, Pudhov: The father of the bride pledged the bride- 
groom in a beaker of wine and then presented him with the 
beaker, evidently » formula of espousal. See Athen. 18, 35, p. 
575 D. The giddy was not a drinking-vessel in Homeric times. 
—Aaoveas and xerpds: Combined with depnaera. dé has the 
connotation of “freely.” Comp. dd yAdooas, O. 6, 18. — éddv: 
For “pleonastic” (Dissen) read “plastic.” — 2. KaxAdLorav : 
“Bubbling,” “foaming.”—3. Bepyoerac: P. has és ef only here, 
as dre once with the ind. (N. 8,40). Homer has és ei with subj. 
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once (Il. 9, 481), with ind. once (Il. 13, 492). Sapycera: is the 
generic subj., and the shift from subj. to indic., Ojxe, may be com- 
pared to the shift with as» & dre in Homer (e. g., Il. 11, 414), in 
which “the most important point of the comparison is usually 
expressed by the subjunctive, while details and subordinate in- 
cidents are given in the ind.” (Monro after Delbriick ). . Still 
Once produces the effect of an apodosis (comp. N. 7, 11: e dé 
Tuxn Tis Epdwv, pedippor airiay poaiot Mooay évéBade). It is not 
@ mere picturesque addition, but forms an organic part of the 
comparison. However, as this use of d5¢ is not absolutely certain 
in P., in spite of viv dé (O. 3, 48), it may be well not to urge it 
here. The effect can be got at all the same. P. is nothing, if 
not implicit.—4. mpomtvev: mpomivew dori kupiws 7d dpa TO Kpd- 
part To dyyeiov xapiCeoOa (Schol.).—oitxobev otkade: From home 
to home and so binding home to home. See O. 6, 99.—kopudav: 
O. 1, 18. —5. ovprocio te xdpw: dyti rod Trav ev TH TupTocio 
(Schol.). ‘For the sake of them that sat at drink with him.” 
o. =o! ovpmivoyres, a8 Oéarpov =oi Bedpevor. Others, “to grace 
the banquet.”—tipdoats: Coincident with dwpjoera: as an aorist 
subj. Comp. P. 4, 189.—é@ 8€: “Therein” = “thereby.” — 6. 
Gjxe: So often in P., as O. 8,18: Ojxev "OXvpmovixay, 18, 98: 
Onow davép dbpda, P. 9, 58: évOa vw dpxémodw Onoers.—tadwrdv 
6pdhpovos edvas: The present is a prelude and a pledge of an 
harmonious wedlock—a great boon now as then. edvas, so- 
called gen. of the source of emotion. 


’Avt. a’.—7, kat éy = otro kal éyo. Comp. 0. 10 (11), 94: Sre 

. kai.—véxtap xutév: Persius, Prol. 14, Pegasetwm nectar. x., 
acc. to the Schol., denotes 7é adréparoy kal dkparoy, “ liquid.”-— 
Mowév déo~w: The Muses have given it dpvesas dé yeipds. But 
the figure is not carried out, though it might have been. The 
gudda would have represented the aiid di cappella. Comp: 
O. 6, 91, where Aineas is called yAuxds xparip ayapbéykray doar. 
—8. avipdow ...vikdvreoow: Class for individual. Diagoras had 
been successful at both places,—yAviiv kapmov dpevés: Follows 
as an after-thought, like méyypvoov xopupdy kredvoy above. — 9. 
ikdokopat — iAapods mor (Schol.), “I cheer them,” but the equi- 
poise of the passage demands a graver sense, such as riyé, cor- 
responding to riyudoats (v. 5), pay homage.” If idapods mod is 
not for iAdovs ((Acws) mad. the Scholiast manufactured the sense 
“cheer” on account of the superhuman sphere of iAdoKopar.— 
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10. karéyovr(.): See P. 1,96: eyOpa Sddapw xaréxet wavra paris | 
ode viv pédppeyyes bmwpdduat Koweviay | padOakdy maidwy ddporot 
déxovra. Song is the earnest of abiding good report, as the cup 
is the pledge of harmonious wedlock; but Charis, the goddess 
of the epinikion, casts her eyes now on one and now on another. 
—11. émorrever: “Looks” (with favor). P. 3,85: Aayéray ydp ro 
rupavvoy dépkerar,—tobddpros : “ That giveth life its bloom” (more 
fully expressed, 0.1, 80: dmep dmavra revxer Ta peidixa Ovarois). 
A similar formation is BioddApios, Hymn. in Ven. 190.—12. Oépa 
= da, whereas Oapd is Oapakis, “ often” (Bergk). The assump- 
tion of this 6dua has been vigorously opposed by J. K. Ingram in 
Hermathena, No. 3, 217-227.— pév -.. Te: O. 4, 13.— dppryye: 
The regimen is suspended until év comes in with &yreow. (But 
see note, 0. 9,94). So the first negative of two or more may be 
omitted, P. 6, 48. —wapdavorot: See P. 12, 19: atAdv mappavov 
pédros, and 21: oty &reot. For ev of instruments, see O. 5, 19; 
N. 11,17; I. 4, 27. 


"Er. a’. —13. tm’ aphorépov: 0.4, 2: td mouxiropdppryyos dodas. 
katéBav: Figuratively. So O. 9,89; N.10,43. For the verb, see 
P. 8, 78, which there also is used absolutely.—rav wovtiav: De- 
pends on ipvéwy. ray ropriay is usu. combined with ‘Podov. As 
to the distance, see O.12,5. Still it is better to take the words 
as they come—the daughter of the sea (ray mwovriay = ray movrov) 
—child of Aphrodite—bride of the sun. With rav qovriav aif? 
’Adpodiras, comp. & Kpdrie rai ‘Péas (O. 2, 18).—15. map’ "Adgerg: 
So below mapa Kaoradig. In prose this would be felt as per- 
sonal, “in Alpheios’s demesne,” “in Kastalia’s home ;” here not 
so much. See O. 1, 20.—16. wvypas a@mowa: The full acc. force 
is felt in drowa, which has to be revived for ydpw, diknv. The 
aivos is the dowa,.as the dpuvos is the dmowa, I. 3 (4), 7: edkrdéov 
& epyov drowa xpy pev tyvioa tov éoddy.—17. wap KaoraNdig: 
So N.11, 24.—Aapdynrov: A prytanis, as Béckh infers from what 
follows.—é8évra: See 0. 3,1. P.’s Widoors of this word is neg- 
lected in some editions and lexicons. With the phrase comp. I. 
3 (4), 83: yadrkép 7 “Apes Fadov.—18. tplrokw: So Il. 2, 655: ot 
‘Pddov dudevépovro dia rpixa Koopnbévres | AivSov, "Indvody te Kai 
dpywdevra Kdpetpoy.— vaoov: With an easy transition from the 
nymph to the island.—19. éuBéA@: The “ship’s beak ” headland 
is Kuvés ofa in Karia—Apyelg: Rhodes was colonized from 
Argos.—aixp¢=aixparais. 
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Srp. B’.—20. eedyjow .. . SiopPScar—cbédov Siophdow. P. uses 
the more prosaic BovAopua: only once.—rotow é& dpyas: Explained 
by dé TAarodguov, and magnified by “HpaxAéos etpuvaGevet yévva. 
—21. §uvév: “That touches the common stock.” Comp. P. 9,101: 
16 y &v Evvd memovapevoy, 1.1, 46: Evvv dpbdca kaxdy, 5 (6), 69: 
Euvoy dare. kdopov €6 mpocdyov.—ayyédhov : Of public announce- 
ments. So P.9,2: éOé\w... dyyéAAov . . . yeywveiv.—Bdropiacar 
= dveAOciv dpOds.—28. é« Auds: The line is: 


*Hexrpvor 
| 


| 
iteenvioe *AAkunyn-+Zevs 
| 
“HpakAns ’Apivrap 
| 
TAnmodepos+’ Acrvddpera 


éx is omitted with the nearer in the line, ’Acrudapeias. Acc. to 
Il. 2, 658, the mother was ’Aorudyera, but in these far-away mat- 
ters we must be satisfied with any feminine ending. Comp. ‘Iqu- 
yévera and “Ididvacca, Mepoepdvera and Tepoépacca.— Apuvropi- 
Sa:: Amyntor, king of Armenion in Magnesia, overcome by He- 
rakles. — 24, augi... xpepovrar: Cf. I. 2,43: Péovepai Avarav 
hpévas dudixpévavra Fedrides. There seems to be an allusion to 
lures or nets. 


"Avr. B’.—26. viv év wal reXeutd: For the trajection of «ai, which 
gives especial emphasis to the second member, comp. O. 2, 31; P. 
10,58; N. 7, 31.—rvxetv: Epexegetic infinitive.—28. Aucdpvov... 
Midas: L. was the son of Elektryon and his concubine Midea, 
and as Elektryon was the father of Alkmene, Tlepolemos killed 
his father’s uncle. See table, and cf. Il. 2, 662: adrixa marpés €oio 
iroy patpea karéxra | 48n ynpdoKovra Atkdproy b¢oy “Apnos.—31. 
és Gedv: cs of motion to a person is rare in Pindar, O. 2, 38 and 
54, The person is the place. 


"Er. B’.—32. Xpvooxépas: O. 6, 41.-—eiddeos: Sweet odors rose 
every now and then from the opening covered by the tripod. 
——whéov: Involves mAciv. eime mAdov = exédevoe mrev. Cf. P.4, 
6: xpioev Bdrrov oikiorjpa = x. B. oikioat. — 38. dugvddaccov 
vopév: Oracles delight in circumlocution for the saving of their 
credit. So P. 9,59: 8yOov és dupimedov.—Aepvaias: Dwelling. 
place of the hydra, forty stades from Argos, Strabo, 8, p. 368 and 
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371.—35. dvix’: Comp. P. 4, 48.—téxvarow : For the pl. comp. O. 9, 
56; P. 3,11; 4,249; 8, 60.—86. kar’ axpav: We should expect ¢&, 
but Athena makes her sire’s head the stage of her first appearance. 
So N. 10, 17: ‘Hpaxdéos of kar ”OAvpsov ddoxos "HBa . . . €or. 


Srp. y'.—89. pavoipBporos: Od. 10, 191: "HéAwos haecipBporos. 
—Yrepiovidas: An overdone patronymic, like TaAaiovidas, O. 6, 
15.—40. xpéos: “ Duty.” The service was the worship of Athena 
with burnt-offerings,—42. as tv=<dras dy, due to dvdAdéac ba, 
which involves the “how” of an action. So even in prose. Cf. 
Dem. 6, 3 (with wapeoxevdoOa), to say nothing of Xen., who has 
it often with émpedeioda (e. g. Cyr. 1, 2,5). In Homer with a 
verb of will, Od. 17, 362: drpuv’ as ay ripva xara pynoripas ayel- 
pou..—48. éyxeBpdpo: Formed like éyyeiépavvos, P. 4, 194.—44. 
éBakev: Gnomic. — Ai8Ses: As a personification. Reverence is 
the daughter of Wisdom. If knowledge were wisdom, it would 
not-be necessary to say “Let knowledge grow from more to more 
| Yet more of reverence in us dwell.” The reverence here is the 
respect to the ypéos. For the personification see P. 5, 27: rav 
’Empadéos .. . dyrwvdou Ovyarépa Tpdpacw. 


*Avr. y'.—45. émi pav Baiver t1: Surprise is shown by tmesis and 
pay, mystery by 7, which goes with vépos. mm: “A strange.”— 
aréxpapta: “ Bafflingly ” (Myers).—46. wapéAxer: The cloud of 
forgetfulness “ sails over and makes nothing ” of the right road, 
effaces it and so “trails it out of the mental vision.” The 
changes proposed ruin the highly poetical passage.—mpaypdtev 
.-- 686v: So P. 8, 103: dAabeias 68dv.—48. omépp(a)... bdoyds: 
Od. 5,490: oméppa mupds.—avéBav: To the acropolis of Lindos, 
where Athena was worshipped dmupots iepois.—ot: The effect of 
the position is almost as if there were an interrogation point 
after pdoyds, and of were the answer. On the position of the 
negative in P., see O. 4, 17.—49, Gdoos = répevos. O. 8,17; 10 
(11), 49.—6 pév = Zevs.—Eav0dv: The cloud takes its color from 
the gold that it contains.—50. xpvodv: The poem is full of gold, 
vv. 4, 32, 34, 50, 64.— toe: A metaphor turned into a myth. 
Comp. Il. 2, 670: Kai ogw (sc. ‘Podiors) Oeaméovov mAodrov KaTéxeve 
Kpoviey, and Chaucer’s “It snewed in his hous of mete and 
drynke.”—réyvav: Depends on dnace, and is felt over again with 
kpareiy. “Every art to excel” (therein). Rhodes was a centit 
of art from the earliest times. 
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"Er. y-—51. kpateiv: Depends on dace. xpareiv usu. absolute 
in P.: with the acc. “o’ermaster,” “surpass,” P. 4, 245; N. 5, 
45; 10, 25: with the gen. only here. — 52. fwotow épwévrecct 0’ 
épota: “That looked as if they lived and moved.” The Greeks, 
like the Japanese, were fond of exaggeration about art and 
artists. So the Rhodians were fabled to have tied the feet of 
their statues to keep them from running away. Michael Angelo’s 
“Cammina” is a stock story.—épov: The statues were set up in 
‘the streets. There is no reference to moving along the roads, 
as Dissen thinks.—53. fv 8é «dos Balt: It was to this fame that 
Rhodes owed her prosperity. Pindar skilfully suppresses the 
loss incurred by the neglect of the Heliadai. Athena transferred 
her presence to Athens, but did not leave the Rhodians comfort- 
less.—8aévri .. . TeA€Ber: “To the wise man (to him that knows), 
e’en surpassing art is no magic trick.” The mythical artisans 
of Rhodes, the Telchines, who came up out of the water with the 
island, were supposed to be wizards. All folk-lore is full of 
magicians of this kind, and the devil figures largely as a crafts- 
man in mediaeval legends. All these miracles of art, says P., were 
wrought by apioromdvo yeipes, and there is no trick in any of 
them. The refutation of this charge naturally brings up the 
story of the birth of Rhodes. There are other renderings. “The 
subtlety that is without deceit is the greater altogether,” that 
is, the Heliadai, who received their knowledge from Athena, were 
greater artists than the Telchines, who were magicians. Yet 
others refer daév7 to the artisan and not to the judge. Bergk 
transl. in prudente homine etiam maior sapientia fraudis est ex- 
pers.—4. davtTt . . . pioves: mpd Twddpou Se rodro otx iordépyro 
(Schol.),—56. weddyer.... wovtlw: mdvros is practically the deep 
sea: even according to Curtius’s etymology deep water is the 
only true maros or “path” for the mariner. méAayos, whatever 
its etymology, has often the effect of “expanse.” ‘In the wide 
sea,” “in the open main.” 


Srp. &.— 58. evbekev: eydecxvdvar is the practical deccvdvar, 
“then and there.” — 60. ayviv @edv: Notice the after- thought 
position, which has the effect of a protest against the ill-treat- 
ment of Helios.—61. pvacbévri: Sc. "AcAl@.—&pwakov—dvdmradov. 
“A new cast.”—péAdev: As a verb of purpose, uéAko may take 
the aor. inf. as well as the present, which is far more common. 
As a verb of thinking it has the future inf., which is the 
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norm, though P. does not use it. See O. 8, 82.—62. elwe... 
épav: Instead of the usual finite construction. Cf. O. 1, 75.— 
aitoudvav meSdbev: Allusion to the name ‘Pddos, the Island of the 
Rose. Hence also BAdore (v. 69).—63. wodbBookov, xré.: Clara 
Fhodos was famous for grain, and pasture also. 


*Avt. 8'.—64. xpuodpruna: “ With golden frontlet.” Comp. P. 
8,89; 1.2,1: ypvoauricov Mooav.— Adyeow: Cf. v.58. A. only 
here. See 0.1, 26.—65. Ocdv dpkov péyav: Cf. Hesiod, Theog. 400. 
The formula is given Il. 15, 86; Od.5, 184; Hymn. in Apoll. 83: 
loro viv 7é8e yaia kal Oipaves ebpis UmepOev | kal rd KarexBdpevor 
Srvyos Uap bare péyioros | dpxos Sewédrards re wéAet pakdpecot 
Ocoict.—66. ph wappdpev: “Not to utter falsely,” “to take in 
vain.” So P.9,47: mapddpev rodrov Adyov.—67. weppletoay — 
Grav meppb;j. —éG wepadrga: Comp. O. 6, 60.—68. tedevrabev: So 
for redevracay, Bergk.— Adyov «opupai: Comp. P. 3, 80. The 
chief points of the compact were fulfilled, came true.—69. é& 
Gdabelq werotoar: Coincident action with reAevrabev, a more vivid 
expression for daeis yevdpevar, Comp. O. 12,10: mapa yropay 
émeoev (‘fell out’’), 


’Em. 5'.—70. dfeudv . . . derivav: O. 8, 24: Coker yupyds aire 
kamos d&cias imakovépev avyais dediov.—72. sopdrara: Mommsen 
transposes thus: @vOa copdrara piyGels | réxev Era “Pddm | more 
vonpar, With an unfortunate juxtaposition of gopdérara and pu- 
xOcis.—énra ... waidas: Favorite position.—wapa8efapevous: From 
sire to son.—73. év eis: Kerkaphos. — Kdpipov: Schneidewin, 
with inscriptions, for Kdpespov.—74. “Iddvoov: F (Fiad.) is sus- 
pected, but not proved.—75. 81a... 8accdpevor: Tmesis.—76. opi: 
“In their honor,” “ by their names.” 


Srp. ¢.—77, Mrpov = mown, drowa, “ requital.” So I. 7 (8), 1: 
Nirpoy .. . Kaudrwv.—ovppopas : Euphemism for the affair of v. 29. 
—78. toratat: Not historical present. The offering is still kept 
up (domep be). i= yiverar (Schol.), reActrat. — 80. pyAov Te 
Kvicdecoa Twopmrd: It is forced to make pw. depend on xuodecoa, 
as Mezger does, nor is it necessary to the sense. Comp. Badv 
EavOds dyédas, P. 4, 149.—Kpiois apd’ a€8Aors: N. 10, 23: déOhov 
kpiow. For dydi thus used, see O. 9, 97.—dvbeor: The wreath 
was white poplar acc. to the Schol.—81. kAewd: “Icuds is fem., 
O. 8, 49, and elsewhere. — 82. GdAav éw’ GAAg: The ellipsis of 
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vixay is not violent, ‘ One upon another,” in immediate succes- 
sion. —«pavaais év "A@dvors: So O. 13, 38; N. 8, 11. 


’Avr. €.—83. xadnés: The prize was a shield, for the fabrica- 
tion of which arm the Argives were famous.—éyva: O. 6, 89.— 
747° év "Apxadia. | €pya: The prizes in Arkadia were bronze tri- 
pods and vessels, gpya being “ works of art.”—84. OyBas: The 
prize of the Herakleia or Iolaia was a bronze tripod.—évwopou: 
“ Wonted.”—86, I[é\dava: In Achaia. The prize was a mantle, 
O. 9,104; N. 10,44: ex dé TeAAdvas emeoodpevor verov padakaior 
kpdxats.—Atyiva: There is no warrant for the form Aéyiva, yet 
Aiyiva would be unbearably harsh, as we should have to supply 
a verb of showing out of ody erepov exer Adyov.—odx Erepov... 
éxeu Adyov: “Has no other tale to tell,” the “tale” being the 
“count,” “ shows the same number.”—Avdiva | wados: “The reck- 
oning on stone,” of the orjAy on which the victories were re- 
corded.—87, Zed warep: Zeus is more conspicuous here than is 
usual even in an Olympian ode. See v. 28.—AraBuptov: Ataby- 
ron, or Atabyris, a mountain in Rhodes, with a temple of Zeus. 
Strabo, 10,454; 14, 655.—88. ripa pév: Followed by didoure. See 
O. 4, 13. — tpvov reOpdv: Cf. O. 18, 29. —’OAvpmovixay: Extension 
of the freedom involved in dpvos OAupmovixas, for which see O. 
3, 3. 


"En. ¢’.—89. Gpetdv—dperas xdéos. ,O. 8, 6.— cipdvra: Where 
one might expect etadpuevoy (P. 2, 64).—0r’ =mpos.— 91. warépav 
Spal ppéves e& dyaidv: This is poetry for “hereditary good 
sense.” Comp. v. 72: émra coperata vonpat émt mporépav dv- 
dpév mapadegapevous | raidas. The ép6ai dpeves are matporapd- 
dora. Diagoras is dyabds é& dyabav. See P. 8, 45.—92. Expeov — 
napyvowv, imébevro (Schol.). The oracle of Diagoras is the wis- 
dom of his ancestors, which is personated in him.—ph «pare: 
Let it ever shine.—kowdv: A common glory.—93. KadAdvaktos : 
Kallianax was a conspicuous ancestor of Diagoras.—Epatidav - 
D. belonged to the Eratidai. °E. depends on yxapirecow. Each 
joy of the Eratidai is a festivity to the city.—94. pd: “One and 
the same.”—95. Svabvooorew atpar: P. 3,104: Hrore & drAoia 
mvoai | tyumeray dvépwv, I. 3 (4), 23: GdAore 5S GAdoios odpos. Hee 
the Introduction to the ode. 


OLYMPIA VIII. 


THE victory celebrated in this ode was gained Ol. 80 (460 B.c.) 
by Alkimedon of Aigina, We know nothing about the victor 
except what Pindar tells us. He was a Blepsiad (v.75) of the 
stock of Aiakos, son of Zeus. There had been much sickness in 
the family (v.85). He had lost his father, Iphion (v. 81); his 
uncle, Kallimachos (v. 82). His grandfather was still living 
(v.70). His brother, Timosthenes, had won a Nemean victory 
(v.15). His teacher was the famous trainer Melesias, who is 
mentioned N. 4, 93 and 6,74. There is much dispute whether 
Alkimedon was an éedpos or not. See v. 68. 

The song seems to have been sung immediately after the vic- 
tory during the procession to the altar of Zeus in the Altis. 

Pindar knew Aigina well, and the universal of the Aiginetan 
odes is often so pegged in the knotty entrails of the particular 
that it is hard to set it free. The victory is the victory of a 
boy, and the ddeimrns, who is entitled to a fair share of the praise 
in all the boy-odes, seems to have a disproportionate space al- 
lotted to him. As an Athenian, Melesias had a certain amount 
of odium to encounter, and P, found it necessary to vindicate 
him by recounting the successes of Melesias as well as the suc- 
cesses of those whom he had trained. Mezger sees in the ode a 
jubilee-tribute to Melesias for the thirtieth victory of his pupils 
(v. 66)—a notion more German than Greek. 

After an invocation of Olympia as the mistress of truth, by 
reason of the happy issue of the oracle delivered by the diviners 
at the great altar of Zeus (vv. 1-10), the poet says: There are 
other blessings, but Olympia’s prize is the chief. There are oth- 
er gods, but Zeus is the patron of the Blepsiadai, head of their 
race (v.16). Themis, the glory of Aigina, sits by the side of 
Zeus (v. 22). Apollo, son of Zeus, Poseidon, brother of Zeus, take 
Zeus’s son Aiakos to Troy (v.31). Then the poet tells the story 
of Aiakos to show what honor Zeus puts on his son. Aiakos ig 
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suvepyds to the gods (v. 32), and Zyvi yeveOAl@ (v.16) is echoed in 
Zeds yéver (v. 83). So far the poem runs smoothly enough, and if 
the poet had returned to the victor after despatching Aiakos to 
Aigina, the ode would be less difficult; but the introduction of 
the trainer jars us, and, in fact, Pindar himself apologizes for it 
(v.56). Timosthenes, who ordered the ode—Alkimedon is no- 
where addressed, and his youth is emphasized—required this 
mention of Melesias, who must have been his trainer too; and 
so Pindar dwells on the importance of having an old athlete as 
a trainer both for man (v. 63) and boy, both for Timosthenes and 
for Alkimedon. This brings Alkimedon forward again, but he 
is soon lost again in the mention of his race—in the mention of 
the dead sire, who hears in the other world the glory that has 
come to the house. 

The prose line of thought would be: The blessing of Zeus on 
Aiakos was on children’s children; and so the brothers, Timos- 
thenes, trained by Melesias, and now Alkimedon, have gained 
the prize, at Nemea one, at Olympia the other, both in games of 
Zeus, and even in the lower world the gracious boon is not un- 
known. 

The poem is full of prayers, but Aigina was near the point 
when she would be past praying for. 


The rhythms are dactylo-epitrite. According to Boéckh the 
mood is a mixture of Dorian and Lydian, in which we should 
have the blending of sadness with manly joy. 

Of the four triads, the first is introductory; the second con- 
tains the brief myth; the last two are divided between Timos- 
thenes, Melesias’s patron, who ordered the ode, and Alkimedon, 
who won the victory. 


Sro. a’.—1. Marep: P. makes free use of family figures. So 
O. 7, 70: 6 yevéOAvos dxtivey marnp, P. 4, 176: dowWav rarip *Op- 
devs, 0.18, 10: "YBpw Képov parépa OpacipvOov, N. 5,6: répeway 
parép oivavOas érapav, N. 9, 52: Bsaray dumédou rraida, P. 5, 
28: "Empabéos Ovyarépa TIpépacw. These are not to be effaced, 
as Dissen would have it.—xpvoorrebdvwv = kaddorepdvar. So 
O. 11 (10), 18: ypveéas eAaias, and P. 10, 40.—2. t(a): Always 
“where” in P.—8, éparvpois texpatpdpevor: Pyromancy, divina- 
tion by means of altar flames, was practised by the Iamidai (see 


I 
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O. 6).—wapameipavrar: rapé here produces the effect of reverent 
shyness.—épytkepavvov: The thunderbolt is figured on coins of 
Elis. — 4. et tw exer Adyov: “If (whether) he hath any utter- 
ance to make,” “any decision to give.” ed interrog. also in P. 4, 
164,—5. patopévov ... Sung: “ Eagerly secking.’—6. aperav = 
dperas kAéos, a8 O. 7, 89—7, auavody: Well chosen for a wrestler. 


’Ayr. a’.—8. dverar: Impersonal. ‘ Accomplishment is accord- 
ed.” The pass. impersonal is not over-common in Greek.—mpés 
xdpw ebocBetas: “In requital of their piety.”—9. aAX(4): Invoca- 
tion renewed with fervor. “Nay.” Comp. 0. 4, 6.—etSev8pov 
. «+ Gdoos: See O. 3, 23.—10. orehavadopiav: Of the winner.— 
11. ov yépas: Such an honor as thine—the wreath of victory.— 
gownt(at): The generic relative may omit d& in P. This is, in 
fact, the original form. So 0. 3,11; 6,75 al. In éomyras, é rep- 
resents the reduplication (for ceom.), and is not dropped. See 
Od. 12, 349.—12. &AAa .. . &ya0dv: In prose dda dyabd. This 
reflection is intended to console Timosthenes. The neut. pl. 
with verb pl. is especially appropriate here, as the notion is dis- 
tributive. 


Er. a’.-—15. Tupdodeves: A brother of Alkimedon. On 8é after 
voc. see O. 1, 36. —-wétpos: Here=Moipa.—16. Zvi yevebdiw. 
Every man has his daipov yevéOAtos (0. 18, 105). He who has 
Zeds yevéOdos has the highest. Comp. P. 4, 167: dpxos dupuy pdp- 
rus orm Zevs 6 yevéOALos dudorépors.—tpdparov = rpdpavror, 
‘“illustrious.”—19. épy@: Parallel with evopay, as if the dat. force 
of the inf. were felt (=éyer). The ve complements: appearance 
and reality are exhaustive. — kara FeiSos éhéyxov: card with é. 
Tyrtai. 10,9: aicyuver re yévos, kara & dyhadv ciSos ehéyyxet.—20. 
é&évere: Causative, as O. 5, 8: exdpufe. Comp. P. 1, 82: xapué 
dvéeuré viv.—Bodiyypetpov: Od. 8,191: Sainxes Sodrrynperpor.—21. 
Ddreipa ... Opis: O.9, 16: Swreipa. . . Edvopia, O.12,2: Swreipa 
Tvxa.—Atvds feviov: Owing to the active commerce of Aigina, 
many suits were brought by strangers before the courts, hence 
the special propriety of eviov. The probity of the Aiginetans 
was conspicuous. So just below, mavrodamoiow . . . Eévors | kiova 
Satpoviav.—22. wdpeBpos: So. O, C. 1384: Zyvds Aikn wdpedpos dp- 
xalots vopous.—4oxeitar: “Is honored,” “ receiveth homage.” N, 
11, 8: Kai Eeviov Avds doxeira: gus. The personification is kept 
up. P. 8,108: roy duémovr’ alet ppaciv | Saipov’ doxjow. 
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Brp. P’.— 28. oy’ avOpdarwv: Comp. O. 1, 2.— 36.... péwy: I 
read 66: with the Schol., pémy with Bergk. “ Where there is 
heavy weighing in many ways.” ‘“ Where there is much in the 
balance and the balance sways much.” Aigina was a great 
commercial centre; Aiginetan standards were known all over 
Greece, and Aiakos, the son of Aigina, was a famous judge. 
Comp. P. 8, 98: Atywa, ida parep, AevOép@ ordre | AW Tdvd_ 
copie Al kal kpéovte oly Aiaxp. This makes the fom significa- 
tion of perp the more probable. We have to do with the scales 
of justice and the Aiginetan talent. Schol.: éray yap 16 &v To 
Cuy@ éhadpor 7, edxepes Thy iodrnra yvavar- éav dé Bapv, ducyxepés. 
—25. 8vomwahés: More or less pointed allusion to the wan of the 
victor.—adtepxéa: See P. 1,18; I. 1, 9.—27. xlova: O. 6, 2.—B8ar- 
poviav: O. 6, 8.—28. éwavréhNwv: Coming time is a rising sun. 
Neither time nor sun grows weary. But three or four years 
afterwards (456 B.c.) the island was taken by the Athenians. 
See Thuk. 1, 108. 


*Avr. B’.—30. Awpret Aad raptevopevav: For the dat. see O. 12,3: 
tly... KuBepvavrat Goat | vaes. The island obeys the rule of the 
Doric folk, as the ships obey the helm of Tyché.—é§ Aiakod: 
“From the time of Aiakos.” Aiakos was an Achaian, but the 
Dorians appropriated the mythic heroes of the tribes they suc- 
ceeded, especially as the chiefs were often not Dorian. Note 
that we have to do with oracle and prophecy from the begin- 
ning of the ode.— 31. wais 6 Aarots: The partnership is well 
known. Il.7,452 (Poseidon speaks): rod & [sc. reiyeos] émtAy- 
corral, Td €y® kal BoiBos *AmddAav | po AaopédovrTe tohicoapev 
dOAncayre.—edpupédov: Poseidon is also cipuBias (O. 6, 58) and 
evpvobevns (O. 18, 80), and Evpimvdos is his son (P. 4, 33).—82. 
péddovtes eri... redfar (= emiredEar): The aor. after pedo, as O. 
7,61; P.9,57. The pres., 0. 8,64. P. does not use the normal 
future. — orépavov: “ Battlement.” Comp. P. 2, 58: edoredpdvev 
dyuiav.—33. fv Sr: Not a harsh hyperbaton. — wv = crépavov. 
If a mortal had not joined in the work, the city could never 
have been taken (Schol.).—86. MéBpov ... xarvdv: Cf. P. 3, 40: 
cédas AdBpov “Adaicrov. AdBpos in Homer is used of wind and 
wave, river and rain; in P. the sphere is different. 


*Er. B'.—37. Spdxovres ... ot BU0 pev... els 8(): Distributive 
apposition, much more vivid than the genitive use. -yAavxoi is 
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glossed by @oBepdpOarpor. For the basilisk glare, see P. 4, 249:, 
yAaukéra . . . dp, O. 6,45: yAauxdmes Spdxovres.—véov = vewori. 
—88. éoaddépevor: The conative present is translated by the 
Schol. BovdAdpevor eiceAOciv.— kdwetov = xarémecov. We should 
have expected xdémmerov. The two who fell were Achilles and 
Aias; the one who entered was Neoptolemos, son of Achilles 
(Schol.).— 39. ab: “On the spot.”—drvfopévw: Hardly seems 
applicable to the representatives of Achilles and Aias. The 
Scholiast feels this, for we find in the paraphrase éy dry éyévorto° 
dréOavoy yap.—89. uxas Bédov: Contrast the choked serpents 
of N. 1,46: dyyouevors dé xpovos | uxas drémvevoey pehéwy abarwr. 
—A0, Bodoas: “With a cry” (of victory). Mythical serpents 
may make mythical outcry. The aor. part. is not prior to the 
leading verb. Cf. O. 9, 15.—41. avriov: “ Adverse,” with répas 
(Schol.). —éppatvov = diadoyiCopevos, Stavoovpevos (Schol.). Not 
satisfactory. The Scholia give also épav, Oeardpevos pointing to 
a corruption in dppaivev. A possible translation is “ Apollo 
straight came rushing on and openly (dvriov) declared the prod- 
igy.” Comp. Od. 17, 529: ¢pyeo, Sedpo Kddeooov, wy dytiov adrés 
evionn.—42. appl reais... épyaciats: “ About (and by reason of) 
the works of thy hands.” “ Where thou hast wrought.” The 
weak point is indicated Il. 6, 433: map’ epwedv, évOa pddiora | 
GpBards eort rods Kal émidpopoy emdero Teixos.-—-GMoKeror: Prae- 
sens propheticum. — 44. wepdbev ... Auds: The construction is 
lightened by ddopa Kpovida, K. being the subjective genitive. 


Srp. y'.—45. Gpkerar: Acc. to the Schol. a. = dpyjy Anwerar. 
“The capture will begin with the first generation and (end) 
with the fourth.” Better dp£era, “will be swayed.” So Hat. 3. 
83, dpxOnoopa, like so many -6jcoua futures, being late. Bergk 
conjectures pygera. pd£era:, though lacking early proof, has a 
vigorous ring.—46. terpdtous: These numbers have given trouble, 
so that it has been proposed to read with Ahrens and Bergk 
reprdrois (Aeol.) = rpirdros (Meister, Gr. Dial. 1,43). The gene 
alogy is this: 
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She Schol. remarks that Aiakos is excluded in mpdrais and in- 
cluded in rerpdrots. Epeios was the builder of the famous 
wooden horse. Telamon aided Herakles and Iolaos in the first 
capture of Troy. N. 8, 86: Aaopédovra & edpvabevys | TeAapady 
"Ida mapaordras edy érepoev.—oada: Apollo is usu. Aogias. Cf. 
note on O. 6, 61.—47. Gavbov: The prepos. is often suspended in 
P. See 0. 9,94; P.1,14; P.4, 130, and elsewhere. dv6os, the 
divine name of the Skduavdpos. Il. 20,74: dy BdvOov kadéovor 
Geol, dySpes Sé SxduavSpov.—irery’ 4: The codices have #mevye or 
frevyev.— Apafdvas: The friends of Artemis, who lived on the 
Thermodon. Apollo goes from river to river. Cf. 0. 6,58: ’AA- 
hed xaraBas exddrcooe . . . to£opdpov Addov Oeodpdras oKxomdv.— 
“Iorpov: O. 8, 14.—48. Opaorpiawa: So also P. 2,12; N. 4, 86. 
—én’ Tobpa... tavvev: Cf. 0. 2,99: emi roe Akpayayre ravicats. 
For the gender, 0. 7, 81.—50. a@moréyrov: “Bringing home.”— 
51. Setp(o): To Greece from Troy and so to Aigina,—év’ tarmots 
xpvogas: so O. 1,41: ypucéaow dv’ tno. 


"Avr. y’.—52. Sepd8(a): The Isthmus or “neck” of land (Schol.). 
— BSaticAvtdy : “Feast-famed.” So Bergk for daira kAurdy, formed 
like Gewurdéxrous, N. 9, 52.—53. tepmvav... od8év: The contrast is 
between the life of the gods and the life of men. Apollo is happy 
in three places, Poseidon in two. But human beings are not 
equally happy everywhere. Timosthenes was victorious at Ne- 
mea, Alkimedon at Olympia. An Athenian would not be at 
home in Aigina, nor an Aiginetan at Athens. This common- 
place prepares, after a fashion, the way for the inevitable mention 
of Melesias.— 54. MeAnoia: An Attic trainer. See N. 4 and 6, 
end. No favorite in Aigina, as we may gather from P.’s cau- 
tious tone.—é ayevelwy «ios: See note on O. 1, 2: vuxri wip. 
“Glory from training beardless youths.”—avéSpapov tpve: A bold 
equivalent of dviuynoa. Comp. the use of dtefrevas, OveEedOeiv, 
and Simon. Amorg.10: ri ratra paxpay did Aéyov dvédpapov; 
“If I have traversed in song to its full height the glory of Mele- 
sias.” This is the objection of the cavillers, dramatically put in 
the aor., and not in the fut. P. uses the fut. only once certainly 
(fr. VIL. 4, 15) in the protasis ofa conditional sentence, and ei with 
aor. subj. a generic. See 0.6,11.—55. ph Badérw: The 3 p. aor. 
imper. with 7 is much more common than it is sometimes repre- 
sented to be.—56. kal... xdépw: The whole passage is much dis- 
puted. The sense seems to be: Do not envy the glory of Mele 
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sias gained from his teaching art; he hath practised what he 
taught. If he taught boys to win, he himself won as a boy a 
wrestling-match; nay, won afterwards, as a man, the pankra- 
tion. To train is easier for him that knows himself what strug- 
gle means. Foolish it is not to learn in advance, for giddier are 
those that have not tried. So he, as teacher and as athlete, could 
better tell what the prizers should do. By emphasizing Melesias’ 
own achievements, P. justifies Alkimedon in employing him, and 
tries to salve the wounded feelings of the Aiginetans.—Nepéq... 
xdpw: Comp. v. 83: kéopov OAupmia.—57. épéw: The old modal 
use of the future = ¢y cimeiy.—tavtav = ro.avray, the same kind 
of honor that Alkimedon gained—a victory in wrestling.— 
avipav péxav: Leop. Schmidt calls this a metaphor, as p. cannot 
be used literally ofa game. Still ed@updyay (O. 7, 15) is used of 
a boxer. 


"En. ¥ 59. 7d Si8dEacGar: Only a more intense dddEar, “To get 
one’s men into training.” The two articular infinitives are note- 
worthy, as the construction is somewhat rare in P. The demon- 
strative sense is still perceptible. ‘This thing of teaching.”— 
62. Kelva.... Epya: The mddn, the mayxpdriov.—etvos: Melesias. 
63. tpdmos: “ Training.”—65. "AAkipédev ... éddv: In prose usu. 
TO "Adkyédovta édeiv. See P, 2,23.—66. vixav tpraxoordv: Mez- 
ger thinks that the apparently cisproportionate space allotted to 
Melesias is to be accounted for partly by this round number. It 
was a professional jubilee for the old dAeimms. See Introd. 


Srp. &.—67. tixqg... 8alpovos: So P. 8,53: riya bey, N. 4,7: 
ody Xapiroy rixa, N. 6,27: ody Ocod dé roya.— ot dprhakdv: Neg. 
expression of rvxyéy. a. often in tragic poets = dpaprav. — 68. 
rétpaow: The most simple way of fulfilling the conditions is to 
suppose sixteen contestants, eight pairs, four bouts, the victors 
in each bout wrestling off the ties. Alkimedon, as the final 
victor, would then have thrown his four boys. Ifan Zedpos, or 
“odd man,” is assumed at any point in the match, the calcula- 
tion is more complicated, and the number may be as low as nine. 
With nine contestants (four pairs and an %edpos), the fourth 
bout would have been wrestled by the victor and the é@edpos of 
the third. In this way Alkimedon might have thrown four boys, 
provided he was not himself an @edpos, which is an unnecessary 
inference drawn by some commentators from v. 67: riya peév dai- 
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povos. The épedpos was considered lucky because he came with 
fresh strength to contend with a wearied victor, but if Alkime- 
don was to be an éedpos at all and defeat four boys personally 
and not by proxy, there must have been at least five bouts. In 
any case, the ¢pedpos seems to have drawn lots with the others at 
the end of each bout, so that the same person was not necessarily 
épedpos throughout. The “reasonable plans” vary according to 
the editors. See P. 8, 81.—éame@yxaro: “ Put off from himself” as 
something hateful. Comp. 0.10 (11), 43: veikos b€ kperodver | 
dwobéoa@ dropov.—yvios: Emphasis on the important element, 
as in érAa kai Aaydas .. . déuas (Soph.); cOévos nusdvey (O. 6, 22), 
yvia being the main thing in wrestling. So N. 7,73: aidom mpiv 
dio yvutov éumeceiv (of a pentathlete saved from wrestling). 
Comp. II. 28, 726: kdyP dmbev koAnma tvxav, tréduce be yvia.— 
69. véerov, xré.: v. is the return to the town, driporépay yAéooay 
refers to the jibes and jeers of enemies in the gate, émixpupov 
oizoy to the slinking to the mother’s house by the back way. 
Comp. the parallel passage, P. 8, 81: rérpaou & eumeres idbev 
| capdrecot kaka povéwy | Tots ov're vooros éuds | emadmvos ev 
Tlu@idd: xpidn | od8é poddvrav map parép audi yédws yAukis | 
dpoev xapw: xara Aavpas 8 éxOpev dmdopor | rraccovTs, cvppopa 
dedaypévot. There isa savagely boyish note of exultation in both 
passages, — 71. avrlmwahov: “That wrestles with.” — 73. dppeva 
modtas — ed mpd£as, as P. 8,52: dvria mpdéer = kaxas mpaget. 


*Avr. O'.—74. GAN ené: The ddeiarys teaches, the poet sings, 
the victor, being a boy, gets only a boy’s share.—75. xeupav dwrov 
..-é@mivukov: “The victorious prime of their hands,” “the fruit 
of their victorious hands,” xaprév éy ai xeipes abray jveyKay. 
Comp. P. 10, 23: yepoly 7 modév dpera kparnoas. Melesias is 
praised, N, 9, end: deAgivi xev | rdxos b0 ddpas eixdCouws MeAnoiay 
| xeipav re kal icyvos dvioyov.—Breyrddars: The dative empha- 
sizes the gain.—76. @vAAoddpov: Cf. P. 9,133: odd pév Keivor 
| Sicov PUAN em kal orebdvovs.—78. kav = xard.—épSopévav: The 
MSS. have ¢pdduevov, which is harsh. The expression xard yépov 
epdew is sacrificial. So Hes. Theog. 416: «ai yap viv Ore Tov Tis 
émyOovioy dvOpamoy | ~pdwv iepa kaha kara vd pov iAdoxnra. 
ra voptpa, tusta, often of funeral rites.—79. od kévis: On the free 
position of the neg., see O. 1, 81.—80. ovyyévev kedvav ydpw: The 
dust does not hide (from the dead) the noble grace of (their liv- 
ing) kinsmen. As the dead are not insensible of rites paid in 
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their honor, so they are not blind to the glory gained by their 
kindred. 


Em. 5'.—81. ‘Eppa: Hermes is yvyoropmds, and has a right to 
an extemporized daughter ’Ayyedia, who plays the same part as 
the well-established "Hy# does, O. 14, 21.—Idiev ... KadAupa- 
xe:.Iphion is supposed to be the father, and Kallimachos the 
uncle, of Alkimedon.—83. xéopov ’Odvpria: Cf. v. 56.—odu... 
yévet: yéver is not epexegesis to ogi. ou depends on the com- 
bination yéver dacev, “made a family gift to them.” See O. 2, 
16.—84, éoda 8 em’ dois : eri is= “heaped on.” See O. 2, 12; 
11 (10), 13.—86. etxopor: Asyndeton, as often in prayers. Zeus 
is invoked. Cf. O. 1, 115.— dpot kaddv potpa: The dat. of the 
thing at stake, as wepi with dat.—8ixdBovdov: “Of divided 
mind.” Zeus is not to make (@éuev) Nemesis double-minded. 
She is not to waver; she is to be a steady friend. P. 10,20: pi 
POovepais ex Oedv | perarpomias émutpoaev, N.10, 89: ob ‘yvopa 
dim\éay Géro [Zeds] Bovdny. It must be remembered that matters 
were émi Evpod dxwjs in Aigina, Otliers, “Of different mind,” 
“hostile.” diy. vépeow 6., “to rouse factious discontent” is too 
colorless.—87. dywv = emdyoy. Comp. 0. 2,41: otra... Moip(a) 

-. €ni te kal wip’ dyet.—88. abrovc = rods Breyuddas. 
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TuE date of this ode is uncertain, and the Scholiasts are at 
variance. According to Béckh the victory was won Ol. 81 (456 
B.C.), shortly after a Pythian victory, Ol. 80, 3 (458 3B.c.), which is 
celebrated in this ode together with the Olympian one (v. 13). 
Leopold Schmidt finds that Béckh’s computation agrees with 
his theory of P.’s poetical decline. Fennell puts the date Pyth. 
30 (468 B.c.), acc. to one Scholiast, on the ground that at the 
later date (456) the Lokrian oligarchy was threatened, if not 
overthrown, by the Athenians. Cf. Thuk, 1, 108. Besides his 
many local successes, Epharmostos had been victorious in all 
the great national games, and was, consequently, a zrepiodovixns. 
Pindar tells us all we. know of him—his noble personal appear- 
ance (v. 119), his ancient stock (v. 58), his intimacy with Lam- - 
promachos, also a friend of Pindar’s (v. 90). 

The song was sung in Opus at a festival of Aias Oiliades. 
The assumption of a banquet gives more point to v.52. The 
Lokrians are better known to us through the Epizephyrian rep- 
resentatives of the stock than by the members of the family that 
remained in Central Greece, and for us Opuntian Lokris is more 
lighted up by this ode of Pindar’s (v. 24) than by the rude in- 
scriptions, which doubtless give a false impression of the people 
(Hicks, Hist. Inscr. No. 68). Writing may be rude, and song, 
for which the Lokrians were famous, refined. The position of 
woman among the Lokrians seems to have been exceptionally 
influential, and even one who knew nothing of Lokris and the 
Lokrians could hardly fail to be struck by the predominance of 
woman in this ode. Pindar is a manner of “ Frauenlob,” at any 
rate, but here “das Ewig-Weibliche” is paramount. Archilo- 
chos does not suffice; we must have the Muses (v.5). Lydian 
Pelops is mentioned for the sake of the dowry of his bride, 
Hippodameia (v.10). Themis and Eunomia (v. 15) are the pa- 
tronesses of the renowned city, mother of the Lokrians (v. 22). 


12 
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The city is the city of Protogeneia (v. 44). Opus, son of Zeus 
and an Epeian heroine (v. 62), bore the name of his mother’s 
father (v. 67). When Menoitios is mentioned, his mother is not 
forgotten (v.75); Achilles is only Thetis’s son (v. 82). 


The fundamental thought is rd 8é gua kpdriorov Gray (v. 107). 
It matters not that in the previous song P. had sung: dyvapoy dé 
Td pi) mpopabeiy (O. 8, 60). Here no Melesias is to be praised. 
The gua comes from God; hence P. sings, dvev d€ Jeod ceovyapé- 
voy ov okatérepov xpqp’ Exaoroy (v.111). The poem is full of the 
strange dealings, the wonderful workings of the deities, of the Su- 
preme, culminating in the story of Protogeneia and her son. The 
fortune of Lydian Pelops (v. 10) reminds us of Poseidon. The 
dowry of Hippodameia was a gift of God, as Pindar’s garden of 
song was allotted him by Fate (v. 28). The Charites are the be- 
stowers of all that is pleasant. Men are good and wise according 
to the will of Heaven (v.30). If Herakles withstood the gods 
themselves (v. 32), it is clear that there was a greater god within 
him. That god was Zeus, and P., after deprecating impiety tow- 
ard the gods, tells of the marvels Zeus hath wrought. Behold 
the miracle of the stones raised up as seed to Deukalion and 
- Pyrrha. That is the decree of Zeus, aiokoBpdvta Auds aicg (v.45). 
Behold the deluge abated. That is the device of Zeus, Zyvds 
réxvas (v.56). Protogeneia is caught up (v.62). Zeus interferes 
again to give life to the dying house (v. 64). 

Epharmostos has been singularly favored by nature and fort- 
une. Nature and fortune mean God, and the narrative of his 
successes closes the poem with a recognition of the divine decree 
that made him quick of hand, ready of limb, and valorous of eye. 

The Lokrian or Aiolian (logaoedic) rhythms are light and fes- 
tive. They whirr like arrows (v. 12), they flame (v. 24), they 
speed faster than mettlesome horse or winged ship (v. 25). 

The first triad contains the introduction. The myth, the story 
of the heroine who made Opus what it was, is announced in the 
first epode, the theme of which is continued in the second triad. 
After unfolding his moral (@yaol 8€ cai cool Kata Saipor’ dvdpes 
eyévorro), P. resumes the myth, v. 44, tells of Deukalion and Pyr- 
rha and the stone-folk, and the union of Zeus and the ancestress 
of Opus and the Opuntian nobles. About the city thus founded 
gathered nobles of different Grecian lands, chief of them Menoi- 
tios, father of Patroklos, From this story, which shows what 
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God can do, P. passes, at the close of the third triad, to the 
achievements of the descendants of this favored stock, and, in 
the last triad, recounts the exploits of Epharmostos. 


Srp. a.—l. “Apxiddxou pédos: The Schol. has preserved two 
lines of this famous hymn to Herakles: & xaddivixe yaip’ dvaé 
“Hpdkdees | adrés te kali “Iddaos, aixpyta dv0. The hymn was 
called simply cadXivixos, the burden being xadXivxe, and in the 
absence of music syveAAa, an imitative word, represented the 
lyre. Comp. Ar. Ach. 1227. It was the ‘See the conquering 
hero comes” of the Greek, and was sung in honor of the Olym- 
pian victors at the evening procession, unless a special poem was 
ordered.—2. dwvaev: Has the effect of a participle, O. 2, 93,—é 
tpiwddos: The burden was repeated three times.—kexAadds: One 
of the onomatopoetic perfects which denote intense, not com- 
pleted, action. ‘With its full ringing burden,” “with its note 
thrice swelling.”—-3, &yepovetoar: Acc. to the Schol., one of the 
companions of the victor struck up in the absence of a musician. 
In Ar. 1. c. Dikaiopolis himself chants the cadAiicos without re- 
serve.—5. éxataBédov: P. keeps up this figure unusually long, as 
it is especially familiar. See O.1,112; 18,93; P.1,12, and else- 
where.—6. dowtkootepdmav: The words swell with the theme. 
We, too, speak of the “red levin,” Hor. rubente | deatera sacras 
taculatus arces. —7. émiversor: Only here in P. It has an artil- 
lery sound, “sweep,” “rake” (comp. ém@Aéyav, v. 24), and is 
used chiefly of destructive agency. So of fire, Hdt. 5,101; Pol. 
14, 5,7; Diod. Sic. 14, 51; of plague, Thuk. 2,54; Diod. Sic. 12, 
12; of foes, Plut. Caes. 19; Pomp. 25. P. delights in the oxy- 
moron. Comp. O. 6, 46: dueudet io, and yAukdby duordy, v. 12. 
é., then, is not “aim at,” but “send arrow after arrow at,” “sweep 
with hurtling flight.”— 8. axpwrjpiov: Kronion. — 11. “Iwmo8a- 
petas: Recalls O.1,70. The Schol. notes that vov is not used 
in the regular Homeric sense, as P. 3, 94, but as depyy, “ dowry.” 


Apr. a’.—12. yAukiv... duordv: Homer’s mixpds duorés, Il. 23, 
867, or “biting arrow,” was to P. as to us a “bitter arrow.” 
Hence the antithesis yAvxiv.—18. IIv0évd8(e): Epharmostos had 
won a victory at Pytho also, Pyth. 33 = Ol. 80, 3 (458 B.c.), acc. 
to one Schol. One arrow for Pytho, a shower of bolts for Olym- 
pia.—xapaweréov: Here with reference to arrows that fall to the 
ground without reaching their mark. — 14. apgi wadoiopacw: 
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See P. 2, 62.—dppryy’ édediLov: The ddpyryé takes the place of 
the Bids. édeAlfwv is properly used of the ddpyryé, P. 1, 4.—15. 
kdewas e& "Ondevros: On the gender, comp. O. 3, 2: KAeway ’Akpa- 
yavra. Pindar shows a special interest in the Lokrians (v. 28), 
and this has given rise to many historical fancies on the part of 
scholars.—aivyoas: Aor., the result, as eXeAiCov, pres., is the pro- 
cess. Dissen puts a full stop after ’Omdevros, and makes aivjoas 
an opt. unnecessarily.—16. @€uis: The family-tree of such ab- 
stractions often gets its branches twisted, but P. consistently 
makes Evvouia daughter to Gduts, O. 13, 8.—Ovydtyp .-. of: “She 
that is daughter to her”—not “her daughter.” N. 7, 22 is not 
a parallel] (Erdmann).—Aédoyxev: The sing., v. 89.—21. oreddvav 
awror: Cf. O. 5,1: orepdvwy dewrov yhuxiv. The distributive plural 
is genuinely Greek. Comp. I. 8 (4), 48: ray dreipdray yap dyve- 
oro. ctiwrai. Yet dwro. occurs only here and N. 8,9: ypaey 
dwrou.—kdvtav: “To renown” (predicative). 


°Er. a’. — 23. tdav wédAw: Comp. v. 89.—24. padepais émubdéyav 
éo8ais: padrepds is painfully dazzling. So. O. R. 190: "Aped re 
Toy padepor, ds viv pdéyer pe. p.d.is almost an oxymoron. P. 5, 
45: oé... pdéyovrs Xdpires, N. 10,2: Préyerar 8” dperais pupiacs, 
1.6 (7), 28: préyerar & iomAdxoror Moioas, P. 11,45: rav ebhpociva 
te kal d6€ emdéyer. See note on v. 7.—26. dwonrépou: Is the 
ship a winged thing (a bird) or a finny thing (a fish)? Od. 11, 
125: eperud, rd te wrepa vnvol wédovrar. td proves nothing in 
favor of oars, because imdrrepos is alatus guocumgue modo et qua- 
cumgue corporis parte (Tafel). Transl. “ Winged.”—28. ei oiv 
Twt poipidie wakdpa: The condition is merely formal. This is 
the key-note of Pindar’s poetic claims. Here he is tilling the 
garden of the Charites. The flaming darts of song are changed 
into flowers (dvOca duvey, v. 52), with which the keeper of the 
garden of the Charites pelts his favorites (P. 9, 138: aoAAa pev 
keivot Sikov PUAN’ mt kai areddvous) as he showered arrows before. 
Comp. P. 6,2: dpovpav Xapirov, N. 10, 26: kai "IoOuot kai Nepéa 
orépavoy Moicaow eax’ dpdca. For the shift comp. N. 6,31: dad 
ro£ov leis, V. 37: Tvepidey dpdrars.—80. ayaol ... kai codot: The 
brave and the wise, the hero (Herakles) and the poet (Pindar). 
Comp. P. 1,42: kat copoi cai yepot Brarai.—kara Salpov(a) = kar’ 
aivay. 


Erp. B'.—81. éyévovr(o): Empiric aorist.—émet: “ Since” (were 
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this not so), “ whereas,” “ else,’—32. oxttadov = fdmadov. Post: 
Homeric. Peisandros of Rhodes first endowed Herakles with 
the Oriental and solar club.—xepotv: See P. 8, 57.—33. avix(a): 
“What time.” P.1,48. P. rolls three several fights into one— 
the fight of Herakles with Poseidon in Messenian Pylos, because 
the sea-god’s son, Neleus, would not purge him of the bloodguil- 
tiness of the murder of Iphitos; the fight with Hades in Eleian 
Pylos, because he had carried off Kerberos; the fight with Apol- 
lo, because he had stolen a tripod to avenge the refusal of an 
oracle. So the Scholiast.—apoi IT.: O. 1, 17.—peSe: Pressed.” 
—34. mwodeplfov: weAepniCwor (Thiersch and Bergk) is specious, but 
_ we should expect rofov. Homer does not use rodeuifew of single 
combat, but that is not conclusive.—35, péB8ov: Hades’ wand is 
akin to the caduceus of Hermes, with its well-known miraculous 
power. Herakles could meet not only two, but three—could 
match his oxvradoy against Poseidon’s jagged trident, Apollo’s 
clangent bow, and Hades’ magic wand, because he was supported 
by his sire. Genius is a match for the divine, is divine. Hera- 
kles is a xara daipov’ dvnp, as P.is a xara dSaipor dodds. Comp. 
v. 28. Observe that P. only carries out the thesis dyaOol xara 
Saipov’ éyévovro with Herakles as proof. The codoi he leaves 
untouched, as savoring of presumption.—a8. awd... pipov: P. 
is overcome by his own audacity. A little more and he had 
matched himself against all the gods and goddesses of song. 
Comp. the sudden start of O.1,52: ddiorapyar.—40. 16 ye ovdo- 
pjoa... 7d kavyao0ar: Both objectionable; a very common use 
of the articular infinitive. See O. 2,107. doWopyoa involves 
taking sides. In tense, Aodopyoa: matches fpipov. Kxavyficbar 
and daddyes go together. od Set Aowoppoa .”. pirov. Set put 
kavxGoOat .”. pi} haddyet. So P. leaves the divine warriors facing 
each other, and holds his peace about his own powers. 


’Avr. B’.—42. paviarow troxpécer: “ Keeps in unison with the 
discordant notes of madness.”—48. wédepov paxav te: The com- 
bination of two substantives with re is common enough in this 
poem, so vv. 16, 43, 46,75, 89. It is very rare in model prose, and 
hence it may be noted as a curiosity that it is exceptionally com- 
mon in Plato’s Timaios—Timaios being an Epizephyrian Lokri- 
an.—44, ywpis d0avdrwv: y., “apart from,” “ aside from.”—¢épors : 
Imper. opt. “Lend.”—Iportoyevetas: P. seems to have been very 
familiar with local myths of the Lokrians. The story as told by 
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Mezger, after Béckh and Bossler, is as follows: Deukalion and 
Pyrrha, grandchildren of Iapetos (comp. Hor. Lapeti genus ) 
escape the deluge by taking refuge on Parnasos. When the 
waters subsided, by the devices of Zeus (v. 56), they descended 
from the mountain (v. 46) to Opus, where, in consequence of an 
oracle of Zeus, they founded the first town (v. 47), and made the 
Stone people. To these belonged “the hundred mothers” from 
whom the Lokrian nobles were descended, as, indeed, the promi- 
nence of women among the Lokrians generally is a significant 
fact. The royal race to which Epharmostos is supposed to have 
belonged traced their descent from Deukalion and Pyrrha down 
to Lokros in the male line, and from his adopted son Opus in 
the female. Lokros was the last of his house, and the race was 
about to die out with him, but Zeus carried off Protogeneia, 
daughter of Opus of Elis, and granddaughter of Protogeneia, 
daughter of Deukalion and Pyrrha; was united to her in the 
Mainalian mountains, and brought her to the childless Lokros, 
her cousin, as his wife. Lokros called the offspring of the 
younger Protogeneia after her father Opus, and gave him the 
throne. The fame of Opus spread, and many settlers came to 
him, none dearer than Menoitios.—45. aiohoBpdévra Auds: A thun- 
derbolt was the token on the coins of the Lokrians. ’Ozois is 
supposed to be connected with the “eye of God,” lightning.— 
48, épé8apov: They are of the same commonwealth, not of the 
same blood. Comp. the Herakleidai and the Dorians.—51. ogw: 
Refers to Aaoi, ‘in their honor.”—otpov Atyév: ofuos is more fre- 
quently a figurative path. So Engl. “way” yields more and 
more to “road.” Comp. 0.1, 110: 686s Aédywv, and Hymn. in 
Merc. 451: dydads oipos dodyjs (Hom. otyn).—52. atver... vewré- 
pov: This is said by the Schol. to be an allusion to a sentence 
of Simonides, who, in blaming P.’s new version of a myth, said, 
fr. 75 (Bergk): eedéyxeu 6 véos oivos obrw (od 76, Schneidew.) zé- 
puot S&pov dpymédou~ 6 d€ pos de kevedppov. P. retorts by in- 
sisting on the difference between wine and song. Men want old 
wine and new song, the former a universal, the latter an Homeric -~ 
sentiment, Od. 1, 352: rhv yap dowdyy paddov emixdelovo’ dvOpwror, 
| J rus dkoudvtecat vewrdrn auduréAnra. The story has so little 
warrant that it ought not to weigh, as it does with some, in fix- 
ing the date of the ode. Simonides died 456 B.c. 


*Er. B'.—53. Aéyovrs pdv: dy with a note of defiance. Cf. P. 
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3, 88: A€yovra: pdy, and especially P. 1, 63. The challenge does 
not refer to the old tale of the deluge, but to the new version of 
the line of Opus, I renounce the examination of the spider-web 
speculations that have been spun about the relations of Elis and 
Opus.—57. avrdov: “The flood,” which rises as the water that 
rises in the hold of a ship, the regular meaning of dyrdos. Cf. P. 
8,12. The earth appears as a leaky vessel.—éAeiv: “ Drained.”— 
xeivov: The reference is much disputed. «.—=Aady (Dissen); «.= 
AcvuxaXiovos Ivppas re (B6ckh), which is the more likely by reason 
of the emphasis on “Iameriovidos irAas.—58. tyérepor mpdyovor: 
Refers to Epharmostos and his family.—59. "Iamervovides: See O. 
3, 14.—60. Kotpor kopav: Stress is laid again on the distaff side, 
and it is hard to resist the inference that the novelty of P.’s story 
consists in dissociating Protogeneia from the Aaoi, the child of 
Deukalion and Pyrrha from their stone offspring ; hence apxaev. 
—60. kopav ... Kpowdav: Used by poetic extension for Protoge- 
neia the younger and Zeus, the pl. for the sing., as in fr. IV. 3, 
11: ydvoy indray pev wat épov pedméuey yuvatk@y te Kadperay 
éuodov (of Dionysos). Bornemann’s képas ... heprdrov is a purely 
arbitrary simplification.—éyxdpror Baoidijes: eyyapior is used in 
opposition to éraxroi. ‘A purely native line of kings until...” 


Srp. y'.—61. mwpiv "Oddpmios ... &verxev: The Schol. makes a 
full stop at aiei,and considers zpiy an adverb, with ydp omitted 
=mpérepoy yap. But mpiy requires a standard of reference and 
aiei forces a close combination. piv with the ind. always means 
“ until,’ which here marks the introduction of new blood.—62. 
€xados: Acc. to Schol.=Adépa. Comp. II. 8,512: ua wav dorovdi 
ye vedv emBaiev knot, with reference to an escape under cover 
of the night (8:4 vicra).—63. plyOq: Of. O. 6, 29.—Mawadiarow 
év BSepais: In Arkaclia.— 64. Aoxpg: Not merely mpos Aoxpdv. 
Cf. O. 1, 46.—aidv: “Time.”—épdyars: As a weight of sorrow.— 
65. txev—=épev. Comp. P. 3,15: dépovoa omépya Ocod xabapév. 
—68. éxddeoo’é viv... Eupev: With the same fulness as O. 6, 56: 
karepauiEev kadeicOa.—71. wédw dwacev: Acc. to another tradi- 
tion (Eustath. on Il. 2, 531), Lokros had been forced to yield to 
Opus. 


’Avr. y'.—72. &dpixovro 8€ For: For the dat. see P. 4, 124, where 
there is a gathering of heroes, as also N.8, 9.—78. “Apyeos: Then 
at the head of Greece.—QnBav: Pindar’s home. Notice the re 
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. re here, the dé... dé further on; significant change from 
parallelism to contrast.—Apkd&es: On account of the joyance 
‘Mawariacw ev Seipais—Uoarar: By reason of the Olympian 
games,—74. vidv 8’”Axropos: Il. 11,785: Mevoiros, "Axropos vids. 
—5. Mevoirov: Patroklos is tenderly treated in the Iliad, and 
often called by his patronymic. So Mevoiriddys, Il. 1, 307; 9, 211; 
11, 608; 16,420; 17, 270; 18,93; Mevorriov vids, Il. 11, 605; 16, 
278. 307. 827; 18, 12.—76. TevdOpavros mediov: Comp. I. 7 (8), 49: 
& [sc.’AytAAeds] kal Miavoy dumeddev | aivafe Tnrépov péAavi pai- 
voy ddve wediov. Teuthras was adoptive father of Telephos 
and king of Mysia.—poddv. Rarely, as here, with a simple acc. 
(N. 10, 36).—80. Setéar | pabetv: Lit. “to show (so as) to (make 
one) perceive,” “to show beyond a doubt.” Comp. N. 6, 9: re- 
kpaiper... deiv, So.O. R. 792: dyrdoow’ dpav, So. El. 1458: xdva- 
Setxyivar . . . épav. — 82. y tus: The MSS. have ydvos, unmetri- 
cal; Schneidewin Oeridyynros, Bergk y d¢os, Mommsen Fivvos, 
Bothe y ius, in which I have acquiesced, though y’ is a poor 
piece of patchery, as often. 


*Em. y'.—84. oherépas: Homer uses oérepos of pl. only. Of 
sing., “his,” O. 18, 61; P. 4, 83; 1.5 (6), 38; 1.7 (8), 55; of pl, 
“their,” I. 2,27; P. 10,38. The Scholiast remarks how much 
more honorable Pindar makes the position of Patroklos than 
Homer does. This divergence from Homer in small matters is a 
sign of independence of spirit, not of ignorance. Which of the 
two, Achilles or Patroklos, was épagrns, which épdpevos, which 
the older, which the younger, was much discussed. See Plato’s 
Sympos. 180.—86. eiqv: A sudden trarcsition. Remember that 
prayer is always in order, and many asyndeta fall under this head, 
0. 1,115. A similar shift is found N. 7,50. P. suddenly remem- 
bers the heavy load he bad to carry, the contract list of the vic- 
tories of Epharmostos, and prays for more power. “ May I find 
words.” Compare Homer's petition to the Muses, goddesses of 
Memory, before he begins the catalogue of the ships, Il. 2, 484.— 
avayetoGar: “ For my progress” through all the victories of Ephar- 
mostos. dvd gives the force of “all through.” In N. 10, 19: 
Bpaxd por ordy dvaynoac 6 az, the figure is effaced; not nec- 
essarily so in I. 5 (6), 56: eyot d€ paxpdy mdoas 4 vaynoagéat 
dperds. Here ¢v Moway didpe, for which see O. 6, 22, keeps the 
figure alive. — 87. mpédcdopos: The traditional “fit,” whether 
“fit” (for the Muses), “fit” (for the theme), “fit for (ev) the 
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Muses’ car,” “fit to rehearse” (dvayeirOa:), gives neither satisfac- 
tory sense nor sharp image. If mpéoqopos can be understood as 
mpooopay poopépay (cf. v. 116), the passage is perfect. P. is 
“‘a bearer” of precious gifts. He would mount the Muses’ char- 
jot, passing through the long line of victories with a tribute of 
praise to each, and for his attendants he wishes poetic Daring 
and ample Power.—88. téApa: Comp. O. 18,11: réA pa ré por | 
etcia yhaooay dpyvet héyew.—89. Eowouro: In v. 16 the concord 
(AeAoyxev) is with the unit produced by re, here with the nearer. 
For the form éoz., see O, 8, 11. —-mpogeviqg: According to the 
Schol. Lampromachos was a mpééevos of the Thebans and a kins- ° 
man of Epharmostos. Pindar’s coming is a tribute to affection 
and to achievement. The datives are = Od with acc.—7\Oov: 
In song. Comp. 0. 7,13: caré8av.—90. typdopos: To claim the 
honor due.—pitpais : The pendent woollen ribbons of the wreath; 
hence, by synecdoche, the garland itself. 


Srp. 8.—91. épyov: Cognate acc., being = vikyy. Comp. P. 8, 
80.—92. év Kopivéov midats: Poetic variation for Isthmus.—xdp- 
pot: Not in the Homeric sense, but = yappara. So also Profess- 
or Postgate (Am. Journ. of Phil. IIL, p. 337). The “horrid” 
(o/ghar) xdéppa for “ contests” would not be endurable in P., 
who does not tolerate pdya of dyaves, except in a figure (0. 8, 
58).—93, ral 8€: “ Some.”—94. "Apyer..- ev “A@dvats: The omis- 
sion of the preposition with the first and the addition of it to the 
second word occurs sixteen times in P., according to Bossler’s 
count, but, as Bossler himself admits, all the examples are not 
cogent, e.g. O. 7,12; P. 4, 130 (cf. 0.1, 2. 6). Clear are, e. g., P. 
1, 14; 2,59; I.1,29. The principle seems to be the same as the 
omission of the first negative, for which see P. 3, 30; 6,48.—95. 
ovhaleis d&yevelwv: Bold brachylogy. “ Reft of the beardless,” of 
the privilege of contending with the beardless. Cf. 0. 8, 54.— 
97. apd? apyupiSecaw: The prize consisted of silver goblets. On 
audi with dat., see O.7,80.—98. d&vperet 8ék@: “ With a quick 
sleight of shifting balance.” By this light read So. O. R. 961: 
opixpd marad ocdpar’ eivdter ‘pomn.—99. aura: Many a trick 
ends in a fall for the trickster.—100. kixhov: The ring of specta- 
tors.—8o0q Bod: Of applause. P. 4, 241; O.10 (11), 80.— 101. 
épaios: P. dwells on the personal beauty of the victors whenever 
he has an excuse. So O. 8,19; 10 (11), 114; N. 3,19. 
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*Avr. 8’. —102, 7a 8: “Then again.” 0,18, 55; P.8, 28; I. 3 (4), 
11.—Tlappaciw otpard: At the Lykaia, in Arkadia, O. 18, 108; 
N. 10, 48.—104. Wuxpav .. . et8tavdv ddppaxov aipav: The prize 
was a woollen garment (yAaiva). Comp. Hipponax, fr. 19: yxAaivay 
| Saceiay ev xetpau. Pdppakoy piyevs. The games were the Her- 
maia, and were held, according to the Schol., in winter.—émér(€) : 
Never generic in P. except with subj.—105. TleAAdva: In Achaia. 
Comp. O. 7, 86; 18, 109. — avvbtxos: Schol. paprupei. Comp. O. 
13, 108: paprupyoes Avxaiov Bwpds.— Iohdov: The Iolaia were 
celebrated near Thebes. Comp. I. 1, 16 foll. On the tomb of 
Tolaos, see P. 9,90. Amphitryon was buried there also.—106. 
*Edevois: The Eleusinia, in honor of Demeter and Koré (ra Gea), 
are mentioned also O. 13, 110; I. 1, 57.—éyAataow: The dat. air 
still lingers in the mind. “ Witnessto him... and to his splen- 
did achievements.” — 107. 1d 8¢ gvG kpdtictov Grav: The key- 
note of the poem. A natural reflection after the long list of 
victories due to native endowment in contrast with the fruitless 
efforts of those who have tried to gain glory by mere training 
—the pedervoi dvdpes (comp. N. 3, 41), whose numberless vent- 
ures come to naught.—111. Gvev 82 Geod, xré.: “Each ungodded 
thing—each thing wherein God hath no part—is none the 
worse (for) remaining quenched in silence.” A good specimen 
of P.’s terse participiality. See note on O.3,6. 76 dvev Oeou is 
7d px pa. Deep silence is to bury the didaxrai dperai, but loud 
proclamation (cf. dp6iov dpvcar) is to announce the heaven-sent 
valiance of this man.—112. évtl yap @AAat, xré.: Each thing must 
have the blessing of God. Some roads lead further than others; 
not all of us can prosper in one path of work. The heights of 
skill are steep. Of one Epharmostos has reached the pinnacle. 
For this no silence, but loud heralding. 


Er. 8. — 118, 684v . .. peAdra: The Schol. cites Il. 13, 780: 
Dro pev yap €wxe Oeds woreunia épya, | Dro & ev ornbeoor rit 
voov evpvdma Zevs.—116, todro ... deOAov: The émwikioy. See v. 
87.—117. Gpvoa: A howl of defiance, as if P. were a watch-dog. 
To us the word has a note of exaggeration. Hence Ahrens: 
dpvoa = ydpuvoa, but d. is not worse in its way than the dies diei 
eructat verbum of the Vulgate.—118. Sapovia: Adv., Saipovia 
poipa (Schol.). — 119. épévr" adxdv: “With valor in his eyes.”” 
So mip Sedopkas, PéBov BAéerav, Engl., “look daggers.”—120. 
Atdvrevév 7’ év Sait Fudiada: With Mommsen. “At the banquet 
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of Oiliades he crowned victorious the Aias-altar.” This seems 
better here than “ At the banquet he crowned the altar of Aias 
Oiliades,” the gen. being in apposition with the adj. in -tos, as 
in Topyein xehady Sewoio meAwpov (Il. 5, 741), Neoropéy mapa vni 
TlvAovyevéos BaorAjos (Il. 2,54). Fidsd8a for Ourrdda. Aias, son of 
Oileus, was a Lokrian, Il. 2,527: Aoxpadv & hyeusvever OrdHos 
raxvs Aias. His effigy is seen on the coins of Opus. The post- 
script -re comes in very well.—éweorepdvace: “ Crowned in com- 
memoration (éi).” So Fennell, Rather “heaped wreaths 
upon.” 





BOXERS WITH OIL-FLASKS, 


Coin of unknown city. 


OLYMPIA X. (XT). 


Tus victory celebrated in this ode was gained by Agesidamos, 
a boy boxer, son of Archestratos of Epizephyrian Lokris, Ol. 74 
(484 B.c.). The following ode (11), composed on the same theme, 
and produced at Olympia immediately after the victory, was put 
after the longer ode in the MSS., because it was fancied to be 
the réxos mentioned vy. 11. This longer poem was sent to Lokris 
some time afterwards. There is nothing to measure the interval 
that elapsed, and the poet’s expressions of contrition at the long 
delay must be construed poetically. Hermann and Mommsen 
assign it to the next Olympiad, De Jongh and Fennell, who see 
in v.15 an allusion to Anaxilas of Rhegion (see Introd. O. 1), 
would put it Ol. 76. 

Liibbert has written an elaborate essay (Kiel, 1881) to prove 
that Pindar gave this detailed account of the institution of the 
Olympian games by the Theban Herakles in distinct opposition 
to the traditions of the Eleian priests, who referred the establish- 
ment of the games to the Idaian Herakles, and the Dactyls, his 
brothers. See Paus. 8, 7,6. Lobeck and others consider the 
Eleian legend a late invention, but Liibbert has proved the great 
antiquity of Idaian sites in the Peloponnesos, and this theory 
gives a more plausible explanation of the detail here presented 
than the gratuitous assumption that the poet went into all these 
particulars for the benefit of the Epizephyrian Lokrians, as if the 
Epizephyrians did not have traditions of their own. As a cham- 
pion of the glory of the Theban Herakles against all comers, Pin- 
dar appears in a very natural light. 


The words which form the key to the poem lock the third 
antistrophe and the third epode together, 6 7 é£edéyxav pdvos | 
dddOevay erptvpov | Xpdvos (v.59). The poet begins by acknowl- 
edging a debt: Time shamed him. The truth of the first Olym- 
pian games was hidden: Time revealed it. The melody was 
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long suppressed : Time brought it at last, as welcome as the son 
with whom the wife rewards the long-expectant love of the 
aging sire. Time brings roses, Time crowns renewed effort. 
So Herakles suffers repulse. So Agesidamos has a hard struggle, 
but both succeed at last. Xpdvos yap edpapiys Jeds (Soph.). 

The poem was written in fulfilment of a promise, in payment 
of a debt which the poet poetically feigns that he has forgotten 
(v. 4). He calls on the bystanders to read the ledger of his heart 
and see where his creditor stands written; he calls on the Muse 
(Memory) and Truth, the daughter of Zeus, to keep from him 
the reproach of falsehood (v.6). Time has brought the blush 
of shame to him for this heavy arrear of debt (v. 7), but usury 
can make good the failure of prompt payment (v.11). The tide 
of song will wash away the pebble-counters into the depths of 
poesy, and the debt due to Agesidamos and to Lokris shall be 
settled, and favor gained besides with Faithfulness, who inhabits 
the city of the Zephyrian Lokrians, with Kalliope, who is dear to 
them, as also mail-clad Ares (v.15). But the poet is not the only 
one in debt. Agesidamos would have failed, as Herakles failed 
in the fight with Kyknos, had not Ilas helped him (v.19). So let 
him pay his debt of gratitude to Ilas as Patroklos his to Achilles. 
Native valor, training sharp, and God’s favor can raise a mortal to 
great fame. Only some few reach joy without toil, light without 
darkness (v.25). This tribute paid to Ilas for the training sharp, 
the decrees of Zeus urge the poet to pay another debt—the debt 
due to Herakles for the establishment of the games hard by the 
ancient tomb of Pelops—and the heart of the poem is occupied 
with a detailed account of the origin of the Olympian games and 
the first celebration (vv. 27-85). Herakles is not the Herakles of 
Peisandros (0. 9,32); he is not a lonely knight-errant, he is the 
leader of a host. The version here given bears on its face the 
impress of a strong local stamp. It is not the common story, 
that is evident; and the poet draws a sly parallel between his 
forgotten debts written on the tables of his heart, which Time 
reveals to his shame (ypdvos, v.8) and the truth which Time has 
brought to light (Xpévos, v.61). The victors, so far as they can 
be traced, are all in the belt of the Peloponnesos with which the 
Lokris of the mother-country had affinity. Arkadia is promi- 
nent, Tegea is there (v. '73),and Mantineia (v. 77), and the con- 
clusion bears the broad mark of the device of the Lokrians—the 
thunderbolt (vv. 86-91). 
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At the close, P. sings how welcome the song must be in com- 
ing, as a late child of one’s old age; and well it may, for song 
alone gives immortality. And now he has fulfilled his promise. 
He has praised the Lokrians, he has praised the son of Arche- 
stratos, a vigorous prizer and a Ganymede for beauty (v. 115). 

The debt is paid, as debts should be paid, with cheeriness, if 
not with promptness. The Aiolian (logaoedic) rhythms are gay, 
lilting. The poem ends fitly with Kumpoyevet. Mezger calls at- 
tention to the recurrence of xdpuv, vv. 14, 19, 86, 104. 

Of the five triads, the first is occupied with the introduction, 
the fifth with the conclusion. The story of the Olympian games. 
takes up the central three. There is a little overlapping, but 
not so much as usual. 


Brp. a.—1. Tév ’Odvpmovixav: Prolepsis. Emphatic accusa- 
tives naturally seek the head of the sentence.—avdyvwre: Famil- 
iar reference to reading and writing, esp. common in Aischylos, 
e. g., P. V. 789: fy eyypdpov od pynpoow déArors Ppevav. Comp., 
further, Choeph. 450, Eum. 275, Suppl. 179; Soph. Triptol. fr. 8: 
des & ev hpevds SéArovae tobs euovs Adyous. We have here a hu- 
morous search in the poet’s ledger.—4. émthéda0(a)= emidéAnopat 
(Schol.).-—Mote(a): The eldest of the old three was Myjyuy.—od. 
*AddGera: With a touch of repentance for the émAéAaba. He had 
forgotten, and so had lied, or seemed to lie. Hence what fol- 
lows: éptxeroy evdéor émdy. Memory is to find the place, and 
Truth is to discharge the debt.—ép04 = d:xaia (Schol.). “ Recti- 
fying hand ;” the hand that scores off the debt.—7. évirav a\uré- 
§evov: Is much more poetic than dAirofévav with yevdeor. For 
a like hypallage, comp. P. 6,5: Tv@iduxos tuvev Oncaupds, P. 4, 
255: dperépas dxrivos ddBov. 


“Avr. a’.—8. 6 péAhwv xpévos: The morrow to which I had long 
postponed my payment has come at last, and has revealed to my 
shame my long arrear of debt.—9, xaraicyuve: The aor. as a per- 
fect. The shame is not in the debt—this, too, is a ded8paroy 
xpéos (O. 3, 7)—but in the delay. Cf. P. 9, 112.—Ba6v: Comp. O. 
18, 62: BaOiv KAdpov. The column of figures grows downward, 
deeper and deeper as interest is added to principal.—t1. rékos : 
Not a separate poem (see Introduction ), but payment in full 
with usance added. — épar’ dv: So Schneidewin for the un- 
metrical dvaréy of the better, the dvdpay of the inferior MSS. 
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Hermann writes dvdrwp, “beneficial ;” in the mercantile sense, 

‘fa good round interest.” Mommsen, ye réxos dvdpav. So also 

Mezger. Fennell, who desiderates proof for év with imper. in 

P., has épdro. One might be satisfied with Homer’s ody and im- 

per.—agov: The Schol. refers yf. to émpouddy, “ the accumula- 

tion of censure.” In view of the technical use of pados as “a 

counter,” it seems more natural to refer it to the debt; but as: 
the émpouoa consists in the accumulation of the Ba6v ypéos thus 

rolled up, there is no great divergency in the two views.--12. 

kipa: The tide of song, as N. 7, 12; I. 6 (7), 19.—13. 8wa te: This 

parallelism is characteristic of P. Comp. 0. 2,108. How the 

wave will wash away with its flow the rolling pebble, and how 

this new tide of song will pay my growing debt. “How and 

how” = “as... so.” — Kowdv Aéyov: “The general account.’™ 
What is due to the victor and the victor’s home. Thus only 

does yap get a clear reference.—14. didov... és yxdpw: “As a 

loving favor,” and thus get thanks for blame.—rioopev: Pindar 

not unaided by Moica and ’AAdOea. 


Er. a.— 15. ’Atpéxaca: Not the same with "AAddeva above. 
dAndeca is truth, as “ candor;” drpéxeva, “ truth,” as “ straightfor- 
wardness,” “unswerving accuracy,” a business virtue. Fides 
iustitiaque (Dissen). In ’Arpéxeca there may be an allusion to 
the uprightness of Zaleukos, the Lokrian lawgiver. The Lokri- 
ans love honesty. I am honest. They love song. Ising. They 
are warlike, I will tell of war.—16. KadAuéra: Afterwards es- 
pecially the heroic Muse. Stesichoros, ‘‘ who bore the weight of 
the epos on the lyre” (Quintilian), was of Lokrian origin.—17. 
xaAkeos “Apns: See O. 11 (10), 19: orpardy aixpardy.— Kvxveta : 
The short a, as in ’Odvecea (Acolic). Kyknos was slain by He- 
rakles in the grove of the Pagasaian Apollo because he had 
seized the victims destined for the Delphian shrine. So Stesi- 
choros. The poem was doubtless familiar to the Lokrians. The 
nexus is not over-clear. It is tolerably evident, however, that 
the victory of Agesidamos was gained after a hard struggle. 
In the first encounter Kyknos was aided by his father, Ares, and 
Herakles fled acc. to the proverb, ovS¢ “HpaxAjs mpés Sto. But 
our Lokrian Herakles, Agesidamos, found his one adversary too 
much for him, and he would have failed, had it not been for the 
help of his trainer, Ilas, whether that help was the training itself 
or encouragement during the struggle. The parallel of Patroklos 
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and Achilles with Agesidamos and Tlas gives reason to suspect 
that the adversary was an ingens Telephus of a boy (0. 9,76). De 
Jongh sees in this an allusion to the struggle between the Lokri- 
ans and Anaxilas of Rhegion.—19. “Idg: The mention of the 
trainer (d\eirrns) is a part, often a large part, of the contract. 
See O, 8,54.—21. "Axwdet TIdtpoxdos: The Lokrians took an es- 
pecial pride in Patroklus. See 0.9, 75. Patroklos was almost 
universally considered the older of the two, after Homer, I. 11, 
787,—22. Ota: A trainer is called a Na&ia dxéva, 1.5 (6), 73. 
The same figure is used by Kenoph. Cyr. 1, 2, 10. 6, 41.—¢wv7’ 
épera: “Born to achievement.” Cf.N.7,7: dpera kpieis. P.’s 
contempt of the d:8axrai dperai (O. 9, 108) is reconcilable with the 
value of training (doctrina sed vim promovet insitam). 

Srp. B’.—24. drovov ... watpol twes: Litotes for ‘no joy with- 
out toil.” An dmovoy xdppa would not be singable. Connect 
dos with xydppa above, “a joy that is a supreme light to life.” 
—-25. mpd: “ Above.”—Bidtw dos: Comp. O. 2, 62: dvdpi héyyos. 
—26. ayava: The place, as in Homer, and not the contest.— 
Ouites — Geopoi, with Avds.—27. odpare: O. 1, 93.—mwdp: O. 1, 20. 
—28. Bopov éEcprOpov: “ Six-numbered of altars” (é£. with ayéva), 
“with altars six in number.” dyjpiOyos with the gen. is not par- 
allel. Hypallage, as with pevdéov évuray ddurd£evoy (v. 6), would 
be scarcely more harsh. On the six altars, see 0. 5,5. The passage 
is corrupt.—30. Kréarov: Kteatos and Eurytos, sons of Poseidon, 
had attacked Herakles and slain most of the army that he had 
brought from Tiryns, and so prevented him from exacting the 
pay due him from their uncle, Augeias. In requital, Herakles 
lay in ambush for them near Kleonai, as they were on their way 
from Elis to the Isthmus, slew them, marched against Augeias, 
and put him to death. With the booty thus acquired he estab- 
lished the Olympian games. See O.2, 3.—dpupova: Physically. 
Such an duipev was Absalom, 2 Sam. 14,25: From the sole of 
his foot even to the crown of his head there was no blemish in 
him. Such an dpipoy was Aigisthos, Od. 1, 29. 


*Avr. B'.—81. Adyéav Adtpiov . . . piobdv brépBiov: Chiastic po- 
sition, especially effective at the end of the verse. Adrpsoy = arti 
ths Natpeias, the well-known menial service of cleansing the stalls. 
“That he might exact of Augeias, despite unwillingness and o’er- 
weening might, the wage for his menial service.” Some com- 
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bine tmépBiov with pucOdv. — 33. mpdaooto: See O, 8, 7. — ima 
Kyeovav: In Argolis. Kleonai was on the crest of a hill. Hence 
té.—-4, wal xelvous: «ai, “in his turn.’—Hpaxdéys: The name 
of the subject kept back to the close of the period, as often in 
P., 0. 6,9; 18,17; P.12,17; 1.5 (6), 30. 35. 40. Cf. also 0.1, 
26; 3, 20.—éd’ 686: An offset against the ambush of the Molio- 
nes, 


°Er. 8’.—38. Modioves: The Siamese twins of antique fable, no 
monsters, however, in Homer, who calls them, IJ. 11, 750, Axro- 
pi@ve MoXiove raise. The name M. came from the mother’s side 
of the house, —émepdiador: Like uncle, like nephews, v. 31: Adyéav 
. trépBrov.— kai pdv: pdy gives a solemn preparation for the 
doom of Augeias. — fevardras: So Jason is called gewvamdras by 
Medeia, Eur. Med. 1392.—39. ’Eaedv Baowkeis: Augeias, — drlev 
| ob wodAddv = od odd orepov. — 40. oreped: Almost personifies 
mupi. Transl. “pitiless.” Note also the vividness of the dat. (O. 
6, 35).—41. éyerév: Fire and axe are not enough. The river-bank 
has yielded, and the doomed city settles into a deep channel of 
woe,—42. éav wédwv: Effective position. Ifmarpida is treated as an 
adj. with modu, the color is lost.—44. dmo8éo0(a1): Cf. O. 8, 68.— 
45, toraros: “ Last of the three,” and so “at last.”—46. @dvarov 
aimiv: Homer’s aimiy ddeOpov. He fell into the same dyerds with 
the city. 


Srp. y'.—A47. Boas: Orig. FéAcats.—49. oradparo: “ Laid off.” 
—droos: Not yet a grove (0. 3, 18), and not necessarily a grove 
(Schol.).—50. wept 8€ mdfais — repippdéas (Schol.).—év nabapa: 
“In the open.”—52. Séprov Avow: “ Resting-place for the even- 
ing meal” (Fennell).—53. tiypdoos: Coincident action. Cf. O. 
7, 5. 


avr. y'.—54, pera: “Among.” One of the six double altars 
was consecrated to Artemis and Alpheios. See O. 5, 5.55. 
Kpdvov = Kpovov. Cf. P. 3, 67: f twa Aaroida KexAnuévov.—e. 
Gs: Asiat. Aeol, and Dor. = éws.—57. vupddt: The snow of the 
old time is an offset against the sun of the time of Herakles. O. 
8, 24.58. wapéorav: The Moirai were present to help, as at the 
birth of Iamos (0. 6, 42).—pev ... 7(e): O. 4, 18.—Gpa: “As was 
meet.”—60. dAdQevay éryrupov: dAnGeca, orig. ‘ candor,” needs the 
reinforcement of “reality.” aad is ro dvtws dv. Truth 
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to impression is proved to be truth to reality. The broidered 
tales (O. 1, 29) perish, but the true record prevails (duépae & émi- 
Aourrot pdprupes gopwraro). Things will right themselves—nay, 
have righted themselves—and Time, the Recorder, is Time the 
Herald. Nothing can be more evident than P.’s championship 
of the Lokrians against false traditions. 


*En, y .—61. Xpdvos: See v. 34,—xKatéppacev: Fulness and ac- 
curacy are both implied in card and in dpd(w.—63. axpdOwa: 
For the word, see O. 2,4. The “firstlings” were Herakles’ 
share, and this he separates from the lots of his companions.— 
64. otv ’Odvpriddi: The Schol. transl. by €v’0. This effaces ov. 
To resort to & 6:4 dvoiy, “ with the victories of the first Olym- 
piad,” is a coarse expedient. “The first Olympiad” is “the 
first Olympic contest” (Bergk).—66. tis 84: P. gets out of the 
tedious dependent form as soon as possible.—68. yeipeoor: Is 
satisfied by waAq, v. 73, and muypds, v. 74.—woolv te kat Eppart: 
Closely joined by re kai, on account of their kinship in speed; 
afterwards distributed into moool rpéyov, v.71, and dv’ immo, 
v. 76. — 69. dydviov év SdEq Oyevos evxos: Much disputed. The 
contrast between év dda and épy@ must be insisted on: d0£a, 
usually “ glory,” is “ opinion” P. 1, 36, and N, 11, 24: euay ddEav. 
ev dd&a Oéuevos = mpobépevos, “ setting before his mind” the glory 
(edxos) of the games. The Schol., however, makes éy ddéa 6. edxos 
= évdokov vopioas 6 vixjoar.—Kabedav: Cf. P, 5,21: edyos AAav. 


Srp. &'.—70. ordBiov ... dpiorevoev: Comp. O. 4,22: vixav dpd- 
pov.—evOiv révov: “A straight stretch”—not the diavdos. So 
the Schol.—71. Atedpnov: See O. 7, 29.— 72. Otwvés: Nephew 
of Alkmene, first cousin of Herakles. According to Pausan. 3, 
15, 4, he was killed in Sparta, #Auxiay perpdevov, not very consistent 
with Pindar’s orparéy éAatvvov.— MuBéabev: Midea was in Argolis. 
The name of Oionos’s grandmother was Midea. See 0.7, 29.— 
73. “Exepos: Who afterwards killed Hyllos, the son of Herakles. 
Paus. 8, 5, 1.—74, Aépucdos: Unknown.—égepe: Imperfect of vis- 
ion, what Shilleto calls the panoramic imperf. Comp. 0. 8,49: 
rayvvev.—tédos: “Prize.” P. 9, 128; I. 1, 27, 


"Avr. 8'.—77. Zapos: Mentioned in the Choliambi of Diphilos: 
aorpéwas 5 mahous ws 6 Mavtwebs Simos | 8s mpdros dpyar’ #Aacev 
map *AAperd.—ddrpoOlov — 6 “Aduppodiov, Halirrhothios, son of 
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Poseidon, and so an hereditary charioteer.—78. Ppdorwp: Un- 
known, as well as Nikeus below. P. is following local records. 
—79. padxos ... ice = paxpay eppie piyrw (Schol.).—8é Nukets: 
So Ambros. for & ’Evixets.—métpw: In I. 1, 24, cited as a parallel 
for the dat., Christ reads aixpais = aiypds. — xépa kueddoats : 
Od. 8, 189: rév pa (sc. dickov) mepiorpéas. — 80, tarép amdvrov : 
“ Above” =“ beyond.” So N. 9,54; I. 2, 36.—ovppaxla = oip- 
payor. — 81, wapalvée: Tr., “shot past;” the cheer flashed by. 
See P. 1,87, note. For the last two contests the mévraédov was 
afterwards substituted. See I.1, 26: od yap jw mevtaéOAtoy adn’ 
ep’ éxdore | épypart xeiro rédos. P. sticks to his record. It 
would not be strange if this whole description was composed to 
save the neglected memory of Doryklos and Phrastor and Ni- 
keus. — év 8 omepov | epdetev: evédrAcEev, “lighted up.” Comp. 
O. 8, 20. The full moon, hence evdaBos ceddvas, was a necessary 
part of the institution. The light of the moon meets the shout 
of the army. 


Er. 8 .— 84. delSero: “Rang with song.” This use of the pas- 
sive is not very common in Greek. Cf. Eur. I. T. 367: aidcira 
may péAabpov, Heraclid. 401: Ounmodcira: & doru.—85. Tov éyKdprov 
aut tpédwov: “Like banquet music.” A curious use of dudi, 
which makes the tune the centre of the song.—86. dpxats ... 
mwporépais: “The beginnings of yore,” the establishment of the 
games by Herakles.—émépevor: Seems to hint at deviation on 
the part of others.—émwvupiay xdpw: “As a namesake grace of 
the proud victory, we will sing forth the thunder... of Zeus.” 
The victory is Olympian, let us sing, to grace it, Olympian thun- 
der. Perikles the Olympian was Perikles the Thunderer. yapw 
is the result of cedadnadpueba Bpovrdy.—87. vikas: So P.1, 30: rot 
énovupiay. — d&yepdxov: See P. 1, 50. — kedadyodpela = ciroper 
(Schol.).— 89. wupwddapov Bédos: “ Bolt of the firehand.” Hor. 
Od.1,2,2: rubente | dextera sacras iaculatus arces. The thun- 
derbolt is figured on the coins of the Epizepbyrian Lokrians.— 90. 
év Garavtt kpdrer . . . dpapéta: “In every victory fit emblem.” 
Mezger, after Friese, makes it ‘in which dwells omnipotence.” 
—92. xd8doa: “Swelling.” O.9, 2: keyAadas. 


Srp. ¢.—93, Ta... dvev: Neut. pl. with verb pl. gives more 
individuality and more life. We distinguish the strains. Cf. 
P. 1,18. For dave of music, comp. So. O. R.186: mandy d€ Adp- 
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meu—94, &te: So Béckh for Sare.—95. vedtatos 7d wadw: “The 
reverse of youth.” So O. 12,11: guadw répyuos, P. 12, 82: ey- 
rradw yvdpas. — 97. jwoupéva: “ Master.” — 98, émaxrdv adAdtptov: 
One thinks of “this Eliezer of Damascus.”—99. O@vdoKovrt orvye- 
potatos: Out of the almost epic fulness of this passage it has 
falsely, if not foolishly, been gathered that Agesidamos had be- 
come old while waiting for Pindar’s song. In one sense, yes! 
of b€ mofetvres ev Hyatt ynpdoxovow. The late song is as welcome 
as a child of one’s old age. Nothing more hateful than to die 
and leave no heir of one’s body. Nothing more hateful than to 
die and leave no memorial of one’s hard-earned glory. As the 
child keeps up the name, so the lyre keeps up the fame. We 
have no right to assume that Agesidamos was on the brink of 
the grave. The poet simply declares that he is secure from any 
such disaster as oblivion. 


’Avr. €'.—102, keved mvevoais: “ Having spent his strength and 
breath in vain.” Cf. N. 3,41: dddor DAo amvéov, and P. 2, 61: 
maAatpovel Keved.—péx0@: Semi - personification. “ Procures for 
Toil naught but a little pleasure,” the fleeting glory of the un- 
sung victory.— 105. evpd: Predicative. The fame is spread 
“abroad ” by the fostering Muses. 


Er. e'. —107. éy® 8€: In contradistinction to the Muses.— 
ovveharropevos: “Lending a helping hand.” — 108. apdémecov: 
“ Embraced,” ‘took to my heart.” What was promise is per- 
formance.—109. xataBpéyov: Cf. I. 5, 21: pawépev eddoyiats, P. 8, 
57: "AAkpava orepdyowt BdAAw, paivw dé kal duy@. Above dva- 
mdooe Suggests roses.—éparév: The son of Archestratos is not 
old enough to have lost his bloom.—110. ei8ov: Here no figure. 
The poet promised when he saw him, and then forgot.—xepis | 
@dxG: Cf. v.68: yeipeoot.—114. kexpapévov: ‘“ Endued,” literally 
“blended ;” see P. 10, 41.—115. avaiSda... wépov: Theogn. 207: 
Advaros dvaidys. Death is a truce Aa@as dvaidjs, “unabashed,” 
“regardless,” “ruthless.”—otv Kumpeyevet: With the favor of 
Aphrodite. , 
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For the occasion of this ode see the Introduction to the 
preceding one, where Béckh’s view has been followed. Leop. 
Schmidt calls it a promissory note, while the old arrangers im- 
agined it to be interest on deferred payment. This is the first 
Olympian victory celebrated by Pindar, and Schmidt thinks that 
P. shows great satisfaction at receiving the commission. This 
may be true, but Schmidt does not succeed in explaining why 
P. should have postponed the execution so long. 

The thought of the poem is, “ Song, God-given, is the true com- 
plement of God-given victory.” There is a time for all things; 
time for winds, for showers. The time of all for song is when 
success is achieved by help of toil; then ’tis a beginning of fame 
hereafter, a sworn warranty of great achievements. High above 
envy is dedicated this praise for Olympian victors. This glory 
my tongue would fain feed full, but ’tis God alone can give a 
heart of wisdom. This glory I can sing as an adornment over 
and above thy olive wreath and foster the name of the Lokrian 
stock. There revel, ye Muses, for I will be bound that it is an 
hospitable race, acquainted with beauty, wise to the highest 
point, and warlike. Nor fox nor lion changes nature. 


The rhythms are Dorian (dactylo-epitrite). Leop. Schmidt re- 
marks on the inferior impressiveness and majesty of the rhythms 
as compared with other poems. However that may be, the pro- 
portion of dactyls is unusually small, though about the same as 
in 0.12, which belongs to the period of full maturity. Boéckh 
says: ad Lydiam declinat harmoniam. 

The strophe sets: forth the importance of the song, the anti- 
strophe the divine calling of the poet, the epode the noble stock 
of the victor. Thus this brief poem contains all the elements of 
the énwikioy except the myth. To this effect, Mezger. 
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2rp.—1. "Horw avOpdémois, xré.: Pindaric approach by parallels, 
of which the type is given O.1 (init.). See also O. 3, 42, and 
comp. N. 8, 6: dupq S€ mpayos dAdo pev addov, | dOrovxia b€ 
pddior’ doddy direi.—avénov: The wind is not necessarily sug- 
gested by the voyage of Agesidamos, but wind suggests rain. In 
Greece navigation and agriculture go hand in hand. Hesiod 
puts agriculture first. — 3, wa(Swv: A common personification ; 
hence less felt, though not wholly effaced. See note on O. 8,1; N. 
4,3; 9,52.—4. mpdooe: So with Christ for rpdcco. Schol., Har- 
tung, Bergk have mpdoon, but P. prefers the pres. indic. in the 
generic condition. The opt. protasis with universal present in 
the apodosis occurs P. 1, 81. 82; 8, 13. 14; I. 2, 33. 34, but the 
circumstances are somewhat different.—6. réAXetai: Cited as an 
example of the schema Pindaricum (agreement of a plural sub- 
ject with a singular verb), of which there are very few examples 
in P. Here we read, with A, dpyd, and the example disappears. 
This syntactical figure gives no trouble when plural nouns 
are mixed with singulars or neuters—of course, disjunctives do 
not count, as P. 10, 41,q. v.—nor much when the verb precedes, 
for the singular is the general and the plural the particular. 
Comp. fr. IV. 3,16. .In P. 10, 71 there is a various reading, xeiv- 
rat for xeirat, in P. 4, 246, rékeoav for ré\ecev. In Plat. Gorg. 
500 D, for ef gore B has ef éorw, which points to éoroy (Hir- 
schig). In Aischyl. Pers. 49 oredra: rests on a correction of 
M; the other MSS. have oredvrar. — morrév Spxiov: “A certain 
pledge for mighty deeds of emprise.” Cf. N. 9,16: épxioy... 
mordv. These songs are to be the beginning of future renown 
and a witness to great achievements. They are called a pledge 
because they bind themselves to prove what has been done. On 
shifting gen. (Adywy) and dat. (dperais), see O. 6, 5. 


*Avt.—7. &pOdvytros: The gloss rodvPOdvyros shows that the 
word was a puzzle here. ‘Beyond the reach of envy,” Béckh 
after the Schol., who says that images may be taken down, but 
the hymn cannot be destroyed.—8. dykertar: The best MSS. have 
éyxerrat, but dyxerra: is established by the Schol. and the sense, 
The song is an dvdOqpa, O. 18, 36; 1.4 (8), 17.—71a pév: Schol.: 
radra Ta KaTopOdpara Kal Ta eyKapua toy év ’Odupmria vevixnkdrov. 
As often, wév and 8€ attack different members of the antithesis 
with chiastic effect, P. 1, 21.—Gperépa: Plural of the chorus.— 
9, rroupatvery : “Tend,” H cherish,” “make our care,” Comp. also 
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the use of Bouxodeiv. The figure is not to be pressed.—10. é 
Geod 5(€): P. modestly acknowledges his dependence on God. 
Comp. P.1, 41: ek Oedv yap payaval macat Bporéas dperais.—avip : 
O. 1, 66.—époiws: So von Leutsch, who has expiscated it out of 
the icws kal adr TO tpdmr@ (TH adres Tp.) aN dpoiws Somep kal 
ab vevixnkas of the old Scholiasts. “We are fain to sing thy 
praise, but our success depends on God, as well as thine.” The 
old MSS, have éyés dy, the interpolated éoaci after Suaravrds of 
the Schol. Mommsen reads: mpamiderow: dus dv toh, xré. 


°En.—13. éwl orepdvw: “Over and above,” “topping.” So O. 
3,6: xairaor . . . Cevxdévres Ere orépavot. Mommsen retains 
dudi of the Ambros.—xpvaéas édaias: xp. figurative. O. 8, 1: 
xpucocrepdver déOdov, N. 1, 17: @vAdous edaravy xpvoous, P. 10, 
40: dapva xypvoéa.—15. adéyov: “Caring for;” hence “ praising,” 
ipvav (Schol.).—17. spp: So Bergk and De Jongh after the 
Scholiasts, the MSS. un pw. The subject of ddi€erba is “We,” 
“T and the Muses.” Comp.'Od. 12, 212: expuiyouev kai mov ravde 
punoer Oa dio (SC. Huds). vv, in anticipation of orpardv, would 
be forced (in spite of O. 7,60); with reference to the return of 
Agesidamos to his home, unnatural.— 18. py8(é): For the one 
neg., comp. P. 10,41: vdco: & ovre yipas. So. Phil. 771: éxdvra 
pir dkovra, Eur. Hec. 373: déyovoa pnd Spdoa. The neg. pn, as 
after a verb of swearing (O. 2,102).—amelparov kahdv, xré.: The 
Epizephyrian Lokrians well deserved this praise. For their 
poets—Xenokritos, Erasippos, Theano—see the classical diction- 
aries, The Aoxpixa dopara reflected the passionate and erotic 
character of the people. The poems of Nossis, preserved in the 
Anthologia Palatina, are well worth study.—19. aixpardv: Es- 
pecially noted is their victory over the Krotoniates on the banks 
of the Sagra. Cf. 0.10 (11), 17.—1é yap | éudues ... FH00s: The 
equable dactylo-epitrite rhythm allows this separation of article 
and substaritive (Stein). Cf O. 7, 13(2); 12,5; P. 12, 20.—20. 
addénynt: This need not refer to dxpdcodoy. Perhaps only the lion- 
part holds. Still comp. I. 3 (4), 65.—21. SakAdgavro: “ Change” 
gnomicaor.). So with Lehrs, v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Schré- 
der (Am. Journ. of Phil. XII. p. 886). The MSS. duadddEarvro, 
“ May change,” the so-called potential optative without é. How- 
ever, the examples commonly cited for this opt. in Pindar, N. 3, 
20; P.11,50, cannot be considered stringent. O.3, 45, the opt. is 
imperative. In prose dy is necessary, and Hartung writes here: 
diadAdEawr dv 700s, which is forbidden by the digamma, 
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Excote es of Himera, an exile from Knosos in Crete, won the 
ddrtyos, OL. 77 (472 B.c.). The dddtxos is variously estimated at 
seven, twelve, twenty, twenty-four stades, most accepting the 
last. Crete was famous for its runners (Xen. An. 4, 8, 27: ddXAc- 
xov d€ Kpares macious i) éEnxovra @eov), though the Cretans 
seldom took part in the Greek national games. After the vic- 
tories mentioned in this ode (v. 1%), Ergoteles won another 
Olympian (Ol. 78), and two Nemean contests (Paus. 6, 4, 11). 
The poem itself tells us that he had been driven from Crete by 
political faction, and as Sicily was the land of promise to the 
eastern Greeks, and especially those of Dorian stock, we may 
dispense with a.closer investigation. From the Scholiast we 
learn that he arrived at Himera when a quarrel between Gelon 
and Hieron was at its height. Himera was hardly more quiet 
than his old home, but he succeeded in acquiring citizenship 
and the jealously guarded right of holding real estate. 


The twelfth Olympian is a short occasional poem. It has no 
room for a myth, unless we consider the simile of the home- 
fighting cock an equivalent (v.14). The simple thought is the 
domination of Tyché. At the beck of Tyché ships are piloted 
on the deep, stormy wars and councils guided on land. Men’s 
hopes are ships that roll through seas of idle plans, now high, 
now low. The future no god hath pledged, no man hath seen. 
The hoped-for pleasure is reversed, and from the battle with a 
sea of trouble men pass in a moment's space to joy profound 
(vv. 1-12). 

So Philanor’s son, like some home-fighting cock, would have 
had only homely fame, and the garland for the swiftness of his 
feet had shed its leaves unheralded, had no hostile faction bereft 
him of his Knosian fatherland. Now he hath gained a wreath at 
Olympia, two at Pytho, two on the Isthmus. Now he magnifies 
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the city of the Nymphs’ hot baths. Now he dwells amid broad 
acres of his own (vv. 18-19). 

The sea plays an important part in this ode, as might be ex- 
pected for many reasons——the distance that separates Ergoteles 
from Olympia, the distance that separates his old home and his 
new. There is something symbolic of the vicissitudes of Fortune 
in the numerous antitheses. The poem rocks like a ship. The 
deep, the land—wars, councils—up, down—no pledge from God, 
no foresight of man—pleasure reversed, pain redeemed. 

Himera and Ergoteles are paralleled. The city and the victor 
mirror each other. The fortune of Himera is the fortune of Er- 
goteles. 

The rhythms are dactylo-epitrite. Béckh calls the mood a 
mixture of Dorian and Lydian. The parts of the triad are clear- 
cut. The first deals with the domination of Tyché, the second 
reinforces the theme of the uncertainty of human plans, the third 
makes a practical and comforting application of these reflections 
to the case of Ergoteles, 


Srp. — 1. Zyvis "EdevOepiov: Zebs "EXevOépios was honored in 
other Greek states, but esp. in Himera, on account of the great 
victory gained over the Carthaginians, and the new deliverance 
from the rule of Thrasydaios. See Introd. to O. 2.—2. edpuabe- 
vé(a): Proleptic. Not used elsewhere in P. of a city.—apoumdder: 
“Keep thy sentry-round about.’—Zdrepa Tuya: Tyché, acc. to 
the Homeric Hymn in Cerer. 420 is a Nereid; acc. to Hesiod 
(Theog. 360), a daughter of Okeanos. Notice the sea atmosphere. 
Only acc. to Pindar himself (Paus. 7, 26, 8), T. is one of the Moi- 
pa.—8. tiv: “At thy beck.” The dat. of interest is by implica- 
tion the. dat. of agency. Comp. P. 1,73: dpy@ Sanacdevres.— 
Goat: Gods is used of actual speed, dkvs of inherent. ‘“ 607 vais, 
velox navis, a thing of life; dxeia vais, celeris navis, an expedi- 
tious conveyance.” Jebb, on Soph. Ai. 710. Sbips refer to war 
and peace, then follows war (méAeuor), then peace (dyopai). So 
the balance is prettily held.—4. médepor: Seas of blood, through 
which Himera had passed.—5. kéyopal... BovAaddpor: In pub- 
lic councils it was a formula to commence dyaq rvxn (Paley). 
—at ye pev avipav... édmiSes: Article and substantive are rhyth- 
mically near, though syntactically far removed. Cf. O. 11 (10), 
19,— péev...8(€): O. 11 (10), 8. —6. WOAN Gvw... 7a 8(€): Ad- 
verbial, as N. 9,43. The lying world is ploughed by hopes as 
waves by ships.—petrapdvia — oe kal aipopeva (Schol.). The 
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waves of falsehood dash high and then fall back.—«vAiv8ovr(at): 
Not kxvdivOovrs = xvdAivdovet. 


*Avt.—T. odpBodov: “Token,” “pledge.” The figure is not 
wholly dropped. We are now voyaging on a merchantman.— 
9. ppatai—=yvdces. The plural in sympathy with ray peddAdvroy 
(=mepl rdy p.). See O.9,21.—10. érerev: Empiric aorist. The 
metaphor is from dice: del yap ed mimrovaty oi Aids KiBou— 
11. guradw pév répyos: Instead of the mechanical rois pév. See 
v.5. Comp. O, 10 (11), 95: vedraros rd madw, P. 12, 82: eumadw 
yopas = rapa yvdpay.—2, téddais: Recurrence to the nautical 
figure. — Ba0t: Cf. 0.7, 53: Kréos Badd, O. 18, 62: Babdy kdapov. 
Familiar is Badvmdovres. Still the adj. belongs to the sea sphere, 
proverbially rich. Cf. O. 2, 32.—-ayjparos: Gen. of price, “ won 
joy for anguish.” —weddpeupay = pernperpav. edd, Aeol. and Old 
Dor.= perd. Etymological connection is denied. 


’En.—14, évBoudyas a’ adectwp: A breviloquence (=dr éydo- 
pdxou dhéxropos tyd) hardly noticeable in English. Villemain 
tells of a translator who agonized over the unpoetical cog, but be 
it remembered that the Teporkéds dpyes was really more poetical to 
the Greek than it can be made to us. Aischylos does not shun 
the comparison (Eum. 861). Cock-fights were popular in Greece. 
Pindar knew the cocks of Tanagra as well as he knew the poetess 
of Tanagra; the cock was sacred to Athena (Paus. 6, 26, ?), and 
Himera stamped her coin with a cock, acc. to some a pun on ‘Ipépa 
(fépa), acc, to others in honor of Asklepios. —15. axes: Prolep. 
tic.—karepudAdopénoe: The riya thus becomes a flower. It has 
been noticed that P. draws few of his figures from the world of 
plants. —16. ordovs avridveipa: A Adéis Spyeia according to Eu- 
stathios, —Kveoias: It has been inferred from this that the 
Knosians of that time did not take part in the Olympic games. 
: 0.7, 81. 
—18. Sis ek: Mommsen writes 6céx, as the Scholiasts know noth- 
ing of a second Pythian victory; but see Paus. 6, 4, 11.— 19. 





Oeppa ... Aovtpa: The glory of Himera, still there and called’ 


Termini.—Baordfes — iyois. The figure is not fully felt, else it 
would be absurd. It is nothing more than eraeipew, O. 9, 22. 
Comp. I. 3 (4), 8: xen be Kapdtovr’ dyavais xapitrecow Baotrdoat 
—arap’ olxeiats 4 Spalpaie : On mapa with dat., see O. 1, 20, and comp. 
further Od. 18, 383: ovvera rap matpour kal obk dyatlctorp Gpidreis. 
Characteristic i is the stress laid on éyxrnots. 


vi 


OLYMPIA XIII. 


Tue thirteenth Olympian commemorates the victory of Xen- 
ophon of Corinth in both stadion and pentathlon, Ol. 79 (464 
B.C.). Xenophon’s father, before him, had won a foot-race at 
Olympia, Ol. 69 (504 B.c.); hence rpucodvpmiovixay oikoy (v.1). . 
Indeed, the whole house of the Oligaithidai, to which Xenophon 
belonged, was illustrious almost beyond compare in Greece for 
their successes at the different games. The wealth of the family 
is shown by Xenophon’s vow to consecrate a hundred éraipa as 
icpdSovdor to Aphrodite, which liberality Pindar’s épydris Moica 
did not fail to glorify. See fr. IX. 1. 


The splendor and wealth of Corinth were proverbial, and as 
the seventh Olympian glitters with the light of the sun, so the 
thirteenth reflects the riches of d éABia KépwOos (v. 4). The 
first impression of the poem is that of a semi- Oriental bazaar. 
It seems to be profuse in the admired disorder of its wares. 
But there is, after all, a certain Greek symmetry. Victor and 
victor’s city mirror each other as elsewhere (O. 12), and the hero 
of Corinth, Bellerophon, sums up the highest of both. For 
wealth and success, without wisdom, without courage, are vul- 
gar. The sister spirits of Law, of Justice, of Peace, daughters of 
Right, are the guardians of Corinth’s wealth (v. 7). The achieve- 
ments of the games abroad are balanced by inventions at home 
(v.17). The dithyramb first rose upon the air in Corinth. The 
bit that rules the horse was first planned in Corinth. The tem- 
ple’s summit first received the adornment of the king of birds in 
Corinth. Here are three great inventions matching Eunomia, 
Dika, and Hirena—matching the three Olympian victories of the 
Oligaithidai. The Muse with the sweet breath and Ares with 
his embattled hosts of youthful warriors are both at home in 
Corinth (v. 23). 

If Corinth abounds in wealth, in art—if Corinth claims the 
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honor of invention, her sons prosper, too. Keep, O Zeus, the 
people unharmed, fill the sails of Xenophon with a favoring 
breeze. day 8 ebpdvros épyov (v. 17) is true of him. He gained 
the pentathlon and the stadion in one day, which mortal man 
never attained before (v. 81). Then comes a long list of the vic- 
tories of Xenophon and his house, until the poet finds himself 
in feud with many concerning the number of these honors, and 
swears that he cannot count the sands of the sea (v.46). The 
time has come to put a bound, and so he returns to Corinth and 
tells the story of Bellerophon (vv. 63-92), forerunner of Xenophon 
—Bellerophon who mounted the height of heaven on a winged 
steed, so that it might have been said of him as of Xenophon: 
dyteBodnoen | rev dvip Ovards ovr tis mpdrepor (V. 31). 

The myth concluded, the poet again tries to sum up the 
achievements of the Oligaithidai in a few words, but the line 
stretches beyond his sight, pdooov 4 os idéuer (v. 113). Swim 
out of this sea of glory with nimble feet. In highest fortune, as 
in trembling suspense (O. 8), there is but one resource, and that is 
prayer. Zeus, Perfecter, give reverence with enjoyment (v. 115). 

So the spirit of control regulates both the end and the begin- 
ning of the ode. The dominant thought is éwera: 8 év éxdore | 
pérpov (v. 47). 

The measures are logaoedic. 

The distribution of the five triads is not the common one. 
The first triad is devoted to Corinth, the second to Xenophon, 
the third and fourth to Bellerophon and his ancestors, the fifth 
to the Oligaithidai. Mezger calls attention to the fact that the 
subjects fall strictly within each triad. P. was evidently deep- 
laden with his commission, which must have come from the 
whole house, whose praises he distributes as best he may. The 
later successes, Xenophon’s and his fathcr’s, are put first; the 
earlier, those of the Oligaithidai generally, are put last. 


Srp. a’.—1. Tproodvpmiovikav: Notice the pomp of the begin- 
ning. So also 0.10 (11), 1: rév "OAvpmeovikay dvdyraré 
po. Comp. O. 2, 1: dvagipdppryyes dpvor, another grand open- 
ing. The opulent word suits the opulent (éASia) Corinth. 
Xenophon was victorious twice (v. 80), his father once (v. 35). 
—2 dorois: Ch P. 3, 70: Bacideds | mpads darois, od péo- 
véwy ayadois, Eeivors 5é Oavpacrds marnp. dd. is more common 
than zodirns in P., because d. is less technical and has to de 
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with the natural rather than the political position. The dif- 
ference is briefly expressed in [Dem.] 59, 107: fy ovre of rpdyovor 
dotny Kkatédurov ovf 6 Shyos moditey emoijcaro. It would 
not be safe to make dotois “ the humbler citizens” here, although 
it would include them.—3. @spdarovra: A word involving kindly 
service. See P. 4, 287.—yvwoopa: Disputed. The Schol. es 
yoow ao, “I will make known,” for which yydvar (O. 6, 89) is 
cited, but in vain. “I will learn to know Corinth,” means “I 
will visit Corinth.” So De Jongh. This is the language of one 
who had never seen Corinth and is to make the acquaintance 
of the city on this happy errand of praise. Of course this is 
figurative, as is xaréBay (O. 7,13).—4. éABiav: Noted from Homer 
on, Il. 2, 570: ddveidy te KopwvOov.—5. mpdbvpov: As one comes 
from Olympia, Corinth is the entrance of the Isthmus. Bakchy]l. 
says of Corinth: TWédomos Aurapas vdoov Geddparoe Otpar.—Ilore- 
Saves: Comp. N. 6, 46: Hooeddviov réyevos (of the Isthmian 
games), The form Mor.is Corinthian (Fennell). See Cauer,’ No. 81. 
—4ayladkoupov: Refers only to men, and not to the modvgéevat vedvi- 
Ses, dudimoror | Hetbods ev avers KopivOe of the famous skolion. 
—6. Hivopia... Aika... Hipyjva: The same genealogy is given 
in Hesiod, Theog. 901: Sevrepov jydyero (sc. Zevs) Aumapyy O€ wey, 
4 téxev “Opas, | Edvvopiny te Aixny te kai Eipnyny reOadviapy. 
The seasons are distributed thus: Eunomia is preparation (seed- 
time); Dika, decision (harvest); Eirena, enjoyment (festival). 
The Horai preside over everything that needs timing (0. 4, 1); 
they are the regulators of wealth, and prevent the growth of 
3Bpis, which owes its origin to the wedlock of baseness and pros- 
perity. On the chryselephantine statues of Themis (standing) 
and the Horai (sitting) at Olympia, see Paus. 5, 17, 1.—-kaovyvijra : 
Sing., not dual, as is shown by the apposition; see O. 6, 45.—7. 
épérpodos: With v. 1. 6ué7pomps, “ of like character.” This seems 
to require the MS. do¢adrjs above. Much tamer than the reading 
given here.—rapiat av8pdou: Slur -ai dy- into one. Mommsen writes 
rdytat for the fem. (O. 14, 9).—8. xpvoeat: See O. 11 (10), 13. 


Avr. a’.—9. @édovtt: Of a fixed purpose, P. 1,62; O. 11 (10), 
9, and so of a wont.—10. “YBpwv, Képov parépa: Full personifi- 
cation to match the other. Theognis reverses the genealogy, v. 
153: rikree rou képos UBpey Grav Kaxd GrBos enna, but that 
makes little difference, as, according to Greek custom, grand- 
mother and granddaughter often bore the same name. It is 4 
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mere matter of "YRors—Képos—YBpis.—12. edOeia: “ Straightfor- 
ward.” ed. with roAya, not acc. pl., as Mommsen says, with hé- 
yew. rTéApa is semi-personification, and the figure is not unlike 
that of O. 9, 88, where 7éAya is me of the two attendants P. de- 
sires to have on his progress. I have hosts of fair things to 
tell, and I must go straight t. my errand. Such is my nature. 
The poet apologizes for plunging into the thick of his praises.— 
po: Ethic dative.—13. dpayov... 400s: Of. O. 11 (10), 21.—14. 
tppw 8é: I am the singer, y«u and yours the recipients of the 
favors of the Horai—’Addra: Aletes wis a Herakleid king of 
Corinth. — wodAa pév, ... woAda ((é): Both are adverbial = moA- 
Adis. Symmetry keeps the second woAAd from going with 
copiopara (v. 17).—15. tmepedOdvrwv: The gen. absol. without a 
subject is denied for Homer. In P. the construction is to be 
watched. Undoubted, however, seem to be P. 8,43: &8 cie 
papvapévey, and P. 4, 232 (= N.10, 89): ds dp’ aiddcavros. Here 
the shift from the dat. to the gen. is easy, easier than making 
tmepeAOdvray Aepend on dydaiav.—iepois év a€OAos: O. 8, 64: €& 
icpdy déOXov. 


Er. a’.—17. dpxaia: “From the beginning.” —dav 8 ebpdévros 
épyov: This has a proverbial ring. “All the work belongs to the 
inventor” (i. e. the credit for it all). Often quoted. Best com- 
mented by an epigram on Thespis: pupios alav moAAd mpoceupyoer 
xdrepa rapa 8 épd (Schneidewin).— 18. rai Avwvicov ... 
xapites: Explained by the Schol. as ai éoprat ai ro émayayov 
éxovoa.—19. Bondéra: Refers to the prize of the victor in the 
dithyramb. Some think of the symbolical identification of 
Dionysos with the bull. See Hat. 1, 23, for the history of the 
dithyramb, first performed in Corinth by Arion of Methymna 
during the reign of Periander. The Bacchic joyance is the main 
thing, and we must not hold P. to a strict account when he 
attributes the origin of the dithyramb, as he does elsewhere, acc. 
to the Schol., now to Naxos and now to Thebes.—20. tis ydp: 
P. 4, 70: ris yap dpxd, xré.—twmetors ev evrecow pérpa: p. here is 
“check,” and so “bit,” as the Schol. explains: ra trea pérpa 
Tov xadwov. The myth turns on the praise of ’A@nva Xadwirts, 
who had a temple in Corinth, Paus. 2, 4,5. The selection of the 
word points to a more perfect control gained by the Corinthian 
bit, not the out-and-out invention of it.—21. vaoiow .. . SiSupov: 
The words would seem to mean naturally that two eagles were 
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placed as dxpwrnpia, or “finials,” on the temples, one on either 
gable. The pediment was called derdés, dérwpa, and the Scholiast 
supposes that the name was due to the eagle here mentioned. 
Another explanation is that the Corinthians filled the pediments, 
naked before, with the figure of an eagle, which subsequently 
gave way to groups of statuary. The name derds for the gable- 
field is commonly referred to the resemblance of the pediment to 
an eagle with extended wings. Bekker, Anecd. p. 348, 3: derod 
pipetrat oynpa dmorerakdros ta mrepd. See Aristoph. Av. 1110, 
and the passages there collected by Blaydes.—22. év 8€: With 
vei, “ And there.”—Moio’ &8vrvoos: We have no right to refer 
this with Dissen to the older poets and musicians of Corinth ex- 
clusively.—23. “Apys: The Corinthian helmet (Hdt. 4, 180), the 
Corinthian trireme (Thuk. 1, 13), are well known, and the story 
of Periander, the history of Corinth in the Persian war, may be 
read in Herodotos. 


Srp. B’.—24. trar(e): With ’OAvpmias (Fennell). Comp. Aisch. 
Ag. 509: dmards te ydpas Zets.— 25. apOdvytos: Active, as 
neg. compounds of verbals in -rds often are. Cf. O. 6, 67: ywevdéor 
dyvacrov.—6, apOdvytos yévoro= p1) veweonoys (Schol.). Hat. 
1, 82: 76 Ociov may dort POovepdv.—28. etOuve: Natural metaphor 
for a nautical Corinthian, O. 7, 95.—S8aipovos: The daiuev here is 
the Saivev yevéOdos (v.105). See P. 5,122: Ads rou vdos péyas 
kuBepva | Saipor’ dvdpav piov.—29. SéGar ré For: The dat. is used 
with dé£ac6a: because the giver is interested as well as the re- 
ceiver. When the giver is a god, he is waiting to be gracious. 
When he is a man, the acceptance of the present is an honor. 
See the Pindaric passages P. 4, 23; P. 8,5; 12,5; I. 5 (6), 4 
Cf. Il. 2,186: dé£ard of oxAarpov.—eyndprov TeOpdv: Cf. O. 7, 88: 
reOpoy ’OAvpmovixay.—&yer: The processional notion of the képos 
comes out. This reOpds is also a wodvdudos énéras (P. 5, 4).— 
30. wevrad@\w: The memorial verses of Simonides run: “Ioya 
kai TIvOot Away 6 Bitwvos évixa | (1) GA pa, (2) rodaxein», 
(8) Sia xoy, (4) dkovra, (5) rddnv. See a long discussion of 
the wévraAov in Fennell’s ed. of the Nemean and Isthmian odes 
IX.-XXK.—81. tav: See O. 2,25. The hyperbaton is easy with 
the demonstrative relative ray = dv. 


*Avr, 9’.—83. oedivov: The Isthmian wreaths were at first made 
of pine, then of parsley (I. 2,16; N.4, 88), then pine was re 
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stored., The parsley of the Isthmian games was dry, of the Ne- 
mean green. Parsley had a funereal as well as a hymeneal sig- 
nificance.—34, obk avrifoet: Lit. “does not go against the grain,” 
odk évayriotrat (Schol.).—85. @eaoddou(o): Homer does not elide 
theo in-o1o=ov. Cf. P. 1,39; N. 9,55; I. 1, 16,—36. atyha wodav: 
Cf. 0.12, 15: riya woddy. With atyAa comp. P. 3,73: xdpdv 7 
aéOdov TvOiav atyXav orepdvors.—avanerrar: Cf. O. 11 (10), 8. 
-—87. oradiov: Six hundred Olympic fect.—S:avAov: The double 
stadion, round the turning-post and back. — deAlw apd’ évl: 
“Within the circuit of a single sun.” Here dui has the pe- 
culiar inside use O. 2, 33,“ with only one sun about it.”—38, 
kpavaais év’A.: See O. 7, 82.—épya: ‘“ Victories,” “ crowns of vic- 
tory.”—o8apkys | 4uépa: The day sympathizes with the victor. 
Comp. the Homeric dovAtoy Apap. 


*Er. B’.—40. “E\Adria : Depends on the general notion of gain- 
ing. If the exact verb of the previous sentence were to be sup- 
plied, we should have émrd. Athena Hellotis was honored in 
Corinth by a torch-race.—éaporddovor II. reOpoiow : The Isthmian 
games.—41. paxpétepat, xré.: ‘Too long would be the songs that 
shall keep up with the victories of,” etc. Similar self-checks are 
found P. 4, 247; N. 10, 45; I. 4 (5), 51.—42. Tepig: Acc. to the 
Scholia, Terpsias was the brother of Ptoiodoros and so uncle of 
Thessalos (v. 35), Eritimos was son or grandson of Terpsias. To 
judge by Pindar, Ptoiodoros was father of Terpsias and Eritimos. 
The Scholia give two names not in P., but it is hardly worth 
while to attempt to reconcile the two accounts, or to explain the 
divergence.—44. xéprous év Aéovros: The Nemean games. Cf. N. 
6,47: Bordva ... déovros. A dash, rather than a comma, after 
Aéovros would give the feeling of the passage: ‘“ As for all your 
achievements—I am ready to contend with many.” No matter 
how many come against me,I can always match them, as your 
victories are like the sands of the sea for multitude.—46, wovray 
Wadov dpbpdv: Comp. O. 2, 108: dupos dpc mov mepuréhevyev. 


Srp. y.—47. era: Used absolutely = éropyevdv ear, “is 
meet.” There is a limit to everything. The poet puts a bit in 
his own mouth. Comp. v.20. Enough of the house, now of the 
state.—48. vofjoa: Sc. rd pérpov. So the Schol.: rodro 8€é adré 
vonoa TO THS TUupeTpias eUKatpsy Té eat Kal dpiorov. The cen- 


tral thought of the poem. Cf. Hes. O. et. D. 694: pérpa puddcoe- 
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cba: xaipds & eri maow dpiotos.—49. FiBios év Kows oraheis: The 
metaphor is nautical; P. 2,62; 4,3; N.6, 87: ia vavorodéovres 
emtxdpia. In the fleet of the common joy, P. is an ididcrodos vais 
—one that is independent of the rest; he sails his own course 
of poetry (Kayser). His mission is to celebrate the victor’s fam- 
ily, but he is to learn to know Corinth, he is to praise Corinth, 
he is to forget for a while the iScoy in the cowdy.—50. pijtiv te... 
wodepdy 7: Afterwards distributed into Sicugov pév... ra dé 
wor ev ddxg. Comp. Pindar’s praise of Sparta, fr. XI. 62,1: 6a 
Bovdal yepdytwv Kal vedv avbpav dpiorevorow aixpai.— 52. apdt 
Kopivéw: In prose epi KopivOov.—Ziovgov: Both Sisyphos (the 
Archwise) and Medeia (the Deviser) were held in higher esteem 
in Corinth than in most parts of Greece. 3. depends not so much 
on yaptwy as on the echo of it. See v. 40.—és Oedv: The popular 
and false etymology of Sicugos derived the name from ows = beds 
and ovdds = codes, hence = bedcodos.—53. aig: ipsi, not atra, 
sibi, There is no compound reflexive in Pindar, as there is none 
in Homer. The middle and the emphatic pronoun show the un- 
naturalness of the action from the Greek point of view. The 
story of Medeia is told P. 4, 218 foll. 


’Apr. y.—55. Ta SF kai: Adverbial, comp. O. 9,102. Two ex- 
amples of wisdom are followed by a double line of martial deeds. 
—é adn: “In the fight,” closely connected with rps Aapddvov 
retyeov.—d7. én’ appdtepa: There was Corinthian blood on both 
sides. The Trojan side, represented by Glaukos, grandson of 
Bellerophon (see note on vy. 67), happened to be the more satis- 
factory, and hence P. turns that outward, according to his rule, P. 
3, 88.—paxav tdpvew rédos: “Decide the issue of battles,’—58, 
rov nev... Artpéos: The Corinthians were vassals of Agamemnon, 
Tl. 2,570. Their leaders were not especially distinguished. Eu- 
chenor, the son of Polyidos, the Corinthian seer, chose death in 
battle rather than by disease, and fell by the hand of Paris, II. 18, 
663.—59. kopifovres . . . elpyovres : Conative.—60. TAatkov: Glau- 
kos appears often enough in the ranks of the Trojans—a brave, 
but flighty fellow, Il. 6,119 foll. (where he makes himself immor- 
tal by exchanging armor with Diomed, v. 236: ypicea yadkelov, 
ExaréuBov évveaBotwy); 7,13; 12,102 (summoned by Sarpedon to 
help him), 309; 14, 426; 16,492; 17, 140.— 61. Tlepdvas: Pei- 
rene, a famous fountain in Akrokorinthos.—o¢erépov : See P. 4, 83, 
—nartpés: “ Ancestor.”—62. Paddy: “Rich.” Comp. Badimdouros. 
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’Er. y'. — 64. TIdyaoov: Homer says nothing of the Pegasos 
myth. P. follows local legends, which he seems everywhere to 
have studied carefully. Comp. N.7, 105, Avs Képw6os, with the 
commentators,—65. mpiv ye: “ Until,” which the conjunction mpiy 
always means with the indic. O. 9, 61.— xpvodproxa: Of the 
whole headstall. — 66. é& dvelpov 8 airika qv trap: “Out of a 
dream there was forthwith reality,” the sober certainty of waking 
fact.—67. Aiodi8a: The genealogy is Aiolos-Sisyphos—Glaukos— 
Bellerophon—Hippolochos-Glaukos. PP. drops, or seems to drop, 
Hippolochos. See Il. 6, 144.68. idtpov: So v. 85: pdppaxor. 
Transl. “charm.” — 69, Aapaiw... marpi: ‘“ Tamer-father,” Po- 
seidon, of whom Glaukos is the double—vw: Anticipates rad- 
pov (rare in Pindar). See N. 5, 38.—dapydevra: Black bulls are 
generally sacrificed to Poseidon, and the Scholiast is puzzled 
into explaining dpydevra as edOady kal péyav, but in P. 4, 205 
red bulls are sacrificed to the same god, and P. was doubtless 
following local usage. 


Srp. 8'.—71. kvdocovt:: Of sleep at once sweet and deep. The 
word is used of Penelope’s slumber (Od. 4, 809), when she sees 
the vision of Athena, disguised as her sister, who addresses her: 
Evdets, Tnveddrera . .; just as Athena addresses Bellerophon. 
—72. ava 8 &radt(0)=dvéradTo: Sudden change of subject.— 
6p06 wod{: Dat. of manner, though we tr. “to his feet, erect.” —75. 
Kowpavi8a: Polyidos the seer; see note on v.58.—76. ard Kelvou 
xpyows: “ At his bidding,” viz. that of Polyidos. 


"Ayr. 5’. —80. keAvjoato: Sc. MoAudos. — étav: Repraesentatio 
(mood of the original speech), common in repeating laws, ora- 
cles, and the like.—81. kaptaiwo8(a): A Delphic word for bull 
(Schol.). Oracles had a vocabulary of their own, which was wide 
open to parody.—Taadyw: Comp. 0. 1, 25: peyarbevis yardo- 
xos Tocedav. — 83. xovhav: Predicative, ‘as a light (little) 
thing "=os xovgdv rt.—xKtlow: Here=épyov, just as xrioa is 
often = orjoat.—84. Kal 6 kaptepds: Even the strong Bellerophon 
had failed, and now was glad to use the mild remedy.—85. $dp- 
paxov mpad: A variation of piArpor, v. 68.—yévur: Dissyllabic. 


*En. 6 .— 86, évétAia . . . éwattev: ‘He played the weapon: 
play.” So N. 3,44: d@upe peydda Epya.—87. ’Apafovidav: Comp. 
0, 8, 47: "Apafdvas evimmovs, where they are represented as favor 
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ites of Apollo.—88. ai€épos uxpas: On the gender comp. O. 1, 
7: épnpuas dC aidépos. “Chill,” on account of the height.—«é6Amav : 
* Bosom of the ether,” with as much right as the ‘deep bosom 
of the ocean.” Shakespeare’s “ bosom of the air,” R. and J. ii. 2 
(Cookesley).—épypov: So with Hermann for ¢pjyov.—90. Kipar- 
pav: In Homer (Il. 6,179 foll.) the order is different. The king 
of Lykia bids him slay the Chimaira first (4 8° dp’ fv Oetov 
yévos 00S dvOpdmav: | mpdabe Aéwv, dmibev Se Spdxwv, péoon 
dé xipapa), then he attacked the Solymoi, and finally slew 
(xaréredvev) the Amazons. Purposeful variation. — wip mvéot- 
oav: Il. 6,182: dewdy dtwomveiovuca mupos pévos aidopevoo. 
—Zoddpous: Not an anticlimax. The name of this mountain-folk 
of Lykia was enough, according to Homer, Il. 6, 185: xapriorny 
87 thy ye paxny dro Sipevar dvdpdv.—1. Siacwmdcopar: cor- for 
ovwn- (Aeolic).—For: Dependent on the verbal element in pépor. 
—pépov: He fell from his winged steed when attempting to fly 
to Besven, and was crippled. Homer says of him simply, II. 6, 201: 
7 To. 6 Kam medioy Td AAniov oios ddaro | dv Oupdy Karédov, wdrov 
dyOpareay ddecivav.—92. Séxovrar: Not historical present, “are his 
shelter.” 


Brp. e.—93. spe 8 evOdv axdvroy, xré.: The poet checks himself 
again. He has darts enough (cf. 0. 2,91: modAd pou im’ dykdvos 
8éAn), but he has a definite aim (0. 2, 98: émeye viv oxon@ rd€ov), 
and would not speed too many darts beside the mark (P. 1, 44: 
dyaévos €&a). The figures grow out of rofdray . . . crpardv.—95. 
7a woke B.: “These many,” “ all these.”—xaprivew xepoiv: “To 
speed with all the vigor of my two hands,” Notice the dual 
noun yepoiv, sorareinP, See 0O.6,45. But such duals crop out 
even in post-classic Greek, where the dual is practically dead.—96. 
yap: Accounts for ra woAAd BéAca. P. was evidently embarrassed 
by the instructions he had received, and took care to distribute 
the masses by taking up the victor in the first part and the victor’s 
pparpia, the Oligaithidai, in the third.—97. éBav: O. 9, 89: ov | 
tepdopos, N. 4, 74: kapu€.éroipos éBav. —98. *IoApoi: The poet is 
often spoken of as being present at the scene of the victory, so 
that it is unnecessary to supply ré from what follows. N.9, 43: 
P.1, 79. So Mezger, with whom I read maipo y Zmet.—a0pé(a) : 
He cannot go into details—99. @opxos: ‘Under oath.” ~. is a 
peculiar word (é£opxos iéiws, says the old Schol.), but that is 
no reason for changing it into eopkos (“six-times sworn”) with 
Christ ap. Mezger. Sisdseenms “ Will add confirmation.” — 
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éEnxovrdae: With ddéyhoooos, which involves speaking, “with 
its sixty-fold sweet messages.” They had overcome sixty times, 
thirty times in each of the two places, unless ¢&. is merely a 
round number.—100. &8éyAeooos: Notice the short v before yA. 


’Avr. e.—102. 48y wdpode: The only Olympian victories scored 
were those mentioned in the beginning.—108. rér(e): When the 
time comes,—105, Satpeov yevébAvos: See v. 28.—&pwor: We should 
say “ have free course.” On the opt. see O. 1, 115.—106. “Evvani: 
Supposed to refer to a family cult. A mere guess.—107. avde- 
cov: Looks very much like dvdcoar, a gloss to ava. Bergk reads 
’Apkdow (Sdooats). Still we may comp. Homer’s dvadédpope mérpn. 
This king-altar might look as if it were leaping into the air, on 
account of its commanding position on Mt. Lykaion, from which 
almost all the Peloponnesos was visible. See Paus. 8, 38, 5.— 
108. Avkatov: Sc. Aids. 


"Er. ¢.—109. Tlé\Aava: In Achaia, O. 7, 86.—2unvdv: N. 9, 1. 
— Méyap(a): O. 7, 86.— AianSav... Grcos: Aigina, O. 7, 86.— 
110. "Edevats: O. 9, 106.— Avapa Mapaédv: O. 9, 95.—111. ral 
@ in Airvas: At Aitna and Syracuse.—112. EtBou.: The names 
of the games at the different localities are given as follows: At 
Argos, Heraia or Hekatombaia; at Thebes, Herakleia and Iolaia; 
at Pellene, Diia, Hermaia, Theoxenia; at Sikyon, Pythia; at Me- 
gara, Diokleia, Pythia, Nemea, and Alkathooia; in Aigina, Aia- 
keia, Heraia, Delphinia, or Hydrophoria; at Eleusis, Eleusinia, 
Demetria; at Marathon, Herakleia; at Aitna, Nemea; at Syra- 
cuse, Isthmia, as at Corinth; in Euboia, Geraistia (in honor of 
Poseidon ), Amarynthia (in honor of Artemis), Basileia.— 113. 
pécoov 7 ds iSepev: First appearance of this construction. 
“Stretching beyond the reach of sight.”—114. @va—=dAN’ dye: 
“Up!? The poet addresses himself.— éxvetoat: Imperative 
infin. “Swim out” of this sea of victories, which is to P. a 
sea of troubles, even if they are sweet troubles (O. 1, 19).—115. 
Zed rédev(e): Comp. P. 1,67: Zed rédev’. The special cult is sup- 
posed to have been brought from Corinth to her daughter, Syr- 
acuse, and thence to Aitna.—ai86 5{801: Moderation is needed in 
this flood of prosperity. The poem closes with a wish for singer 
and for victor, as does O.1. The poet wishes for himself a happy 
discharge of his perplexing task (é€xvedoaz), for the victor the en- 
joyment of the fruits of his victory, which can only be assured 
by aides. 


OLYMPIA XIV. 


ORCHOMENOS, in Boeotia, was a very ancient city, the home of 
the famous Minyai (v. 4), where the Charites were worshipped 
from the earliest times. The poem, as we have it, contains 
scarcely more than an invocation and exaltation of the Charites, 
and an announcement of the Olympian victory of the boy Asopi- 
chos, who won the single-dash foot-race, Ol. 76 (476 B.c.). This 
victory Echo is bidden report to the father of Asopichos, who is 
now in the abode of Persephone. While the poem closes well, 
the massive structure of the strophe gives the piece the effect of 
a torso. 


The song is supposed to have been sung in a procession 
(kota BiBavra, Vv. 17) to the temple of the Charites for the dedi- 
cation of the wreath. 

The metres are logaoedic. The mood is said by the poet 
himself to be Lydian (v.17). The soft Lydian measure was es- 
pecially suited to boys’ voices (mpémet 77 trav raider HAtkia, Aris- 
tot. Pol., end, p. 1842 6 32), and was in favorite use for prayers 
and plaints, and consequently well adapted to the close of the 
poem, in which the dead father of the victor is mentioned. 

Poets have admired the ode greatly—while editors have com- 
plained of its difficulties. 


Srp. a.—1. Kagiotwv: On this Kephisos, see Strabo 405. 407. 
It was a common river-name, and is found in Attika, Salamis, 
Sikyon, Skyros, Argolis,—Aayoioat aire: Bergk writes raire for 
aire of the MSS., which Mommsen defends, -a in dayotou 
being shortened, as often in dactylic poetry. The Pindaric pas- 
sages cited by Mommsen (P. 5, 72, and 8, 96) have been emended, 
the latter with good warrant. Béckb reads daxyoicay. On the 
lot (Adyos), comp. O. 7, 58.—kadAlrwdov: On account of the pas- 
turage. Comp. the praise of the Attic Kephisos in Sophokles, 
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O. C. 658: edimmov, Eéve, xré., and 677: evurmov, etradov. —3. 
Aurapas: A. is used of Thebes, P. 2,8. Elsewhere of Athens, N. 4, 
17; I. 2,20; and in the fumous fragment IV. 4: 6 rai Acmapai 
kat loorépavor kal doidiyor, | ‘EAAddos eperopa, KAewval “APavat, dat- 
pdviov mrodiceOpov.—4. ‘Opxopevod: Mommsen has ’Epyopevoi, the 
local form, after Cavedoni. The change is advocated by van 
Herwerden also,—Mwvav: Minyas was the son of Poseidon and 
Kallirrhoé. His descendants, the Minyans, were the Vikings of 
Greek legend. — 5. rd te teprva kai | Ta yAuKé(a): te . . . kai is 
usually employed to couple opposites or complements, as Momm- 
sen notes, If 75 repmvdy is the transient diversion (Schmidt, 
Synonym.), and 76 yAukv the immanent sweetness, there would be 
enough difference to justify the combination.—6, dverar: So Kay- 
ser for yiverat.—Pporots: “For,” only incidentally “by.” The 
Schol. correctly yiverat cal cupBaiver.—7. copds: “ Skilled in song.” 
See O. 1, 9.116.—aéyAads: Of victory, which is often represented as 
sheen (comp. 0. 18,5: dyAadxoupoy, 14: dyAaiay), and Aglaia is one 
of the Graces.—8. ayvav: So Kayser, to save the metre; the MSS. 
cepvay: cf. fr. VI.1: cepvay Xapirov péAnua reprvoy, and Eur. Hel. 
134: cepvai Xdpires. For dyvay, see Sappho, fr. 65 (Bgk.): dyvat 
Xdpires,and Alkaios, fr.62 (Bgk.).—XKapirov adrep: See P. 2,42.—9. 
otBe . . . koipavdorrwy x-=ovbe Kotpavéoiow ore xopovs ovre dairas. 
The first neg. omitted. See O. 11 (10), 17. «x. =8saxocpotos 
(Schol.), “consent to be the lords” (koopiropes ). — Taptar: 
Mommsen inclines to rdysat, a theoretical fem. form. Cf. 0. 18, 
7: Aika kat éudrpopos Eipnva tapiar movrov, and Eur. Med. 
1415: moddav rapias Zeds ev *OAvpr@. Even in prose, Isok. 11, 
18: rév buBpov Kal rev adypay 6 Zeds rapias éariv.—lO. bépevar 
... Opévous: Leop. Schmidt suspects the statement of the Schol. 
that the thrones of the Muses were placed at the right hand of 
Apollo in Delphi.—12. dévaov... Tipdv: d. is more poetic as a 
proleptic adj. than as an adverb. Kadiora ddara calls up the 
image of S8ara devdovra. The honor of Zeus is “as a river.” 


Srp. B’.—18. wérw? Aydata: Aglaia was especially the mistress 
of victory (see v. 7), as Thaleia presided especially over feasts 
(xdpor). The three Graces were first fixed by Hesiod, Theog. 
909: "AyAatny re kal EXhpocdyny Oariny r éparewhy.—l4. 
dirnolpodmre ... épagtpodwe: As one might shift from guAciy to 
épav, the weaker to the stronger. Toying with synonyms was 
not impossible for P,—eav xpatiorov: Zeus was the father, Eury- 
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nome, an Okeanid, the mother, acc. to Hesiod (Theog. 907).— 
15, éwakxootre viv: So Bergk and Mommsen (for émdkoou viv of 
the MSS.) from a supposed empxkoéw, not an attractive formation. 
Other conjectures are: éwdkoo raviv, Herm., Dissen, but we 
must have imperative or optative; émdxoos yeved, Herm., Bockh, 
Schneidewin. —17. kotha BiBdvra: So Hom. Il. 13, 158: coda 
Toot mposiBas.— Agémyov: Diminutive from ’Agwmds. — Avda 
. +. év tpérw: Mommsen recognizes a kind of é&y 8a duoiy, to 
which figure P., indeed, comes nearer than does any other Greek 
poet, but rpdmq@ is “the tune,” and pedérars is the verse. “ With 
Lydian tune and meditated lays.” ¢v, of the flute, 0. 5,19; 7, 
12; N. 3,79; of the cithern, P. 2, 69; I.4 (5), 27.—18. guodov: 
See O. 7, 18: xaréBav.—19. Mwieaa: Acolic accentuation, as in 
Kuxvera, 0.10 (11),17. Orchomenos is so called to distinguish it 
from the Arkadian city ofthe same name.—20. ced Féxary: Thaleia, 
not because she is xopudaia generally, but because this is the ca- 
pos, of which she has special charge.—21. éAOé, Fayoit: Ahrens 
writes ehuf’, metri causa. With the passage comp. O. 8, 81, 
where ’AyyeAia, a daughter of Hermes, is supposed to discharge 
the same office. Echo belongs to the Orchomenian sphere, 
by reason of her passion for Narkissos, son of Kephisos. — 22. 
KnedSapov: Father of Asopichos.—-é¢p’ i8ote(a): F lost.—viav... 
8m: Prolepsis for ors... vids. Comp. P. 9, 121.—23. «édrous rap’ 
eiddfous: So Bergk for etddEovo. On mapa, see O. 1, 20,—24. éore- 
$dvace: The middle (0. 7, 15), though natural, is not necessary. 
xairay represents é airdv. So P. 10, 40: kéuas dvadnoavtes.— 
mrepotor: Of. P. 9,135: modAAd S€ mpdcbev wrepa b€é€aro Nixas. 
Wreaths are wings, because they bear the champion aloft, éaei- 
govre (O. 9, 23). 





PHILOKTETES. (After a gem.) 


PYTHIA f. 


Tue victory commemorated in this poem was gained Pyth. 29, 
i.e. Ol. 76,3 (474 B.c.). Hieron had himself proclaimed as a cit- 
izen of Aitna in order to please the city founded by him, Ol. 76, 
1 (476 B.c.), to take the place of Katana. In the same year he 
bad gained a victory over the Etruscans off Cumae, thus crown- 
ing the glory of the battle of Himera. The great eruption of 
Aitna, which began O1. 75,2 (479 B.c.), and continued several 
years, figures largely in this poem, which has been much ad- 
mired and often imitated, notably by Gray in his “ Progress of 
Poesy.” 5 

Pindar’s poems are constellations. There are figures as in the 
heavens, a belt, a plough, a chair, a serpent, a flight of doves, but 
around them clusters much else. The Phorminx is the name of 
the constellation called the first Pythian. In the first part of the 
poem the lyre is the organ of harmony, in the second the organ 
of praise. In the first part everything is plain. Apollo and the 
Muses are to the Greek the authors of all harmony, artistic, po- 
litical, social, spiritual. The lyre, as the instrument of Apollo, is 
the symbol of the reign of harmony over the wide domain of 
Zeus. Everything that owes allegiance to Zeus obeys his son 
Apollo, obeys the quivering of the lyre’s strings. So the foot- 
step of the dancer, the voice of the singer. Even the thunder- 
bolt, the weapon of Zeus, is quenched, the bird of Zeus slumbers, 
the wild son of Zeus, violent Ares, sleeps a deep sleep. This is 
the art of the son of Leto and the deep-bosomed Muses (vv. 
1-12). 

All those that Zeus hath claimed as his own are ruled by har- 
mony. Not so those that he loves not. When they hear the 
sound of the Pierides, they strive to flee along the solid earth 
and the restless main. So he who now lies in dread Tartaros, 
enemy of the gods, Typhon, reared in the famed Kilikian cave. 
His hairy breasts are pinched by the high sea-shores of Kymé 
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and Sicily, and Aitna’s heaven-mounting column pinions hin— 
Aitna, nurse of keen snow, from whose inmost recesses belch 
purest streams of unapproachable fire, rivers that roll sparkling 
smoke by day, while purple flame by night bears in its whirl 
masses of stone down to the surface of the deep, plashing. These 
jets of fire are upflung by yon monster. Terrible are they—a 
marvel to behold, a marvel even to hear from those that have be- 
held. Such a creature is that which lies bound by peak and 
plain, while his back is goaded by his craggy couch (vv. 13-28). 

May we not be of those thou lovest not, may we find favor in 
thy sight, O Zeus, lord of Aitna’s mount—the forehead of this 
fruitful land, whose namesake neighbor city the famed founder 
glorified when the herald proclaimed her in the Pythian course 
by reason of Hieron’s noble victory with the chariot. As men 
who go on shipboard count as the first blessing a favoring wind, 
an omen of a happy return, so we count from this concurrence 
that the city will henceforth be renowned for wreaths of victory 
and chariots, her name be named mid banquet-songs. Lykian 
and Delian lord, thou that lovest the Kastalian fount of Parnasos, 
make this purpose good, make the land a land of men (vv. 29- 
40). 

So far Apollo and the Muses dominate—dominate as the in- 
terpreters of Zeus. Now Zeus himself comes forward. Apollo 
is mentioned no more, but the prayer to him, v. 40, is matched 
by a prayer to the Muse in v. 58, 

Zeus, Apollo, the Muses, have now led us up to the praise of 
Hieron, The achievements of mortals are all due to the gods. 
Men are bards; are valiant and eloquent through them (v. 41); 
and so, through them, Hieron has the virtues of his high posi- 
tion, and all the so-called counsels addressed to him are merely 
indications of what he is, or thinks he is, or tries to be. In 
praising his hero Pindar picks out first the quality that had re- 
cently distinguished him, and this success was won dev madduats 
(v.48). The future lacks nothing but forgetfulness of toils and 
pains. Greater prosperity, greater wealth, it cannot give. It can 
only adininister (otra, v.46). When the forgetfulness of the bitter 
past comes, then the memory of all the glorious achievements of 
war, with all its proud wealth, will return. May our hero, like 
Philoktetes of old (v. 50), have a god to be his friend and bene- 
factor. But the song is not for Hieron alone. His son, Deino- 
menes (v. 58), shares the joy in the victory of his sire; his son is 
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king of the city Aitna, which Hieron built for him, founding it 
with god-sent freedom in the laws of Doric stock, after the prin- 
ciples of Doric harmony (v. 65). May this harmony between 
people and princes abide, and may father pass to son the keynote 
of concordant peace (v. 79)—peace within and peace from bar- 
baric foes without. Zeus keep the Phoenician and the Tyrrhe- 
nian battle-shouts at home, now that they have seen the fell 
destruction of their ships, the punishment of their insolence, be- 
fore Kymé—that weight that rests upon Typhon’s breast. For 
what Salamis to Athens, what Plataia to Sparta, that to the 
sons of Deinomenes is the day of Himera (v. 80). 

But brevity is best. Twist the strands tight. Less, then, will 
be the blame, for surfeit dulleth the edge of expectation. Others’ 
blessings and advantages are a hateful hearing; yet envy is better 
than pity. Hold, Hieron, to thy high career. Still guide the 
people with a just helm. Still be thy word forged on the anvil of 
truth. No sparkle of dross that flieth past is without its weight, 
coming from thee. Steward of many things thou art. Faithful 
witnesses there are many for right and wrong. Firm abide in 
generous temper. Wax not weary in expenditure. Let thy sail 
belly to the wind. Let no juggling gains lure thee. After mor- 
tals liveth fame alone as it revealeth the lives of the departed to 
speakers and to singers. Kroisos’ generous kindliness perisheth 
not. The cruel soul of Phalaris—brazen-bull-burner—is whelmed 
by hating bruit; no harps beneath the roof-tree receive him to 
soft fellowship with warbling boys. Good fortune is first; then 
good fame. Whoso hath chanced on both and made both his 
own hath received the highest crown (vv. 81-100). 


The mood is Dorian, the rhythms dactylo-epitrite. 

Of the five triads, the first two deal with harmony; the third 
and the fourth have to do with Hieron’s work as a founder, his 
work as a warrior, with the sweet music of a concordant state, 
the sweet silence from the barbaric cry, have to do with Aitna 
and Himera. The last triad avoids the weariness of praise by 
disguising it under sage counsel, with the intimation that Hieron 
has not only been prosperous, but has gained the fair voices of 
the world. 


Srp. a’.—1. Xpvoda pdppryE: Cf. Hes. Scut. Hercl. 202: ivepdev 
nOdpite Ads kat Anrovs vids | xpuaein Pdppeyys N. 5, 24: 
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Poppryy “Ander ExrdyAwoooy xpucé@ TAdKTPY@ Sidkor. 
—torhokdpov: Cf. 0. 6,80: maida Fidmdoxov. Our violet is the 
tov pédav of the Greeks, and “ black” is the nearest translation of 
to-. — 2, olvBicov ... xréavov: “Joint possession.” — Bdois: The 
dancer’s foot listens and obeys the throb of the cithern.—3. 
ao8ol: The singers of the chorus. — 4. wpoowplov: “ Preludes.” 
—GpBodas tedyys = dvaBodds mor, dvaBdAdy. Cf. Od. 1, 155: # 
Tot 6 hopuifay dveBddXerTo Kaddv deidew.—édeALopéva: “ Quiv- 
ering.” 0.9, 14: pdppeyy edceAlifov. — 5. aixparav kepavvév: ai. 
better as a subst. than as an adjective. x. is personified, “ spear- 
wielder Thunderbolt.”—6. devdov mupds: So dvbepa ypuaod (0. 2, 
79).—ava. oxdwrw Avés: The eagle on the sceptre of Zeus is a 
familiar figure. Comp. So. fr. 766: 6 oxnmroBdyor alerds kiav- 
Awés.—@xeiav: Of the inherent quality. See note on O. 12, 3. 
Contrasting epithet to heighten yaddéass. 


*Avr. a’.—T7. apxds oiwvav: Cf. O. 18, 21: olevdy Bacidéa. — 8. 
aykvAg kpari: Od. 19, 538: alerds dyxvdoyeiAns.—xvdacuv; This 
is a deep sleep with fair visions. See O. 18,'71.—~9. typov varov : 
The feathers rise and fall like waves on the back of the sleep- 
ing bird in response to his breathing.—10. furator: 6. often of 
winds and waves. So P. 4,195: cupdroy prmds dvépov Te.—Kata- 
axdpevos — xarexdpevos. There is no aor. feeling. Cf. Od. 11, 
334: «yyOu@ 8 éoxovro, and Thompson’s notes on Plat, Phaidr. 
288 D, 244 E.—Praras”Apys: To match aiyparay xepavydy above. 
—11. iaives: With Aupdv, O. 7,43. “Lets his heart (himself) 
dissolve in deep repose.”—12. «fda: Comp. O. 1, 112; 2, 91; 9, 
5-12; 1.4 (5), 46 for the same metaphor.—apol: With the pecul- 
iar poetic use, rather adverbial than prepositional. ‘“ With the 
environment of art,” “by virtue of.” So P. 8, 34: ua audi 
paxava.— Babuudrrav: Like Baéi¢wvos, of stately and modest 
beauty. The deep girdlv and the deep folds might be due to 
amplitude or to dignity, or both. BaOdxoAmos of Mother Earth, 
P. 9, 101. 


*Er. a’.—18. wepidnxe: Emotional perfect = pres., though on 
the theory that @iAos means “ own,” 7. = “hath made his own.” 
—<darvfovrat: On the concord, see O, 2,92; O. 10 (11), 938. The 
neuter daca conjures up strange shapes.—Bodv: Of music. 0. 3, 
8; P. 10,39; N.5, 38.—14. yav: dyadkeroy with mévrov throws 
up as a complementary color orepedy, “solid,” with yav. For 
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dpatdkerov, “ furious,” “restless,” see Il. 6,179, where it is used 
of the Chimaira. The sea is the favorite haunt of monsters.— 
kar(d): On «. with the second member, see O. 9, 94.—15. aivg 
Taprdpw: So IoOuds is fem. in P. 0O.8,48; N.5,37; 1.1, 32.— 
16. Tudds: See Il. 2,782, where his bed is said to be ety "Apiuors, 
which is in Kilikia. Cf Aisch. P. V. 351: rév ynyevq re Kede- 
kloy olxnropa...éxkatoykdpavoy...Tupava, In this passage, 
too long to quote entire, Prometheus prophesies the eruption in 
language that seems to be a reflex of Pindar’s description.—17. 
Kitixvoy... dytpov: P. 8,16: Tudas Kidvé.—rohvdvupov = rohv- 
OpvrAnrov.—18. twép Kipas: Behind and above—not immediately 
over. The whole region is volcanic. Ischia, the ancient Pithe- 
kussa, where Hieron established a colony, was rudely shaken by 
an earthquake in 1880, almost destroyed in 1883.—19. klov... 
ovpavia: Aisch. P. V. 349: kiov odpavod Te kai yOovds | dpow 
épeiSwv.—20. waveres... Tbyva: 7. is adjective enough to take 
an adverb.—rOjva: Kithairon is yiovorpédos, Eur. Phoen. 803. 


Srp. B’.—21. épevyovrar pév ... worapol 8(€): Aisch. P. V. 367: 
éxpaynoovrai more | woTa pol wupds.—ayvérarar: The commenta- 
tors see in this epithet Pythagorean reverence of fire. The rever- 
ence of fire is Indo-European. For pev... dé, see 0.11 (10), 8— 
22. wayal worapol...kpovvovs: All carefully used. ayai, “ well 
up,” sorapoi, “roll,” xpovvoi are “shot up” in jets.—éapéparow 
-.. ev dpdvacow: Of. O.1, 2: vuxri... év duépa. — 24. Bobeiay : 
Measured from the top of the mountain. “Far below.”—ow ma- 
tayy: Effective position.—25. ‘Agaicroo: This personification 
was not so vivid to the Greek as it is to us. See note on P. 3, 
39.— 26. répas ... Oavpdoroy mpoorSdo001: For the inf., comp. I. 3 
(4), 68: dvords pev idécba. Oatpa idéoba is a common Homeric 
phrase.—@atpa Sé kat wapedvrav dkotoa: cai is naturally “ even,” 
and goes with dxotoa. “It is a marvel of marvels to see, a mar- 
vel even to hear.” This makes mpoowdérda refer to the Proé, 
the dxotoa to the oty mardyo. So Schneidewin. rapedvreav 
(for which we have the variant mapidvrwv) is genitive absolute 
without a subject, ‘when men are present.” P. uses the con- 
struction somewhat charily (see note on O. 13, 15), and Cobet’s 
map iddyrav, “to hear of from those who have seen,” would be 
seductive in prose. P. does not happen to use mapa thus. 


"Avr. B'.—27. olov: Exclamatory, O. 1, 16.—28. orpwpva: The 
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bed of the monster is aiva Tdprapos, v.15.—29. etm, Zed, tiv ety: 
Asyndeton is common and natural in prayers (see O. 1, 115), and 
so is the suppression of the dative (jyiv).— 30. pérwrov: The 
mountain rises from the plain as the forehead from the face. 
The transfer of the designations of parts of the body to objects 
in nature is so common as not to need illustration. Whatever 
original personifying power this transfer may have had seems to 
have faded out in Greek poetry (Hense, Adolf Gerber).—rot ... 
érovupiav: Cf. 0.10 (11), 86: éroavupiav xdpw | vixas dyepdxov. 
— 32, IIv@ud8os 8 év Spdyw: Dissen compares O. 1,94: rav OAupmid- 
dav év dpdpors, but there ray ’O. depends on Kkdéos.—avéeure : “ Pro- 
claimed.”’—tnrép: “ By reason of.” —Kaddwikov | ppaci: P. 11,46: 
ev Gppact caddAivnexot. 


Err. B’.—88. vavorpopyros : “Seafaring.” P. refers to a belief 
of the craft. In this case a good beginning makes a good end- 
ing.— 34. és mAdov ... otpov: Connected by the rhythm.—éouxéra : 
“QLikelihoods” for “likelihood” Cf. O, 1, 52: dzopa, P. 2, 81: 
ddivara, P. 4, 247: paxpd.—35. trvxeiv: In Thukyd. also the reg- 
ular construction of eixdés is the aor. inf., never the fut. 1, 81,6: 
eixds "AOnvaiovs ... pyre... Sovdedoat pyre Katamdayjva. So 1, 
121, 2; 2,11, 8; 3,10, 6, al—é 8& Adyos: “ This (faithful) saying.” 
—86. tavTats emt Evvtuyias: ‘‘ With this good fortune to rest on.” 
—Bdtav: “ Belief.’—37. dourév: So Aouréy aici, P. 4, 256.—vw = 
moAuy.— 88. atv evpdvors 0.: “’Mid tuneful revels.”—39. Avive: 
So Hor. Od. 3, 4,61: Delius et Patareus Apollo, Patara being 
in Lykia. In solemn invocations the gods are appealed to by 
names which remind them of their favorite abodes. — Addov 
avaoowv: The participle here and in $udéwv is almost substantive. 
For the elision of Addov’, see O. 18, 35.—40. eedyjoas: “ Deign.” 
P. uses BovAopuat but once (fr. VIII. 1). Attic distinctions do 
not always apply to the earlier period, but be it noted that 
€6é\@ or 6édw is the higher word; hence regularly Geod OéXovros. 
—raitra: The implied wishes and hopes.—vé: Local dative, the 
range of which is narrower even in poetry than is commonly 
supposed.—etavdpov: riéuev must be understood with this as 
well as with vdo. A slight zeugma, r. being there “put” or 
“take,” and here “make.” Herm. reads edavdpodpy. 


Srp. y\.—41. paxavat: Sc. efou, ‘ways and means.”—dperais : 
“ Achievements.”—42. codol: Specifically of poets. Cf. 0. 1,9; 
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P. 1,12; N.7, 28. P.is thinking of his class in cooi, the Biarai 
and repiykoooo. being put in another by the force of re.— 
meptyhoooo.: Supposed to refer to the rhetorical school of Ko- 
rax, who began his career under Hieron. See O. 2, 96.—epiv: 
Gnomic aorist. P. identifies picrs with deds. See O. 9, 107, 111. 
—44. ph... Badeiv: Aowa takes yy as involving wish; Badeiv 
may be fut. (cf. P. 10, 55) or aor. (N.4, 92). The negative favors 
the aor. (4 Baddow). P. 4, 248 the neg. ovxér: indicates the read- 
ing mpaéeobar.—xadkowdpgov: N. 7,71: dropvie py tépya mpoBas 
dkov? Sre yurxondpaoy bpra body yAdooav. The tongue, 
which P, handles boldly, is the missile here also. Being a 
javelin, it is forged, v. 86. See O. 6, 82.—déceir(e): The ellipsis 
(aoe ris Bddor) ig hardly felt. Cf O.6,2: os dre—éayavos... 
eo: “Outside of the lists,” so as not to count.—waddyq: See 
P. 8,57.—45. dpetoac@(ar): “ Surpass.” Cf. P. 6, end.—évrfovs: 
Supposed to refer to Simonides and Bakchylides. It is con- 
jectured that there was to be a contest of poets.—46, ei yap... 
ev@ivor: A wish that runs over into a condition. See O. 1, 108. 
—6 was xpévos: All time to come, 0. 6,56; N. 1,69.—otrw: “ Ag 
heretofore.”’—ev@dvor: Cf. N. 2,7: ed6vmoumds aidv. The nautical 
image was still in the poet’s eye. Cf. v. 34 and O. 18, 28: Hevo- 
davros eU¥Ouve Saipovos otpoy. — kapdtov 8 émikacw: Victory 
brings serenity (O.1,98); breathing space (0. 8,7); tranquillity 
(N. 9, 44). Hieron suffered with the stone.—wapdoxou: See O. 1, 
39. 


’Avr. y'.—48. dvix’: “What time.” P.’s usage does not mili- 
tate against the rule, #vixa: ére :: kaipds: xpdvos. See O. 7,35; 9, 
38.—ebpicxovto: “Gained” in the usu. sense of the middle of this 
verb. So P.3,111. The active “find” can be used in similar 
connections (so P. 2, 64, and elsewhere), and, in fact, the active, 
being the general, is often used where the particular middle 
might be expected. The plural of Hieron and his brothers.— 
viy.dv: ry is something practical, and does not correspond to 
“honor”? pure and simple. — 49. Spéwe: Active, O. 1, 18; P. 1, 
49; P. 4, 180; P. 6, 48; fr. XI. 72, Middle, N. 2,9; fr. IX. 1, 6; 
fr. IX. 2, 1. The active is colder. — 50, ayépwxov: O, 10 (11), 
87: vikas dyepoxov. dd. only of persons in Homer, who does not 
use it in the same sense acc. to the lexicographers. To P. the 
word must have carried with it the yépas notion denied to it by 
modern etymologists, The booty gained at Himera was immense. 
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—-viv ye pav: A statement that defies contradiction. Cf. v. 63. 
~-PudoKnrjta0: The type of a suffering hero. See the Philoktetes 
of Sophokles. “ At that very time Syracuse contained the famous 
statue of the limping Philoktetes by Pythagoras of Rhegion, of 
which Pliny says that those who looked at it seemed to feel the 
pain (xxxiv. 59). Even if we hesitate to believe that the sculptor 
intended an allusion to Hieron, we may well suppose that Pindar’s 
comparison was suggested by the work of Pythagoras ” (Jebb).— 
Tav...Sixav : Notice the rare article with dikay, * wise.”—51. éorpa- 
rev0y: An aor. pass., where the middle would seem more natural. 
Cf. érropevOn. We can understand the passive of Philoktetes “ who 
was won to the war,” not so well of Hieron.—owv 8 avayxq: “ Un- 
der the pressure of necessity.” The comitative, personal character 
of ovy makes it a favorite preposition in poetry, keeps it out of 
model prose.— diAov: Predicate, ‘fawned him into a friend.” 
Rauchenstein’s py Pidoy is not Pindaric.—d2. kat tus éov peyadd- 
vep: ris is referred to the proud citizens of Kymé (Cumae), who 
were forced to beg help from the tyrant. According to Eurip- 
ides, Odysseus and Diomed, according to Sophokles, Odysseus 
and Neoptolemos, were sent for Philoktetes. Odysseus was evi- 
dently not a favorite with P. (N. 7, 21; 8, 26), and peyaddvwp 
may be a sneer.—petaBdoovras: So Kayser for the MS. peradd- 
covtas OF peraddAdooovras. Comp. O. 1, 42: peraBica. Béckh 
gives perapeiBovras (Hesych., Suid., Zonaras); but while the 
present is admissible on general grounds (0. 13, 59; P. 4, 106), 
we should not emend it into a text. jerapevoovras would be 
nearer, but it has even less warrant than Wakefield’s peravdooor- 
ras, a future formed on the aorist of vaiw (P. 5, 70: év “Apyes 
évacoev ‘Hpakdéos éxyédvovus). 


’En. y'.—53. to&érav: The bow of Philoktetes, being the chief 
thing, could not be left out. We are not to look for any corre- 
spondence to this in the history of Hieron.—54, Ipuéporo wédw ... 
mévouvs Aavacis: Chiastic not only in position, but also in sense. 
For the shifting stress on Ipsdpoto and mévovus, see O. 6, 5.—55. 
dofevet pev xpwti Baivwv, AAG potpiSiov Av: On the shift from par- 
ticiple to finite verb, see O. 1, 13.—56. 8eés: As one short sylla- 
ble, possibly as 6és. Comp. Géuvacros, GédSapos in Megaric in- 
scriptions (Cauer ? 104, and G. Meyer, Gr. Gr. § 119). Sclnei- 
dewin suggests deds cwrnp. épOearnp does not occur elsewhere. 
Comp. N. 1,14: Zeds ... karévevoey... StxeNiay... dpOacery, 
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—57. xpévov...xkatpdv: With the usu. differentiation of “time” 
and “season.” “To give the season” is “to give in season.”— 
58, Aewopéver: Hieron had appointed his son, Deinomenes, re- 
gent of Aitna (v. 60).—KedaSfjoor: O. 1, 9.— 59. wowdv: “ Re- 
ward.” So in a good sense N. 1,70; Aisch. Suppl. 626. The 
reward is the xéAaSos.—60. Atrvas Bactdet: In Greek one is king 
of the Aitnaians, rather than king of Aitna.- The gen. of the 
place has something of the iwre divino stamp. So of the old 
house of the Battiads, P. 4,2: BaovAjt Kupdvas. Cf. N.8, 7. 


Srp. &.—61. 76: “For whom.” Deinomenes was succeeded 
by Chromios. See N. 9.—édw kelvav: x, seems to prove that 
the ode was sung, not at Aitna, but at Syracuse. — @eodpare civ 
edevOepia: See O. 3,7, —- 62. ‘YAASos ordOpas: There were three 
Doric tribes ‘YAcis, Hdudvdo, and Avpaves. The Idydvdo: and 
Aupaves were the descendants of Pamphylos and Dyman, sons of 
Aigimios. The Herakleidai did not belong to the Doric stock 
proper, and so are distinguished from the descendants of Aigi- 
mios, P. 5,72: “Hpaxdéos exyovor Aiyimtod re. Comp. also fr. I. 1, 
3: °YAov Te Kal Alyysod. So “YAN ordOua and Atyistod reOnoi 
cover the ground of the Dorians, official and actual.—év vépots: 
Cf. 0. 2, 83: Bovdais év dpOaior ‘PadaydyOvos.—63. Kai pav: “ Ay, 
and I dare swear.” A clear intimation, if such were needed, 
that the Herakleidai were not real Dorians. This does not make 
it necessary to change the MS. Awpteis, v. 65, to Awpiows. They 
all belonged to the Awpieds otparés, fr. I. 1, 4. — 64. vatovres: 
Though they dwell far from the old home of Aigimios, they 
are still a Awpis dzorkia, I. 6 (7), 12.—teBpotow: See O. 6, 69.—65. 
grxov: “They gat” (O. 2,10). The occupation of Amyklai was 
a memorable event in Doric annals. I. 6 (7),14: eAov & ’Apw- 
Aas Aiyeida. We must not forget nor yet exaggerate Pindar’s 
personal interest in all this as an Aigeid.—66. AeuxowéAwv: The 
Dioskuroi were buried at Therapnai, on the left bank of the Eu- 
rotas. The white color of the steeds of the Dioskuroi is fixed 
by the myth. So Cic. N. D.3,5,11: Tyndaridas ...canthe- 
riis albis... obviam venisse existimas? White horses be- 
longed to royalty, P. 4,117. White was not a favorite color for 
horses in Vergil’s time (Georg. 3, 82), but that does not concern 
us here. Even in the Apocalypse (19, 11) the Kina or Kinas is 
mounted on a white horse. 
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*Avr. 8’. —67, Zed réde(e): Zeus, God of the Accomplishment, in 
whose hands are the issues of things. Comp, O. 18, 115.—aiel 8¢: 
On 8é, after the vocative, see O.1, 36. The infinitive may be 
used in wish and entreaty, but diS0c rotay for S¢ rovairay would 
be more natural. Mommsen’s 8és rolay for rovatrav is based on 
the Scholiast’s mapdoxov. rowavray aicay refers to the first line 
of the strophe, Geodpdrm atv éAevOepia. “Grant that the judg- 
ment of the world may with truth assign such a lot to citizens 
and kings.” —’Apéva: Amenas, or Amenanos, “the unsteady” 
(mod. Giudicello), a stream of varying volume, which flowed 
through the city of Aitna.—68. Stakpivew: Is used of legal de- 
cision, O. 8, 24;" of marking off by metes and bounds, O. 10 
(11), 51. —Adyov: See O. 1, 28, where 6 dAabijs Adyos is kept 
apart from Bpordy ddris and Sedadadpévor podor. — 69. ov Tou 
tv: “With thy blessing.” — 70. vid 7° émurehddpevos: The posi- 
tion favors the close connection with ody riv, ‘and with a son 
to whom he gives commands.” The regent who receives Hie- 
ron’s behests, being a son, may be expected to carry them out in 
his spirit.—yepaipwv: A significant concession to the new city, 
which at once becomes something heroic and divine; “by pay- 

-ing honor due.”—71. Mogopa vedoov: Asyndeton in prayer.— 
Gpepov: Proleptic. “In peace and quiet.” — 72. dppa... ey, 
instead of ¢yew, the temporal final sense of dpa being hardly 
felt. yn is intr.—kar’ otkov: Hat. 6, 39: eixe kar’ oikovs.—é PoinE 
= Poenus, Carthaginian.—é Tupoavév 7 &dadardés: This forcible 
form of expression, which is built on the same lines as Bia “Hpa- 
kdéos, cOévos jpidvev, is made still bolder by the participle idév, 
as if 6 dkaAd{wv Tupoavds had been written.—vavoterovov ... mpd 
Kipas: Best explained ér: 7 UBpis 7 mpd Kupns vavoiorovos éyéve- 
to. There is no Pindaric warrant for the use of dBpis as “loss,” 
“damage.” The reflection that their overweening insolence off 
Cumae had brought groans and lamentations to the ships (cf. P. 
2, 28) would silence their savage yell and keep them quiet at 
home. The Etruscans must have been especially prominent in 
this famous engagement: Diodoros does not mention the Phoe- 
nicians (Carthaginians) in his account (11, 51). — mpd Kupas: 
Brings up the image of the t8piorjs already depicted (v. 18). 
Typhon symbolizes every form of violence, domestic (ZixeAéa) or 
foreign (Kupn). 


En. 8’.—78, ola: See O. 1, 16.—éGpxo: Hieron. The dat. with 
L2 
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the aor. partic. is easy, as the aor. is the shorthand of the perf. 
—4. Bade’: The middle is peculiar, as if the dducia were an 
dyxupa, as I, 5 (6), 18: Bddder adyxupav. —'75. “HAAS: Where 
Greek was spoken there was ‘EA\Ads. Here Magna Graecia is 
specially meant.—éféAkwv: The image of the sea-fight is half 
kept up.—dpéopar, xré.: “From Salamis I shall try to get for my 
reward the favor of the Athenians,” i.e., when I desire reward 
from the Athenians I shall seek it by praising Salamis. P. climbs 
up to Himera by parallels, as is his wont. See O. 1, init.—77. 
épéw: For the shift, see v.55. Béckh’s éoéwy lightens the con- 
struction if we take it as a present, denied for classic times; but 
comp. Theogn. 492; Soph. O. C. 596.—mpé Kibarpavos paxav: Knit 
together. spd, ‘in front of,” “at the foot of.” The battle of Pla- 
taia is meant, where the Lacedaemonians distinguished them- 
selves especially.—78, tatov: Refers to Sadapivos (=rijs év Sadapine 
paxns) and mpd KiOaipavos payay. Not simply “ where,” but “in 
and by which.”—79, etvBpov axrav: Cf. 0. 12,19. mapa b€ cay 
edvdpov dxray, ‘Iuépa, would not be unpoetic nor un-Pindaric.— 
‘Ipépa: Gen. of ‘Iuépas, the river. —tedéoats: Participle; dpéopa 
must be recalled. — 80. ap¢’ apera: v. 12. — Kapdvrev: Rather 
strange, so soon after képov, in view of P.’s qouxiAca, though the 
Greeks have not our dread of repetition. See P. 9, 123. 


Srp. ¢.—81. xaipév: Adverbial. “If thy utterance prove in 
season.” — 0éyfaro: The poet to himself with a wish (O. 1, 
108). — welpara cuvravioas: “Twisting the strands of many 
things into a brief compass.” The contrast is éxreivew Adyov, 
reiveww, dmoreiveww, exteivery, paxpav. See Intr. Ess. p. xliii (note).— 
82. greta: “Is sure to follow.” Indic. apodosis, as I. 2, 83; 4 
(5), 14.— pGpos: O. 6,74. In moralizing passages the meta- 
phors follow in rapid succession—not so much mixing as over- 
lapping. A defence of P. in this regard that should flatten 
his language out so as to make the metaphor disappear would 
be worse than a confession of the worst.—amé ... éAml8as: “ Sa- 
tiety with its gruesomeness dulls quick hopes.” aiavys, of doubt- 
ful etymology, is used of xépos again I. 3 (4), 2. The hopes speed ° 
to the end; the poet, by lingering, wearies, and not only so, but 
rouses resentment at the blessings of those whom he praises. 
This prepares the return to the praise of Hieron, which is 
couched in imperatives, a rhetorical form strangely misunder- 
stood to convey a real sermon,—84, dorév 8 dxod: “ What citi- 
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zens hear.” Citizens are naturally envious (O. 6, 7), and the 
good fortune of others is an ill-hearing, and oppresses their soul 
in secret. ‘What is heard from citizens” has in its favor P. 11, 
28: Kkaxoddyot dé modira.—B5. Kpérowv ... olxtippod pOdvos: Pro- 
verbial. Hdt. 3,52: GOovéerOar xpécooy éoti i} oikriper Oar, —86. 
py wapier kad: “Hold to thy noble course.” rapier possibly sug- 
gested the following metaphor. Notice the large number of 
present imperatives, as in the rapaiveors of Isokrates ad Demoni- 
cum (1).—vdpa ... orparév: P. 8, 98: eAevOpw ordre | wédw rdvde 
kopuite. .On arp. see O. 11 (10), 17.—étpevSet 82 mpds dkpove yaAxeve 
yAéooov: This is counted as one of P.’s harsher metaphors, in 
spite of Cic. de Orat. 3, 30,121: non enim solum acuenda nobis 
neque procudenda lingua est. P. might have continued the 
figure just given, for the tongue may be considered a rudder 
(comp. P. 11,42 with James 3, 4), but the vibrating tongue is to 
Pindar a javelin (comp. xjAa, v. 12), and in N. 7,71 he has dxov& 
Ore xadkordpagov dpoa | body yAdooay. xdAkeve grows out of 
vopa. The “true anvil” refers in all likelihood to the shaping 
of the arrow or javelin on a part of the anvil designed for that 
purpose. The figure is reflected in the next sentence. 

"Avr. €, — 87. el te kal d.: Kai, “never so.”—rapaidioce: P. is 
thinking of the sparks that fly from the anvil, sheer dross it may 
be (pAatpoy), but “surely you must know, coming from you, it 
rushes as a mighty mass.” If the figure is pressed, the moral 
is “Hammer as little as possible,” but the figure is not to be 
pressed. épera:, “is reported,” the common rendering, is too 
faint after mapabiooe.— 88. tapias: A higher word than 
“steward,” in Engl. Comp. O. 14, 9.—épdorépors: Is “ good and 
bad,” as Odrepov is “ worse.”—89. evavOet ... mappévav: “ Abide 
in the full flower of thy spirit.” Contrast to Phalaris.—90. etmep 
vt pudeis, xré.: Arguing on a basis of conceded facts.—dxoav a8etay 
-+.kdiev: A good explanation of the idiom ed dxovew.—ph kdpve 
Mav Samrdvats: The Christian exhortation, ‘Be not weary in well- 
doing,” is addressed to well-doers, and Hieron’s expenditure was 
doubtless liberal enough. It does not follow that he hoarded 
because he was guAdpyupos. Of the virtue of generosity Kroisos 
was the model soon to be adduced.—92. iorlov dvepdey: The sail 
(so as to be) breezeful, (so as) to belly with the breeze. Cf I. 
2,89: obd€ more Eeviay | obpos éunvetoas iméoreN iotioy audi 
rpdme(ay.—pay Sodrwbijs ... képdeca(wv): Referred by some to “ cour- 
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tier arts,” but it is better to keep the generosity side uppermost 
until we come to Kroisos. Tr. “juggling gains.” No mean sayv- 
ing on the one hand, no grasping at unworthy gains on the other. 
The positive exhortation stands between the two negatives.— 
otAos: The commentators note P.’s familiarity. What other 
word was possible for a Greek gentleman ?—ém.0épBporov: Sen- 
sitive as Hieron is to the voice of the world about him, he is 
far from deaf to the acclaim of posterity. 


’Er. ¢.—93. amrotxopévov ... doBois: Cf. N. 6,33: dmoryopée 
vov yap avépav | dotdal Kal Adyot Ta Kadd oy Epy exdpicar. 
—Blavtav = Biorov, which is the parallel, O. 2, 69.—pavier=amay- 
yédre. — 94, Noylos: Usually interpreted of prose-writers, the 
early logographers; but it may refer to panegyrists. Comp. not 
only N. 6, 38, just quoted, but the same ode, v. 51: mAareia wav- 
robev Aoytotaty evti mpdaodo: | vacov eikdéa ravde Koopeiv. 
Kpotoov: A romantic figure, if one may say so, in Greek history, 
though, perhaps, Lydian influence has not been sufficiently em- 
phasized. That a Greek with such close relations to Delphi as 
Pindar bore should have given a niche to Kroisos is not strange. 
—dpetd: “ Generosity,” as often.— 95. Tov 8 tavpw xadkéw kav- 
vipa: x. takes the dative of instrument by virtue of its transpar- 
ently verbal nature.—véov: Acc. of specification to yndéa. The 
prose laws of position are not to be pressed. roy dé may well 
be “the other,” and the rest in apposition.—ravpo yadkéw: A 
survival or revival of Moloch worship.—96. Sddapw: See In- 
trod. O. 2.—xaréxe: Evil report weighs upon the memory of 
Phalaris as Aitna upon the body of Typhon, though xaréyes may 
be used of a weight of glory, O.7,10: 6 & ddBwos dy papa «ar é- 
xovr dyabai.—97. viv... Kowoviav ... Sékovrat: x. is construed 
after the analogy of dé£w déyovrar, which we have Eur. I. A. 
1181: é¢’ § [sc. rpopdcet] o° eyd kal aides ai Aeherupevar | de E6- 
weOa SéEwvy Wy oe déEacba ypedy.—98. daporor.: Depends on 
kowoviay.—99, Td 8 waleiv eb: We might expect the present, but 
the notion of achievement will serve. N. 1,82: ed re wadeiy kai 
dkovoat.—Sevrépa poip(a): So So. O. C. 145 speaks of mparns poi- 
pas. With the sentiment comp. I. 4,12: dv0 S€ ro: (was deoroy 
podva moimaivovte Tov dAmvictoy evavbei civ BAB | et Tis ed maT YXaV 
Adyov eddy dxovon.—100, eyxdpoy kai EXy (duddrepa). The two 
verbs show a combination of luck and will. 
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Tuts victory, gained not at the Pythian games, but at the 
Theban Iolaia or Herakleia, is probably to be assigned to Ol. 
75,4 (477 3.c.), in which year Hieron had, by his interposition, 
saved the Epizephyrian Lokrians from a bloody war with Anax- 
ilas, tyrant of Rhegion. The poem, with its dissonances, echoes 
the discord of the times. Hieron was just then at. enmity with 
his brother, Polyzelos, who had taken refuge with his connec- 
tion, Theron, the friend of Pindar, and a war was impending. 
The strain makes itself felt amid all the congratulation. 

It is a strange poem, one in which divination and sympathy 
can accomplish little. Only we must hold fast to the common- 
sense view that Pindar did not undertake to lecture Hieron. 


“Great Syracuse,” the poet says, “rearer of men and horses, I 
bring this lay from Thebes in honor of Hieron’s victory with the 
four-horse chariot, gained not without the favor of Artemis, god- 
dess of Ortygia, thus wreathed with glory. For Artemis and Her- 
mes, god of games, aid Hieron when he yokes his horses and calls 
on the God of the Trident. Other lords have other minstrels, 
other praises. Let Kinyras be praised by Kyprian voices, Kinyras 
beloved of Apollo, and minion of Aphrodite. Thou, Hieron, be- 
loved of Hermes and minion of Artemis, art praised by the voice 
of the virgin of Epizephyrian Lokris, to whose eye thy power 
hath given confidence. Grateful is she. Well hath she learned 
the lesson of Ixion, whose punishment, as he revolves on the 
winged wheel, says: Reward thy benefactor with kind requitals.” 

So far the opening (vv. 1-24). 

In P. 1 we had one form of v@pis, sheer rebellion, typified by 
Typhon. Here we have another typified by Ixion, base ingrati- 
tude. Typhon belonged from the beginning to those éca py} 
mepirnke Zevs (P. 1,13). Ixion was one of those who eipevéoon 
wap Kpovidais yAukty eidov Bioroy (Vv. 25). Ixion was another, 
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but a worse, Tantalos. Tantalos sinned by making the celestial 
meat and drink common (0.1, 61). Ixion sinned by trying to 
pollute the celestial bed (v.34). Each was punished in the way 
in which he had sinned. Tantalos was reft of food and drink 
(note on O. 1, 60). Ixion was whirled on his own wheel, became 
his own iynx (comp. v. 40 with P.4, 214). Ixion’s sin was of a 
deeper dye, and so, while the son of Tantalos came to great 
honor (0. 1, 90), the son of Ixion became the parent of a mon- 
strous brood. 

This is the myth (vv. 25-48). 

It is, indeed, not a little remarkable that in every Hieronic ode 
there is a dark background—a Tantalos (O. 1), a Typhon (P. 1), 
an Ixion (P. 2),a Koronis (P.3)—and the-commentators are not 
wrong in the Fight-with-the-Dragon attitude in which they have 
put Hieron. Who is aimed at under the figure of Ixion no one 
can tell. The guesses and the combinations of the commenta- 
tors are all idle. Hieron isa manner of Zeus. He was the Olym- 
pian of Sicily as Perikles was afterwards the Olympian of Athens, 
and the doom of Tantalos, the wheel of Ixion, the crushing load 
of Typhon, the swift destruction of Koronis, the lightning death 

- of Asklepios were in store for his enemies, The Hieronic odes 
__are Rembrandts, and we shall never know more. 

Passing over to the praise of Hieron, the poet emphasizes with 
unmistakable reduplication the power of God. “God decides 
the fate of hopes, God overtakes winged eagle and swift dolphin, 
humbles the proud, to others gives glory that waxes not old 
(v.52). This be my lay instead of the evil tales that Archilo- 
chos told of the Ixions of his time. Wealth paired with wisdom, 
under the blessing of Fortune—this is the highest theme of 
song” (v. 56). The key of the poem lies in this double 6eds. 
God is all-powerful to punish and to bless, and Hieron is his 

~ vicegerent, 

The praise of Hieron follows, his wealth, his honor. His cham- 
pion, Pindar, denies that he has ever had his superior in Greece, 
and boards the herald-ship all dight with flowers to proclaim 
his achievements—uow in war, now in council; now on horse, 
and now afoot (vv. 57-66). But as we gaze, the herald-ship be- 
comes a merchant - ship (v. 67), and the song is the freight—a 
new song, which forms the stranger afterpiece of a poem already 
strange enough. This afterpiece is an exhortation to straight- 
forwardness, The Archilochian vein, against which Pindar pro- 
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tested semi-humorously before (v. 55), stands out. The ape (v. 
72), the fox (v.78), the wolf (v. 84), are contrasts dramatically 
introduced, dramatically dismissed. ‘Let there be no preten- 
tiousness, no slyness, no roundabout hate. Straight-tonguedness 
is best in the rule of the one man, of the many, of the wise. 
Follow God’s leading, bear his yoke. Kick not against the 
pricks. There lies the only safety. May such men admit me 
to their friendship” (v. 96). 

The difficulty of the last part lies in the dramatic shiftings— 
the same difficulty that we encounter in comedy, and especially 
in satire. If there are not two persons, there are two voices. 
The poet pits the Aicavos Adyos and the “Adios Adyos against 
each other in the forum of his own conscience. The Aikaios Ad- 
yos speaks last and wins. 


A. Show thyself as thou art (v. 72). 

B. But the monkey, which is ever playing different parts, is 
a fair creature, ever a fair creature, in the eyes of chil- 
dren (v. 72). 

A. Yes, in the eyes of children, but not in the judgment of 
a Rhadamanthys, whose soul hath no delight in tricks 
(vv. 78-75). 

B. If the monkey finds no acceptance, what of foxy slander- 
ers? They are an evil, but an evil that cannot be mas- 
tered (vv. 76, 77). 

A. But what good comes of it to Mistress Vixen ? (v. 78). 

B. “Why,” says Mistress Vixen, “I swim like a cork, I al- 
ways fall on my feet” (vv. 79, 80). 

A. But the citizen that hath the craft of a fox can have no 
weight in the state. He is as light as his cork. He 
cannot utter a word of power among the noble (vv. 81, 
82). 

B. Ay, but he wheedles and worms his way through. Flat- 
tery works on all (v. 82). 

A. I don’t share the confidence of your crafty models (v. 82). 

B. My own creed is: Love your friends. An enemy circum- 
vent on crooked paths, like a wolf (vv. 83, 84). 

A. Nay, nay. No monkey, no fox, no wolf. Straight speech 
is best in monarchy, democracy, or aristocracy. <A 
straight course is best because it is in harmony with 
God, and there is no contending against God. Suc- 
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cess does not come from cunning or overreaching, from 
envious cabals. Bear God’s yoke. Kick not against 
the pricks. Men who are good, men with views like 
these, such are they whom I desire to live witha] as 
friend with friend (vv. 86-96). 


The rhythms are Aiolian (logacedic). The introduction occu- 
pies one triad, the myth one, the praise of Hieron one, the after- 
play one. 


Srp. a’.—1. Meyadorédues & Zupdxocat: A similar position, O. 
8,1: parep & xpvcocTepdvey déOdov *OAvpria, P. 8, 2: Aikas & 
peytordmodt Ouyarep. Athens is called ai peyadomdAues ’AOdva 
(P.7, 1). The epithet is especially appropriate in the case of 
Syracuse, which, even in Hieron’s time, had a vast extent.— 
Bavirodcpov: “That haunteth the thick of war.” The martial 
character of Syracuse is emphasized on account of the military 
movements then on foot. — 2. avipav twmov te: See O. 1, 62.— 
odapoxappav: “Fighting in iron-mail.” Here we seem to have 
‘xdppn in the Homeric sense. So I. 5 (6), 27: yadxoydppav és 
moAepoy, Where the notion of rejoicing would not be so tolerable 
as in P. 5,82: yadkoydppat vot. immoxdpyas (O. 1, 23) is doubt- 
ful. See 0.9, 92.—3. Avrapév: Orig. “gleaming,” then vaguely 
“bright,” “brilliant,” “famous.” P. uses it of Thebes (fr. XI. 
58), Athens (N. 4, 18; I. 2, 20; fr. IV. 4), Orchomenos (0. 14, 4), 
Egypt (fr. IV. 9), Marathon (O. 18, 110). The wideness of its 
application takes away its force.—épov: Figuratively, as else- 
where péadov, P. 8, 68; eBay, N. 4, 74; 6, 65. Comp. v. 68.—4. 
éheAixPovos: Used P. 6, 50 of Poseidon; in Sophokles of Bakchos 
(Antig. 153).—5. év d xparéwv: Comp. P. 11,46: év dppace kaddi- 
vixot.—6, thravyéow: The wreaths send their light afar, like the 
mpocwroyv Thravyés Of O. 6,4. Only the light is figurative, as the 
gold is figurative, O. 8,1. Comp. O. 1, 23 and 94.—Oprvyiav: 
See O. 6, 92.—7. mworapias ... ’AprépiSos: Artemis, among her 
numerous functions, is a river-goddess, and in the Peloponnesos 
her worship is connected especially with the Kladeos and the 
Alpheios ("Apreyus "AAgerga). She has charge of rivers not only 
as a huntress, but as the representative of the Oriental Artemis. 
Pursued by Alpheios, she fled under the waters of the Ionian 
sea, and found rest by the fountain of Arethusa in Ortygia, where 
a temple was raised in her honor. Of course, Arethusa and Arte- 
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mis are one (comp. Telesilla, fr. 1: 48 “Aprepus, & xépat, | pevyor- 
ca Tov Addedy), but when Alpheios and Arethusa were united, 
Artemis, the virgin, and Arethusa were separated. Similar is 
the case of Kallisto. Comp. with this whole passage N. 1,1: 
dprvevpa cepvov “Addeod, | KAewvay Supaxooaav Oddos ’Oprvyia, | 
S€puvioy "Aprépidos, | Addov kacvyynta. Note also that the brother 
of Artemis appears in the corresponding sweep of the anti- . 
strophe. — as otk dep: O, 3, 26: Aarods inmocda Ouydrnp, fr. V. 
2,2: immav éAdretpavy. Hieron has a trinity of helpers, ’Aprepus 
morapia, ‘Epuns évayoyios, and KAuTémwAos Toceddwy (fr. XI. 33, 
2), whose enmity was so fatal to Hippolytos, favorite though he 
was of Artemis.—8. «xeivas: The preference for mares comes out 
distinctly in the famous description, So. El. 702. 734.—év xepot : 
Plastic. N.1,52: ey yepl... rwaooey, instead of yep rwdocor 
(instrum.).—oucAavious : “ With broidered reins,” 


*Avt. a. —9. ert: With ri@yor. For sing. comp. O. 9, 16.— 
Yoxéarpa: In Homer toxéapa. The word occurs only here in 
Pindar.—yepi 58dpq: Variously interpreted. As we say, “with 
both hands,” to show readiness. According to others the refer- 
ence is to Artemis and Hermes, y. 8. being an anticipation, like 
the plural in the schema Alemanicum.—10. évaydvios “Eppijs: Fa- 
miliar function of Hermes. Hor.Od.1,10: qui feros cultus homi- 
num recentum | voce formasti catus et decorae| more palae- 
strae. See 0.6,78: edapnoay Gedy kdpuka Arais Ovoiats | woAda 
84 woddaiow “Eppay ediocBéas, ds dyavas exer poipay 7 déOdwv. 
—aiyAdevta . . . kécpov: «, “reins and trappings.” Comp. jwia 
ovyadderra.—11, év: So for és in the Aeolic poems. Cf. v. 86; 
P. 5, 38; N. 7,31. ev, like Lat. in, originally took the acc., as 
well as the locative-dative. *évs (eis) was formed after the 
analogy of éé, with which it was constantly associated in con- 
trasts. By that time the -s of é& had lost its abl. force. Comp. 
uls like cis, karo like dvw, dmaGev like mpdadev, €umoday like éxmo- 
dev (Brugmann). On the preposition with the second member, 
see O. 9, 94.—1evorxddwa: “Obedient to the bit.” Only here, as 
if the chariot were the horses. In the few other compounds 
mevot- is active.—katagevyviy: Hieron. — 12. oOévos twmevov: Cf. 
O. 6, 22: cOévos fyidvav. — dpoorpiawav: Poseidon is so called, 
O. 8,48; N. 4, 86. — edpuBiav: O. 6, 58.— kadéwv Oedv: Comp. the 
story of Pelops, O.1,72: drvev Bapvxrumoy Etrpiawvay.—18, addows 
8€ tus, xré.: Pindar now passes to the praise of Hieron’s services 
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to the Lokrians, As is his manner, Kinyras is introduced to 
balance. “I have praised Hieron, favorite of Artemis and of 
Hermes, for his victory with the chariot. The Kyprians praise 
Kinyras, the favorite of Apollo and Aphrodite, for his royal and 
priestly work. The Lokrian virgin praises Hieron for his suc- 
cessful championship.”—érédeooev: Gnomic aorist. ‘‘ Pays,” as a 
tribute.—_14. ebayéa... tpvov: “The meed of a melodious song.” 
—itmow’ dperas: Contrast this clear accus. with the fading ydpw, 
the faded 8ikyv, which needs the article to vivify it (P. 1, 50). 
See O. 7, 16.—15. wedaSdovre: O. 1, 9.—Gphi Kiwipov: Kinyras 
was a fabulous king of Kypros, priest and favorite of Aphrodite. 
He was a great inventor, a kind of Jubal and Tubal Cain in one 
—a Semitic figure, it would seem—the man of the harp, "423, 
with whom we may compare Anchises, another favorite of Aph- 
rodite, of whom it is said, Hymn. in Ven. 80: madeir évOa kai 
évOa Starpvowv ktGapif¢e@y. The introduction of Kinyras, lord 
of the eastern island of Kypros, as a balance to Hieron, lord of 
the western island of Sicily, leads the poet to mention Apollo in 
this non-Pythian ode (see Introd.) as a balance to Artemis. A 
genealogical connection is the merest fancy. — 16. xpucoyaira: 
Voc. used as nom. Elsewhere ypucoxdpas, O. 6, 41; 7, 832. — 
epidna(e): If Pidtos is “own,” “made his own,” “marked him 
for his own.” See P. 1,18—’AmédAwv: Aphrodite and Apollo 
are often associated. So esp. in P. 9, 10, where Aphrodite re- 
ceives the spouse of Apollo. 


"Em, a’.—17, kridov: Lit. “Tame pet.” “Minion,” “ favorite,” 
“cherished.” —é&ye: Without an object. “Is in the van,” 
“leads,” or neg. “ cannot be kept back.” So N.7, 28: copia d¢ 
kNérre. Tapayotca pvdos. Comp. also O. 1, 108. — motvipos: 
dpeerrixy (Schol.). Echo of dow’ dperas. For wow, in a good 
sense, see P, 1, 59.—émLopéva: “In reverential regard.” Cf. O. 
2,6: drw.—t18, Acwopévee wat: Cf. O. 2, 18: & Kpdwe zai, P. 8, 
19: Zevdpkewoy vidv. Hieron was the son of Deinomenes, and his~~ 
son, after the Greek fashion, was also called Deinomenes, See 
P. 1, 58.—Zeupia ... wapSévos: The Lokrian women held an ex- 
ceptional position in Greece. Lokrian nobility followed the 
distaff side (comp. O. 9, 60) and Lokrian poetesses were famous. 
But here we have simply an expression of popular joy, such as 
virgins especially would feel, and Lokrian virgins would freely 
express—mpd Sénov: Why mpd déuwv? Why “haven under the 
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hill?” Why anything that gives a picture? P. 3,78: Marpi, 
Tay kodpar map €pov wpdOvpoyp avy Mavi péArovrat Oapd.—20. 
Spaxcio’ dodadkés: We might expect the pres., but the aor. of at- 
tainment is here the aor. of recovery, “ having gained the right 
to fearless glance.” For fear as expressed by the eye, comp. 
So. Ai. 139: me@dBnuat | mryvijs as Supa medeias, O. R. 1221: 
dvérvevodT ex oéOev kal KaTekoiunoa Toupov Oppa. The inner obj., 
with verbs of seeing, is familiar. So Spipd Brérrerw, Sewdy dépke- 
o6u. Pindar has dpavr ddkav (O. 9, 119).—21. échetpais: “ Be- 
hests,” usu. of exalted personages.—Igiova: The story of Ixion 
and his wheel has often been told. So in a famous (corrupt) 
passage of So. Phil. 676: Ady pev eEqxove’, dmwma & ob pada | Tov 
meAdrav Aéxrpav Tore Tv Atos | “IEiova(?) kar’ dpmuxa (dvrvya?) 84 
Spopdda dSéopuoy ds €daBev (others Badrev) 6 wayxparyns Kpdvov 
mais. The only important points that Pindar’s narrative sup- 
presses are the purification of Ixion from bloodguiltiness by Zevs 
kaOdpovos himself, and the intimacy of Zeus with the wife of 
Ixion. The former would not have been altogether consistent 
with v. 31, and the latter would have given a sinister meaning 
to dyavais dporBais (v. 24).—ratra: Namely, rov edepyéray . . . Ti- 
veo Oat. — 22. héyew: “ Teaches.” — 23. wavra: Here “round and 
round.’—«vAwS8dpevov: Instead of the more prosaic inf. See O. 
8, 6. — 24. GpotBais émorxopévous tiver®ar: Notice the fulness of 
the injunction. émo:yopévous, “ visiting,” “frequenting.” ‘To 
requite the benefactor with ever-recurring tokens of warm grati- 
tude.” 


Zrp. B’.—25. wap KpoviSais: Zeus and Hera. — 26. paxpév: 
“Great,” as P. 11, 52: paxporépe (?) .. dABq@.— 27. épdgoaro: P., like 
Homer, has no jpdoOn.—rav ... Adxov: Comp. O. 1,53.—etvai: The 
pl. of the joys of love. Cf. P. 9,13: émi yAukepais edvais, fr, 
1X. 1, 7%: eparewais év edvais, P. 11,25: evvvyot wdpayoy x otra. 
—28. dfdrav = drav. See P. 3, 24.—29. avip: He had presumed 
as if he were a god.—a0. é&alperov: Elsewhere in a good sense. 
There is a bitterness in the position, and in Xe also, as it recalls 
v. 26: yAvkdy EAdy Biorov.—31. TeA€Bovtt: Not historical pres. He 
is still in hell._—7d pév...8rv.., dru te: A double shift. On pev. 

. te, see O. 4, 18.—82, éppvdcov atpa: He slew his father-in- 
law, Deioneus.—mpdémoros: Aisch, Eum. 718: mpwroxrdvoicr T™poo- 
tporrais "I£iovos. — ov arep téxvas: He filled a trench with live 
coals, covered it slightly, and enticed Deioneus into it when he 
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came after the &va,—émépite Ovarois: é. = intulit (ignem fraude 
mala gentibus intulit), but livelier, “Brought the stain of 
kindred blood upon mortals,” “imbrued them with kindred 
blood.” 


’Avr. 3’.—33, peyadonevOcerow . .. Oaddpors: Stately plural. 
So 0. 7, 29; P. 4, 160.—34. éweiparo: Active more usual in this 
sense (N. 5, 30). — kar’ atrév, xré.: Not xa® airdv. P. does not 
use the compound reflexive. See O. 13, 53; P. 4,250. “To 
measure everything by one’s self,” 4. e. “to take one’s own meas- 
ure in every plan of life.” This is only another form of the 
homely advice of Pittakos to one about to wed above his rank: 
Tay kara cavtov da. P., like many other poets, has a genius for 
glorifying the commonplace. Comp. Aisch. Prom. 892 on un- 
equal matches.—a5. evvai S¢ wapdtporon . .. wore Kal Tov EXdvT(a): 
The MSS. have more xai rév ixovr. The quantity of ixoyr’ will 
not fit, an aorist fkéyr’ rests on IL. 9, 414, the sense of ixérny is 
marred by kat. Béckh’s qori koiroy idv7’ is ingenious, but coarse; 
éxovr is feeble. Schneidewin’s éAdyr’ is not bad, in view of P.’s 
harping on the word (vv. 26 and 30). The aor. is gnomic, and éei 
gives the special application. “ Unlawful couchings have many - 
a time plunged into whelming trouble even him that had won 
them.” Comp. the case of Koronis and Ischys (P. 3, 25).—38. 
awpémev: “ Was like unto.” Only here in P. with this sense.— 
39, avre: The reinforcing relative, “her, whom.” P.’s use of dare 
does not give ground for any supersubtle distinctions.—40. 
Zyvos wahkdpar: More delicate than the other story that Hera 
played the trick on him. Schol. Eur. Phoen. 1185.—kadév wijpa: 
P. perhaps had in mind Hes. Theog. 585: xadov xaxdv (of Pan- 
dora).—rerpdxvapov ... Serpdv: “The four-spoked bond” is the 
“four-spoked wheel.” The magic iynz (‘‘wry-neck”), used in 
love - incantations, was bound to just such a wheel. Cf. P. 4, 
214: mouiday ivyya rerpdkvapov Ovduvprdber | ev ddirm Cev- 
Eaca Kikdo | pawdd? dpyiv Kumpoyévera hépev | mpatov avOpwomo.or. 
It was poetic justice to bind Ixion to his own iynx wheel. End- 
less are the references to this symbol of mad love. See Theokri- 
tos’ Pharmakeutriai.éwpage: “ Effected,” “ brought about,” and 
not émpaéaro, I. 4 (5), 8. See note on dpérav, O. 1, 13. 


’Em. B'.—41. édv SdeOpov Sy’: A renewal of the close of the last 
line of the antistrophe with effective position. The breath is nat- 
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urally held at decudy. On the position of dy’, see P. 11, 22.— 
avddEar’: He received the message and delivered it, not in words, 
but by whirling on the wheel (v.23). Mitscherlich’s dvéeiEar’ has 
found much favor.—42. dvev ... Kaplrov = dyapw, “ Unblessed by 
the Graces.” Cf. dvev Oceod, O. 9, 111.—43. péva kai pévov: cai un- 
usual in such juxtapositions, and hence impressive. No mother 
like her; so, too, no offspring like this.—év8pdo.— dyOpamos.— 
yepaoddpov—ripioy. Without part or lot among men or gods.— 
vépous = Tois vourCopévors.—44. tpdhoroa: Dor. for tpéporca. So 
P.4,115; I. 1,48; 7 (8), 41.—Kévravpov: This name, of obscure 
origin, was applied to his descendants, properly ‘Immoxévravpou.— 
45, Mayvytibecow: P. 8,45: Mdyvyrt. . . Kevravpe.—46. advpois : 
With a like figure we say “spurs.” See P. 1, 30.—orpards: Is 
in apposition to the subject of éyévovro. “Out they came—a 
host marvellous to behold.” —48. 7& patpélev pev kata, Ta 8 Urrepbe 
marpés : “The dam’s side down, the upper side the sire’s.” Chi- 
asm is as natural to the Greek as mother’s milk; not so to us. 
parpddey is often used parallel with pyrpds. 


Srp. y'.—49. Ocds ... dvterar: “God accomplishes for himself 
every aim according to his desires.” Fedzis, “ pleasure,” “ wish,” 
shows here its kinship to volup. emi as in én’ edxa, P. 9, 96. 
The wish is crowned by fulfilment. The middle dyvera: is rare. 
—50. @eds: The emphatic repetition gives the key to the poem. 
See introd. —& = ds.— klye.. . wapape(Berar ... Zeapipe... mape- 
Sen(e): The gnomic aorist often varies with the present. Many 
examples in Solon, fr. XIII. (Bergk). See also Tyrtaios, fr. XII. 
(Bergk). In the absence of an aoristic present, the Greek often 
uses an aor. for concentrated action in the present with a con- 
scious contrast to the durative. See Plat. Phaidr. 247 B. So 
here kixe, ckauwe, wapéSox(e) are finalities, rapapeiBerae is pro- 
cess.—wrepdevr(a) = ravirrepov. Cf. P. 5,111: ravimrepos aierds. 
—aierdv: N. 3, 80: aierés dkis év roravois.— 51. Seddiva: Also 
proverbial. N. 6,72: SeAQivi kev | rdyos OC Grpas | eixdCouu 
MeAnoiay.—tw(a): “ Many a one,” tel. So P. 4, 86.—52. ewe 8e 
xpedv: For the connection, see introduction.—53, 8énos— djypya 
(Etym. Mag.).— a8wév: “ Excessive,” “I must avoid the repu- 
tation of a biting calumniator.”—54. éxas éév: P, was two hun- 
dred years later than Archilochos.—55. oyepév "Apyxioxov: A 
is a synonym for a virulent and ill-starred satirist. From such 
casual mention we should not imagine that the ancients placed 
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_A. only lower than Homer.—56. muawépevov: Not to be taken 
ironically. There is nothing unhealthier than unhealthy fat, 
and there is no necessity of an oxymoron. Comp. Shakesp. M. 
of V.i. 8,48: I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. Ar- 
chilochos is a fat and venomous toad that lives upon the vapor of a 
dungeon. A reference to Bakchylides is suspected, but the 
name does not fit the metre here.—rd wAovtetv ... Gpiorov: The 
Schol. interprets ré S€ émeruyydvew mAovrov pera codias apicrov, 
and so Aristarchos: edworudrarés €or 6 mAouTay kai codias dua 
rvyxdvev, 80 that we combine rixa with codias and mérpov with 
dpwcrov. “ Wealth, with the attainment of wisdom, is Fortune's 
best.” The position is bold, but not incredible. Others, with a 
disagreeable cumulation, ov tuxa métpov codias, “ with the at- 
tainment of the lot of wisdom.” But the two genitives cited 
from P. 9, 43: sodas IeOovs iepay pidordroy, are not at all par- 
allel, the relation there being that of a simple possessive. If 
Archilochos were alone involved, codias dpiorov might well 
mean is “the best part of the poetic art,” as “discretion is the 
better part of valor,” but codias here must be applicable to Hie- 
ron as well. 


*Avt. y'.— 57. vw €xets: Sc. 7d mAoureiy pera codias, vw may be 
neut. sing. Aisch. Choeph. 542, or pl. P. V. 55; So. El. 436. 624. 
—metrapetv = evdei~a, onujvar (Hesych.), “for showing them with 
free soul,” ‘‘so that thou canst freely show them.” Others read 
merropety = Sodvar, which would make vw refer to rd mAovreiy 
alone.—58. mpitavi: “Prince.” Used of Zeus P. 6, 24: xepavvdy 

. mpvtavy. — evorepdvev: “ Battlemented.” This is an early 
use of orépavos. Comp. O. 8, 32.—orpatot: Sc. woAod orparod. 
—59. wepi tx: 2. with the dat. of the stake, as, to some ex- 
tent, even in prose, “when wealth and honor are at stake.” 
So with dnypiopas, O. 13,45; pdpvarar, N.5,47; dyeAdarat, N. 10, 31; 
pox Giger, fr. IX. 2,6. On the preposition with the second mem- 
ber, see 0. 9, 94. — 61. xatva mpami8t wadapovel keved: “ (With) 
flabby soul, his wrestlings are all in vain.’—62. evavééa: The ship 
of the victor is wreathed with flowers.—orédov: Cogn. acc. to 
dvaBdcoua (Dissen). or. as “prow” is more poetical.—apq’ dperg : 
0.9, 14: dui waraicpacw poppeyy ededifav.—63. Kedadéwv: O. 
2, 2.—vedrari pév, xré.: Contrast chiastic, v.65: BovAal d€ mpe- 
oBvreoat.—pdoos ... wodéwov: “ Boldness in.” Cf. N.7, 59: réa- 
pav kadv.—64. edpctv: See O. 7, 89, and comp. P. 1, 49, 
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Er. y'.—65. iwwoodaow dvBpeoou: i., O. 8, 26, of Artemis, I. 4 
(5), 32, of Iolaos. These achievements refer mainly to Himera. 
—ovdrai 8 wpeoBirepar: Sc. i} Kara ry vedryra, or, as the Schol. 
says, imép thy vedrnra Bovdedy. “Elder than thy years.” P. 4, 
282: Keivos yap év mao véos, ev b€ Bovhais mpéaBus eykip- 
cats Exatovtaeret Buord, P. 5, 109.110: kpéooova pév ddtxias | vdov 
épBerar.—66. axlvBuvov éuot Féros: “Thy counsels, riper than 
thy age, furnish me with an utterance that runs no risk of chal- 
lenge to praise thee in full view of the whole account,” through 
the whole count. The two exhaustive excellences are Opdcos 
and evBovaia. If he is wise as well as brave, he has all the vir- 
tues. Comp. I. 4 (5),12: dv0 8€ ror (was dwroy podva rotpaivoyre 
tov GAmuucrov evavOei oly OAB@, | et Tus eb méoxwv Adyor éaddv 
dxovon ... mavr exeis, | et oe TovT@y poip’ édixorro Kaddv. — 67. 
xatpe: So N. 3, 76: yaipe, Pidos, where we have, as here, praise 
of the victor, farewell, and commendation of the poet’s song.— 
768e pév: This would seem to indicate that the pédos here sent 
was different from the Kaordpeoy, but P.’s handling of péy and 
6é is so peculiar, not to say tricky, that Béckh has a right to set 
up the antithesis méumera: pev 76d¢ péAos, dOpnoov dé rd Kaord- 
petov.— kata Poiviacay éprohdy: x., “like.” Phoenician ware was 
costly, being brought from afar,—69. 76 Kaorépeov: Comp. I. 1, ~ 
16: } Kaoropeio i} Ioddov évappdEar vw tuve. The Kaordpetov 
was an old Spartan battle-song, the rhythm anapaestic, like the 
éuBarnpia, the mood Doric, the accompaniment the flute. P. 
uses it as a tmmetos vduos, in honor of victory with horse and 
chariot (Castor gaudet equis); the mood is Aiolian, and the 
accompaniment the @épyy£. Some suppose that the K. was an- 
other poem to be sent at a later time, hence dpycoy, as if the 
prince were bidden descry it coming in the distance: others 
that the K. is the last part of the poem, which P. made a present 
of to Hieron, together with a batch of good advice. The figure 
of the Phoenician cargo runs into the antithesis. The Doric 
king might have expected a Doric lay, but this Kastoreion, with 
its Aiolian mood, is to be viewed kindly (AéAav dOpycov) for the 
sake of the Doric @épyey£—Apollo’s own instrument. Comp. O. 
1,100: eye dé crehavdca | Keivoy immeio vom | Alodnide pods 
na, and yet 1,17: Awpiav ard ddpptyya macoddov AdpBav(c).— 
70. xapw: Before its genitive only here in P.—éwraxtimov: The 
old Terpandrian heptachord. N. 5,24: ddppeyy AmdAdov € wr d- 
yrwooor xpucée mAdkrpw Siokov.— 71, dvrdpevos: Absolute, 
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“Coming to meet it, receive it”—the Phoenician ware again. 
Pindar’s power of parenthesis is great. The farewell (v. 67) 
suggested the commendation, or, if need be, the justification of 
his poem, and he now returns to the characteristic of his hero. 
An unprepared break at v. 72 is not likely.—72. yévov’ otos éoot 
paédv: The necessity of connection makes paéwy refer to the 
praise of the victor. ‘Show thyself who thou art, for I have 
taught it thee.’ Some take paééy as part of the wish or com- 
mand, yévow... pabdy—=pdors has no satisfactory analogy in Pin- 
daric grammar, nor does it give any satisfactory transition. P.’s 
contempt of mere mechanical learning, as shown O.2,95: paddvres 
8€ AdBpor . . . dkpavra yapverov has suggested a combination with 
niéwv (Bergk ), in which the learned ape is contrasted with 
Rhadamanthys, who is doubtless rodha cidas gua (O. 2, 94), but 
the position of ro. in paddy Kadds rou is hardly credible, to say 
nothing of the quotation by Galen below.—i®wv; A young ape. 
—rapa nwaoiv: “In the judgment of children.” The ape was 
a favorite in the nursery then as he is now. Galen, de Usu Part. 
1, 22: Kadds rot miOnkos mapa mao aiei, pyoi tes TOy Tadaav, 
dvapipynokey tpas os cori dOvppa yedoiov matCévtwav maisey TodTo 
7d (gov. Instead of mapa d¢ ‘Padaydydu, P. changes the form of 
the antithesis. 


Srp. &'.—78. kadés: Child-like and lover-like repetition. The 
ape is said to have been introduced into Greek fable by Archi- 
lochos, and the mention of the ape here may have called up the 
image of the fox below without any inner nexus. An_ allusion 
to.the Archilochian fable of “the Ape and the Fox” seems to be 
out of the question. “Show thyself thyself. Care naught for 
the judgment of those that be mere children in understanding. 
Thy judge is Rhadamanthys.” —et wémpayev: Rhadamanthys 
owes his good fortune to his judicial temper. Comp. O. 2, 83: 
Bovdais ev épOaior ‘Padapavvos | dv marnp éxet [Kpdvos] éroipoy 
ait mdpedpov. Of the three judges in Hades, Aiakos—usually 
the first met by the new-comer—is in P. only the great Aeginctan 
hero, except in I. 7 (8), 24, where he is represented as a judge over 
the daipoves. Minos does not appear.—dpevav ... kapmév: So N. 
10,12. Famous in Aischylos’ description of Amphiaraos is the 
line 8. c. Th. 593: BaOeiay droxa bia hpevds Kap rovpevos.—tA, 
évSobev: The wiles of the deceivers do not penetrate the deep 
soil. —75. ola: See O. 1, 16. Half exclamatory. If with the 
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MSS., Bporéy, “Such things (dmdra:) always sort with the acts 
of whisperers!” So émera, O. 2, 24. If with Heindorf, Bporo, 
“Such things always haunt a man by the devices of whispefers !” 
—Bporév: Used like dvdp&v, so that Widupor Bporoi = Widupiorai, 
but 8. is hardly so colorless in P.— 76. apgorépos: “To both 
parties,” the prince and his slandered friends, 76 d:aBadAopévo 
kal t@ mpds dv StaBdddAerat (Schol.).—tmodrves: Bockh has trro- 
gavries, Bothe timodpdropes. ‘Secret speakings of calumnies” 
for “secret calumniators” does not satisfy. We want a masc. 
subst. Some MSS. have tmodavries from daivw.— 77. dpyais: 
See P. 1, 89.—dtevés = ravreAds. P. has proudly compared him- 
self to the Aids dpvis Oeios, O. 2, 97, and it may be well to remem- 
ber that the eagle and the fox were not friends, acc. to the fabu- 
list Archilochos, and that the eagle was the “totem” of the Aia- 
kidai and of Aias, Pindar’s favorite, a straightforward hero (N. 8, 
28 foll.).—78, foll. The usual interpretation gives the whole pas- 
sage to one voice. “ But what good does this do to the fox (the 
whisperer). I, Pindar, am a cork not to be sunk by his arts. I 
know it is impossible fora crafty citizen to utter a word of power 
among the good, and, though by his fawning he makes his way, 
I do not share his confidence. My plan is: love thy friend and 
cheat thine enemy—the enemy alone is fair game. The man of 
straightforward speech hath the vantage- ground everywhere, 
under every form of government.” In the introduction I have 
suggested two voices, —- Kep8ot: To me convincing emendation 
of Huschke for xépde. xepde is a popular name for fox, Ar. Eq. 
1068. First Voice: “But what doth Master Reynard gain by his 
game?” The pun in kepdoi. . . képdecor is obvious. The proy- 
erb dddmn€ Swpodoxeira is taken from Kratinos’ parody (2, 87 
Mein.) of Solon’s celebrated characteristic of the Athenians, fr. 
11,5 (Bergk): tpéov cis pev exaotos Ghd meKos txvect Baiver.— 
79, Gre yap... GApyas: Second Voice: “ His gain is to be an dua- 
xov kaxdy (v.76). He can say: I am a cork that is always 
atop, though all the rest be under water. I am a cat, and always 
fall on my feet.” Fennell, who, like the others, understands the 
poet to speak of himself, allegorizes thus: “The net is the band 
of contemporary poets; the heavy parts are those of poor and 
precarious repute, who try to drag down the cork, Pindar.”— 
eivdduov wévov: Toil of the sea. So Theokr. 21, 39: SeAwdv ds 
xaréOapbov ev eivadiotgse mévotce.— 80, oxevas érépas: The 
duddrepor above mentioned—the whole world outside of the 
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slanderer.—¢eAdds Ss: The comparison is not so homely in Greek 
as in English. “Cork” could hardly be used with us in elevated 
poetry, but Aisch. Choéph. 505: maides yap dvdpi KAyddves cwrn- 
prot | Oavdvre* peAdoi & ds dyovor Sixrvoy | rov ex BvO0d koarhpa 
o@(ovres Aivov. “Our withers are unwrung” might be as im- 
possible for an un-English poet.—éApas: With a@amriotos. 


’Apr. 8'.—81. First Voice: “ But you are, after all, a mere cork. 
You have no weight. A deceitful man cannot utter a word of 
power among the good (the conservatives).”—é8vvara: So O. 1, 
52: dopa, P. 1, 84: éouxdra. — 82. aorév: d. is much more fre- 
quently used by P. than odirns, as he prefers orpards to Sapos. 
See O. 6,7.—Second Voice: “ Well, what of that? The deceit- 
ful man fawns and makes his way thus.”—pdv: Often used to 
meet objections. Cf. P. 1, 63.-—catvwv: Specifically of the dog. 
See P. 1, 52.—ayév: The MS. dyav has the first syllable short. dyn, 
“bend,” is not the doubling of the fox, but the peculiar fawning 
way in which the dog makes an arc of himself. J.H.H. Schmidt 
reads avddy and comp. for diamdéxet P. 12, 8: otArov Opavoy Sxa- 
wr €x €,—Brawdéxer: Commentators comp. Aischin. 3, 28: dyridta- 
mhéxet mpos TovTo edbvs, but there the metaphor is from the twists 
and turns of wrestlers. Here we are still with the dog.—83. ot For 
petéxw Opdoeos: First Voice: “I do not share his confidence.” Opd- 
cos in a good sense, v. 63.—didov ein gudetv, cré.; Second Voice: 
“T do not deny the claims of friendship ; it is only mine adversary 
that I seek to circumvent.” Others think this perfectly consist- 
ent with the antique morality of a man like Pindar. Comp. I. 3 
(4), 66: xp1 dé wav epdovra pavpaoa tov exOpdv, Archiloch. fr. 65 
(Bergk): &v & émiorapat péya | rov kaxas pe Spavra Sewois avrapei- 
BeoOa xakots. P. is supposed to say: “Let my adversary play 
the monkey, the fox, the dog; I can play the wolf.” -Requital in 
full is antique; crooked ways of requital are not Pindaric.—84. 
trrofevoopat: Incursionem faciam, Dissen. It is more than that; 
it involves overtaking. The persistency and surprise of the 
wolf’s pursuit are the points of comparison. — 85. @dA(a): Ad- 
verbial. — 86. év—és: See v.11. The First Voice closing the 
debate.—vépov: “Constitution,” “form of the state.” —et@iyhoo- 
gos: In opposition to the 6dol cxodvai, oxoAcat dmdrae (fr. XI. 76, 
2).—wpoéper: ‘Comes to the front.”—87. mapa tupavviii: As if 
mapa tupdvvors.-—6 AdBpos orpatds: Milton's “fierce democratie.” 
— 88, of gopot: The aristocracy. — xp} Se mpds Cedv obn epifery: 
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The neg. ovx, as if he were about to say dda épew eAadhpas 
émavyéviov (vydv. As it stands, it looks like a licentious ovx 
with the inf., of which there are very few. The connection is 
shown in the introduction. Though the straightforward man 
has the lead in every form of state, yet his enemies have some- 
times the upper hand, and we must not quarrel with God for 
this. But the envious do not wish him to have anything at all, 
and so they overreach themselves, and come to harm. 


°Er. 8. — 89. avéxe: As in So. 0. C. 680: xicody dvéxovca, 
“upholding,” “holding high.”—ra retvev: The fortuncs of the 
whisperers.—édoxev: As there is no metrical reason for not using 
did@ow, we may accept a contrast between continued and concen- 
trated action. See v. 59.—90. iatver: O. 2,15; 7,48; P.1, 11.— 
ord0pas: orddun is ypazpn, N.6,8. The Schol. thinks of a measur- 
ing-line. The measuring-line has two sharp pegs. The measurer 
fastens one in the ground and pulls the cord tight, in order to 
stretch it over more space than it ought to cover (mepiccas). 
In so doing he runs the peg into his own heart. Hermann finds 
an allusion to the play dveAxvorivda, still played everywhere. 
This would make éAxdpevor reciprocal, “one another,” and ord- 
Opas a whence-case, but for mepiooas we should have to read 
meptooaes. On the other interpretation, ordOpas is the gen. of the 
hold, as in P. 9, 182: mapOévov xedvay yepi yetpos Edov. Schnei- 
dewin has noticed the play on éAkdémevor and €Akos.—91. éG... 
kapdia: As if “one’s heart” for “their heart.” —92. daa... tTv- 
xetv: ruyydvw often takes a pronominal neut. acc.—dpovrift pm- 
ttovrat: “ Are planning with anxious thought.” — 93. dépew... 
tvyév: Yet another animal. This whole fabulistic passage seems 
to point to court pasquinades. A reference to Hieron’s secret 
police of draxovorai, ‘ eavesdroppers,” and moraywyides (-dat), 
“ tale-bearers,” Aristot. Pol. 5, 11, is to me incredible. — 94. wort 
kévtpov ... Aaktifgev: A homely proverb familiar to us from 
Acts [9,5] 26,14. Doubtless of immemorial antiquity in Greece, 
Aisch. P. V.323; Ag. 1624; Eur. Bacch.795.—96. &8évra = dddvra. 
Cf. O. 3,1; 7,17. 


PYTHIA III. 


Tus poem, which is not so much an émwviktov as a Consolatio ad 
Hieronem, is classed with the émuvixca because it celebrates the vic- 
tories that Hieron gained with his race-horse Depévixos (v.74) at 
Delphi, Pyth. 26 and 27 (Ol. 78, 3, and 74, 3, 486 and 482 B.c.). 
According to Béckh, the composition of the poem belongs to a 
much later period, Ol. 76, 3 (474 3B.c.). Earlier than Ol. 76,1 
(476 B.c.) it cannot be, for Hieron is called Airvaios (v. 69), and 
Aitna was founded in that year. Later than Ol. 76, 3 it cannot 
well be, for in that year Hieron won a chariot-race at Delphi, of 
which no mention is made in this poem. Béckh thinks that the 
ode was composed shortly before P. 1, probably to celebrate the 
recurrent date of the previous victories. Hieron was suffering 
(comp. P. 1,50), and hence the blending of corgratulation and 
consolation. The “historical” allusions to scandals in Hieron’s 
family and to the quarrels of the court physicians are all due to 
the fancy of the commentators. 


The drift of P.3 seems to be plain enough. Hieron is victo- 
rious, but suffering, and he must learn that the gods give two 
pains for one pleasure, and be content to have only one against 
one. To expect more is to reach out to what is not and cannot 
be. To this lesson the poet leads up step by step. So in the 
very beginning of this ode he himself sets an example of the im- 
patient yearning he condemns. “ Would that the old Centaur, 
the master of Asklepios, the great healer, were alive!” A poet, 
Pindar longs for the control of leechcraft, and does not recognize 
his own ambition until other examples of disappointment pass 
before his eyes. Such an example is Koronis, mother of Askle- 
pios. This was her sin: she had one love, she wanted yet an- 
other (v.25). Asklepios himself comes next. He was a leech 
of wide renown—a benefactor to his kind—but he was a slave 
to gain (v.54). This was his sin, and, like his mother, he per- 
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ished (v. 57), And now the poet draws the moral. ‘ Mortals 
must seek what is meet for mortals, and recognize where they 
stand, what is their fate.” The wish is renewed, but this time 
with a sigh. The poet is not satistied with paying Hieron his 
homage in music, he yearns to bring him the master of healing 
and gain a double share of favor. It must not be; he cannot 
cross the water with this double joy (v.72). He must be content 
to stay at home and make vows to the goddess at his door (v. 77). 
This lesson Hieron and Hieron’s poet must divide: éy map’ éohédy 
mpata ovvdvo Saiovrat Bporois | dOdvaro (v.81). That is the rule. 
Make the best of it. Look at Peleus. Look at Kadmos (vv. 87, 
88). They heard the Muses, as Hieron heard Pindar’s songs. 
One married Harmonia, one Thetis (vv. 91, 92). Both saw the 
sons of Kronos banqueting with them, both received bridal gifts 
of the gods. But three daughters brought threefold sorrow to 
Kadmos. True, one daughter’s couch was shared by Zeus (v. 99), 
yet this is only one joy to three sorrows. Against the bridal of 
Thetis set the death of Achilles (v. 100), an only son, and so more 
than a double sorrow. ‘“ Enjoy, then, what thou mayest while 
thou mayest in the changing breezes of fortune, in the ticklish 
balance of prosperity. This be our creed. Fit thy will to God's 
will. Pray for wealth. Hope for fame. Fame rests on song. 
Nestor and Sarpedon—the one who lost bis noble son, the other 
lost to a divine sire—live on in lays. Few achieve this” (vv. 102- 
115). And so the poem ends with the tacit pledge that Hieron 
shall live on in P.’s song as they in Homer’s. 


The rhythms are dactylo-epitrite (Dorian). 

The distribution of the elements is different from that of an 
ordinary émuvixiov. The myth, with a slight introduction, takes 
up nearly half the poem. Indeed, the whole ode is a picture- 
gallery of mythic troubles. We have at full length Koronis and 
Asklepios, who were guilty; with less detail Kadmos and Peleus, 
who were innocent; and, in mere outline, Nestor and Sarpedon— 
Nestor, who was lord among the third generation but to see Anti- 
lochos die; Sarpedon, who was mourned by Zeus himself. But 
all this sorrow is lost in the light of poetry. 


3rp. a’.—1, Xefpwva: Cheiron was the great mythical healer 
and teacher; he gave Machaon healing drugs (Il. 4, 219), and 
taught Achilles medicine (Il. 11, 882), The Xeipwves of Kratinos 
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was a plea for a return to the old training, of which Achilles was 
the mythical example. See N. 3, 43, foll.— @udvpiSav: So the 
Centaur is called, P. 9,32. Comp. N. 8,48: @irdvpas év Sépous.— 
2. Gperépas ard yAdooas: Contrast to xowdy Féros. Something 
more was expected of the poet than such an every-day utterance. 
P. apologizes, as it were, on the ground of the naturalness of the 
wish. It was on everybody’s tongue then. P.5, 107: dvdpa xeivoy 
emawvéovtt ouveToi* Neydpevoy épéw.—4. yovov ..- Kpdvov: Cf. 
N. 3,47: Kpoviday Kévravpov.—IlaMtov: His cave was on Pelion 
(P. 9, 30), a mountain full of medicinal herbs.—®p(a) = 6jp(a) : 
“Centaur.” So called Il. 1, 268; 2, 743; as well as P. 4, 119.— 
aypétepov: “Upland,” as in Chapman’s Homer, with the same 
note of ruggedness—5. av8pav pitov— girdvOpwrov: A contrast to 
his name, 7p. Cheiron was dixatdraros Kevratpoy (Il. 11, 832),.— 
Opéwev ... rextova: Op. like edidakev, “ bred.” — 6. yurapkéss: The 
o must be lengthened to save the metre. Comp. O. 6, 108: zov- 
répedav, P. 4, 184: rd6dr, 11,38: rpr0ddv.—7. pda: So Fodas, P. 
1, 53. 


*Avr. a’.-—8. Preytia: The myth was taken from the "Hota: of 
Hesiod, a xardAoyos yuvaxay, or list of heroines to whom the 
gods had condescended. The story of Koronis is an especially 
good exemplification of the difference between epic and lyric 
narrative. Epic narrative is developed step by step. “The 
lyric poet gives the main result briefly in advance, and follows 
it up by a series of pictures, each of which throws light on 
the preceding” (Mezger).—9. mpiv reAéooat: “ Before having 
brought to term,” “before she had borne him the full time.” 
Eur. Bacch. 100: @rexev 3° dyixa Moipar | réAXecav ravpdKepwy 
Oedv.—xproeors: P.1, 1.—10. “Aprépidos: A. kills women, Apollo 
men.—11. év OaAdpo: With Sapeioa, an additional touch of color. 
The MSS. have eis ’Aida(o) Sdpov ev Paddy xaréBa, which would 
give a quibbling tone, “‘ went to Hades without leaving her cham- 
ber;” nor is a lingering death implied by éy Oadduo. Artemis 
is expected to kill queens éy peydpour (Od. 11, 198); Artemis 
smites Aribas’ daughter, who stole Eumaios, by hurling her into 
the hold of the pirate vessel (Od. 15, 479); and it was meet that 
the wanton Koronis should be slain ép dakdpo—not in her cham- 
ber, but in the bed of Ischys.—12. ylverar: “ Proves.” —éamodAav- 
plEaiod viv: Sc. réy yddov.—13. &pmAaxiavor: Homeric plural, not 
common in Pindar. dvopéas (P. 8, 91; N. 8, 20; I. 8 [4], 29) is 
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not exactly parallel.—atvycev ydpov: Cf. Eur. Or. 1092: fs Aéxos 
¥ émqveca (Dind. mor’ jveca), and 1672: kal A€xrp’ émgvec(a).— 
14, dxerpexdua: So the best MS., and not dkepoexdua. Comp. Ov. 
Trist. 3,1, 60: intonsi candida templa dei, and the deserip- 
tion of Iason, P.4, 82. A. is ever young. 


Er. a'.—15. owdppa... calapdv: «., because divine.—16. euew 
éMOetv: Subj. of eAGeiy is tpdmelav.—tpdmefav vupdiav :* Koronis 
should have waited until the birth of the son of Apollo, and then 
have married. The gods were tolerant of human successors.— 
17. waphdvev iayav tpevaiov: P. 12,19: addav rdphavor pédos. 
On the shield of Achilles, Il. 18,493: odds & ipévatos dpapee: | 
kodpor & dpynoripes ediveoy, év 8 dpa roiow | addol poppeyyés Te 
Boy éxyov.— 18, ota: Loose reference to dpevaioy. Cf. P. 1, 73. 
—19. tnroxovpiferO(ar): “Such petting, playful strains as girl- 
mates love to utter in even-songs.” In the even-songs of the 
bridal the maids were wont to use the pet name, “baby name” 
(imoxépiopa), of the bride, while they indulged in playful allu- 
sions to her new life.—20. jjpato tav amedvrwv: Nikias warns the 
Athenians against this ducépwras civas ray dm dvrav (Thuk. 6, 
13). Lys. 12,78: rév drévray émdupav. Theokr.10,8: otdapa 
ro. ouvéBa woOécat Twa THY atredyvT@y.—ola Kal wohdol md- 
Gov, xré.: Pindar unfolds a moral as Homer unfolds a compari- 
son. A reference to Hieron and foreign physicians (dmedvrav), 
which Hermann suggests, is altogether unlikely, not to say ab- 
surd.—21. pddov... orig: A common shift, as in “kind who;” 
only we follow with the plural.—22, aioyivev: “Putting shame 
on.” —warratve ta wépow: O.1,114: pnkére ranrawe 16 po tov.— 
23. perapovia: P. multiplies synonyms to show the bootlessness 
of the quest. The seekers are “ futile,” the object is ‘‘ unsubstan- 
tial,” the hopes “ unachievable.” Cf. O. 1, 82, and 14, 6.—@npevov . 
Cf. N..11, 47: xepdéwv S€ xpi) pérpov On pevéper. 


Srp. B'.—24. goxe: “Caught.” On the ingressiveness, see O. 
2, 10.—rovatrav peyddov: Keep the words separate.—dfdrav = 
drav. P.2,28. Note the quantity.—25. Aijpa Kopwvides: “ Wil- 
ful Koronis.” Cf. 0. 6, 22: oAévos nysdvav, 1, 88: Oitvoudou 
Biay, and note on 8,68. It may be of some significance that 
she was the sister of the wilful hero Ixion, who came to his bad 
end by etivai mapdrporo: (P. 2, 35).—&évov: Ischys, as we are told 
below (v. 31).—27. oxomdv: Used of the gods (O. 1, 54), but esp. 
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of Apollo. 0.6, 59: ro€oépov Addou Beodudras o kom 6 v.—paro« 
Sékw: See Bur. Ion, 228: emi & dodderowor | pp Aove pa) mapir és 
puxdv.—téccats (Aeolic) =rvydy. Comp. réfov.— 28. Aofias : 
There is, perhaps, » play on Aogds and edOdraros, “ crooked” and 
“ straight.”—K«owave (Dor.) = xowavi = pnvury. Hesiod says (fr. 
90) that a raven told it to Apollo. Pindar delights to depart 
from the popular version in little points that affect the honor of 
the gods; hence the emphasis laid on the mayra Ficavtt vo@.— 
wap(a)-..vdw: As it were “in the courts of.” He did not go 
out of himself. The Schol. dulls the expression by mapa rod vdov 
mrvOopevov.—yvopay mOdv: For the MS. yaya memOov. may = 
metoas. The acc. yrouay gives the finer sense. Apollo forced 
conviction on his will, his heart. So also Mezger, who cites for 
this use of yy. 0. 3,41; 4,16; P.4,84. Fennell prefers “judg- 
ment” to “heart.” — 29. Floavt. = ciddr. Cf. P. 4, 248: oipoy 
ioape Bpaxiv.—wWevdéov 8 odx amrerar: Neither deceiving nor 
deceived. Cf. P.9,46: oé, rov od Oepiroy pevder Oryeiv.—s0. 
épyous otre BovAais: On the omission of the former negative, 
comp. P. 10, 29. 41. 


*Avt. B'.—31. Hiterida: Ischys, son of Elatos, seems to have 
been a brother of Aipytos (O.%, 36), who was an Arkadian lord. 
— 32, fewlav xolrav = xoiray Eévov. “ Couching with a stranger.” 
— 88. Gpapaxéro: Homer’s dyatudkeros suits all the Pindaric 
passages. See P. 1, 14.—34. Aaxépeav: In Thessaly. Van Her- 
werden has called attention to the resemblance between Koronis 
of Lakereia and Hesiod’s Aaképuta kopavn (O. et D. 745),—«pnpvoi- 
ow: Specifically of “ bluffs.” 0. 3, 22: xpnuvois *AAdeov. — dai- 
pov: Where we should blame her mad passion, her Ajpa. — 
érepos = 6 xaxorroids (Schol.). N.8,3: rév pev depos dvdyKas xepot 
Baordtes, €repov & érépars. So often after P., mAéov Odrepov 
moteiv, dyaba }} Odrepa. “The daipwv repos is one of the notes by 
which Bentley detected the false Phalaris. See ‘ Letters of Pha- 
laris, p. 247 (Bohn and Wagner),” C. D. Morris.—36. apa: See 
O. 3, 21.—mwoddav... HAav: Inevitable expansion of the moral. 
See v. 20. The sentence is proverbial, as in James 3, 5: idov, 
driyov mip HALKny UAnv dvanrer.— 37. omépparos: O. 7, 48: 
onéppa... Proyds, Od.5,490: oméppa mupds color. 


"Em. 2'.—88. telyer ... év Evdivw: On the pyre—39. wédas... 
‘Agaiorov: P. 1,25: ‘A@aicroto kpovvovs. The person of Hephai- 
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stos is little felt, but it can always be brought back as in ‘Hai. 
otou kives, “sparks,” Alexis, fr. 146 (3, 452 Mein.).—40. od«éru: 
Apollo has been struggling with himself. Cf. 0.1, 5.—41. dpév 
== hpérepov, but hyérepov = eudy, and does not refer to Koronis. 
“Our” would be a human touch. Here it is the selfish “my.” 
P. 4, 27: dyots = €uois. —ddécoar: The MSS. dréoa. 6rérOar 
would not be so good. He had killed the mother, and so was 
about to kill the child.—42. parpis Bapetq otv wag: The same 
principle as Aja Kopavidos (v. 25). The ill-fate of the mother 
= the ill-fated mother. — 43. Bapar. 8 év mpdtw: An exaggera- 
tion of rpirdr@, which Aristarchos preferred, after Il. 18, 20: rpis 
pev dpéEar’ idy (MovedSv), 7d 8¢ tét paroy tkero réxpop (Schol.). 
Bergk suggests réprm (Aeol.) = pire. See note on O. 8, 46.— 
vexpov: There is no good fem.—44. Shove: Imperfect of vision, 
in an intercalated clause. So the best MS. d:iépave would he 
an unusual intransitive, “flamed apart,” literally “shone apart,” 
‘opened a path of light.” The flames were harmless to him.— 
45, 88dar: The old final infinitive.—46. avOpdmoucw: More sym- 
pathetic than dyéparer. 


Srp. y.—47. abropdtov: In contradistinction to wounds.—48. 
tvvdoves: The sphere of partnership and companionship is wider 
in Greek than in English. We usu. make the disease, not the 
sufferer, the companion. See Lexx. under cdveuut, cvvoxd, ovv- 
valo.—50. Sepwo wupl: Sunstroke. Perh. “Summer fever.”—51. 
éfayev: “ Brought out,” still used by the profession.—rots pév: 
Resumes the division indicated, v. 47.—padaxais éraoSais: In- 
cantations were a regular part of physic among the Greek med- 
icine-men. The order is the order of severity: So. Aias, 581: 
ov mpos larpot cood | Opociv em@Sas mpds ropavre mipari.— 
aphérov...mlvovras...mepdrtov: P. breaks what seems to him 
the hateful uniformity by putting wivovras instead of a causative, 
such as qumicxey, or an abstract, such as morots,—52. wpocavea: 
“Soothing potions.” — wepdarrav ... ddppaxa: ‘Swathing with 
simples.” Plasters and poultices are conspicuous in early leech- 
craft. mepantav (Aeolic) = mepidarov. So N. 11, 40: wepddous. 
—53. ropats gotacev dp0ovs: rouy is the regular surgical word 
for our “ knife,” and the pl. gives the temporal effect of réuvav. 
P. makes in goracey a sudden and effective change to the finite 
verb, so as to be done with it. Comp. 0.1,14; P.1,55.  iords 
would be feeble. To punctuate at ¢fayev- and make rovs per 
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... tods 8é mpooavéa depend on Zoracer is to efface the growth of 
the sentence and the rhythm. The methods are in the durative 
tenses, the results in the complexive (aorist). 


"Avr. y'.—54. SéBerar: “Is a thrall,” “is in bondage.” Sdetrac 
would mean “lets itself be enthralled by.” The instr. dative 
is the regular construction.—55. érpamev .. . kopica:: P. 9, 47: 
épare... nappdpev. The prose aporpérety has lost its color.— 
éydvopt: Cf. P. 10,18: dydvopa wAodrov, and O. 1,2: peydvopos .. . 
mAovrov. One cannot help thinking of xypjyara xpnpar’ dynp (I. 2, 
11). See Plato’s criticism of this passage, Resp. 3, 408, B.C. — 
56. dv8p(a): Hippolytos, son of Theseus, acc. tothe Schol. Comp. 
Verg. Aen. 7, 765-774.—koptoa: N. 8,44: ready puyay copiéat | 
od pot Suvardy.—57. ahoxdra: Sc. davdr@.—xepot: 0.9, 82: oxdra- 
Rov rivake xepoiv. The addition of “hand” does not give the 
same vigor in English.— dapdotv: The Hesiodic fragment tells 
only of the death of Asklepios (Athenag. Leg. p, 134). — 58. 
évéonipapev: “ Brought crashing down.”—59. @varais ppactv: De- 
pends on éorkdra, and is not dat. of manner (Dissen) to pacrevéper, 
modesta mente, Cf. 1.4 (5), 16: Ovara Ovaroice mpéret.—t0, 75 wap 
mwodds: P. 10,62: dpovrida ray wap odds (I. 7,13: rd... mpd 
nodds), “that which stretches from the place of the foot,” “our 
nearest business.” —otas eipév aioas: As Archilochos says: yi- 
yrooke & oios puopos dvOpamous exe. atcas: Gen. of the owner. 


"Er. y'.— 61. otra youxd: P. is addressing himself and swinging 
back to his theme. ‘ Asklepios sought to rescue a man fordone. 
We must seek only what is meet, see what is before us, what are 
the limits of our fate. Seek not the life of the immortals, my. 
soul; do the work of the day, play thy humble part to the end. 
And yet, would that I could bring the double delight of health 
and poesy; would that my song had power to charm Cheiron! 
Then the unreal would be achieved by the real, health which I 
cannot bring by poesy which I do.” ida Woyd of Hieron would 
be too sweet. It is more likely that P. is taking a lesson to 
himself. — Biov &8dvarov—75 eEoporodeOa trois Geois (Schol.).— 
62. Trav 8 gyrpaxtov Gvtbet paxavav: “Exhaust all practicable 
means,” “drain each resource.”—68, et 8&8... évat(e): Wish felt 
in the condition.—64. pedrydpves Spvor: So O. 11 (10), 4; N. 8, 
4,—66. dvpdow: The plural is part of the shyness with which 
the poct alludes to Hieron’s disorder.—eppav véowv: “ Fevers.” 
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—67. 4 twa Aarot8a, xré.: “Some one called (the son) of Lato- 
ides, or son of the Sire;” Asklepios or Apollo, son of the great 
Sire Zeus. Bergk suggests # warépa=’Amd\Aw.—68. Kai Kev... 
prov: This shows that the poem was composed in Greece, and 
not in Sicily.—Toviav . . . @ddkagoav: Elsewhere (N. 4, 53) called 
"Idvioy répov.—69. *ApéBoveav: The famous fountain of Ortygia 
(P. 2, 6), called N. 1,1: dumvevpa cepvov ’Adpeod.—Airvaiov févov : 
See P. 1. 


Srp. 8’.—70. véper: “ Rules” without an object.—71. dorois: Seems 
to mean here the rank and file of the citizens (O. 13, 2).—é@yaQois : 
The optimates, doubtless, for they are “the good” to a Dorian.— 
72. xdpitas = ydppara.—73, tyleav...xpvodav: See P. 1,1; and 
for the praise of health; comp. Lucian’s De lapsu inter salutan- 
dum.—képév r(e): On the effect of re in twinning the two xdpires, 
see O. 1, 62.—ad0dov IIv@iwv: Depends on oreddvars. So N. 5,5: 
maykpatiov arépavoy.—atyhav otepdvois: Cf. O. 1, 14: dyAaitera 
S€ Kai povotkas é€v adoro, and O.11 (10), 18: kécpov emt orepdve 

. ddupedy Kehadnow. The song lends additional lustre to the 
lustrous crowns. The plur. on account of the victories of Phere- 
nikos.—74. Bepévikos: O. 1, 18.—év Kippq word: Kirrha was the 
Delphian hippodrome. The victory was won at least eight years 
before. —'75. apt: Out of construction. Elsewhere in P. with 
acc. and inf.—dos: Acc. to J. H. H. Schmidt, dos is the light 
of joy (0. 10 [11], 25; I. 2,17), péyyos, for which we here have 
aiyAay, is the light of glory (0. 2, 62; P. 9, 98; N. 8,64; 9, 42). 


"Apr. 8.—77. @dA(4): “ Well,” since that may not be.—érevga- 
o0a.: ‘ Offer a vow to,” not simply “ pray.”—ébédw: See P. 1, 62. 
—78. Marpi: Magna Mater or Rhea (Kybele is not mentioned in 
Pindar). The worship of this Phrygian goddess was hereditary 
in the flute-playing family of P. (see P. 12), and he had a chapel 
in front of his house dedicated to the joint service of Rhea and 
Pan. Among the xcotpa, who sang map6évia by night to the two 
deities, are said to have been P.’s daughters, Eumetis and Proto- 
mache. The Scholiasts tell us that Magna Mater was ray vécoy 
avénrixy Kal petotixyn. Welcker takes xodpa: with Mavi, and con-. 
siders them to be nymphs. But there is an evident connection 
between the podmn and the éemevyn.— ov Tevi: Cf. fr. VI.1: 3 
Ildy, ... cepvav dditav puda€, Marpds peyddas dradé.—80. Adyov 
..-kopupdy: “ The right point (the lesson) of sayings,” —pavédvev : 
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“Learning.” The lesson is ever before him. It isa proverb.—81. 
év wap’ éohév, xré.: One and two are typical. So we have not to 
do with avoirdupois or apothecaries’ weight in Spenser's “ a dram 
of swecte is worth a pound of soure” (F. Q. III. 30).—82. kéope 
=kocpios.—83. Ta kaha tpdrpavres Ew: Another proverbial locu- 
tion; “turning the fair part outward ” (of clothes), as we might 
say, “putting the best foot foremost” (of shoes). 


Er. 8’. — 84. tl 82... dmerar: Thy éy addy is great. — 85. 
Sépkerar: As the Biblical “look upon” (with favor), Comp. O. 
7,11: Drore & Ddov €romre vet Xapis. “The eyes of the Lord 
are upon the righteous.” — 86. ed tw’ avOp.: Comp. O. 1, 54.— 
6 péyas wétpos: N.4,42: mérpos dva€. — aagadys = dnraicros.— 
87. éyevt(o) = éyévero: Aor. with neg. — IIn\et... Kddpm: Pro- 
verbial examples of high fortune and noble character, O. 2, 86.— 
89. of = odror.—oxetv: O. 2, 10.—xpvoaprixov ... Mowav: The 
Muses so styled again, I. 2, 1.—90. év dpa: Pelion. Cf. N. 5, 22: 
mpopper O€ kal Keivos dew é€v Madi | Moway 6 xdddoros xo- 
pés. The marriage of Peleus and Thetis was a favorite theme 
with the poets. See N. 4, 65, quoted below. Catullus makes the 
Fates sing at the wedding (64, 322).—-91. 636: The indic. of a 
single occasion. With the indic. érére has very much the sense 
of jqwika. Comp. O. 1, 87; 9,104; P. 8,41; 11,19; I. 6 (7%), 6; 
fr. V.1,6.—92. Nnpéos: The sea-gods were oracular. So Posei- 
don (0.6, 58). So Proteus and Glaukos. For Nereus as a proph- 
et, the commentators cite Hesiod, Theog. 233, Eur. Hel. 15, Hor. 
Od. 1, 15,5. See also P. 9,102 


Srp. &.— 94. Kpévov waiSas .. . Sov, xré.: N. 4, 66: cidey & 
edxukdoy eSpav, Tas ovpavod BactAjes mévrou T epeCopevot, kré.—95. 
Avis... xdpw: Here “thanks to Zeus.”—96. éoracav dp0av xap- 
Siav: “Raised their hearts again,” “raised their sunken hearts,” 
épdy being proleptic, “ erect.” — 98. pépos: epryocay, with two 
acc., aS ddbaipetcOar in prose. — ai tpeis: Ino, Agaue, Autonoé. 
Cf. O. 2, 25.—99. Ovdva = Sepéda. 


’Avr. ¢.—101. rherev: P. uses the imperf. seven times (nearly 
all in dactylo-epitrites), the aorist nine times. See note on O. 6, 
41.—réfors: Tl. 22, 859: uate ro Gre kév oe Tdpis kal oiBos 
*AroAdor | €Oddv edvr’ dA€cwow evi Skaupou wUAQGt.—102. Kard- 
pevos: See O. 3, 6.— 104. tvyxdvovr’ eb macxenev—ciruyowvr’ ed 
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macxéuev. Comp. 0. 2,56: 7d d€ ruxetv, success,” and N, 1, 32: 
GAN’ édvrov eb mabeiv, kré. —dddote 8 GAdotat, eré.: O.7, 95: GA- 
Aor drAdAotat Stadvococw adpar.—l06. méprodvs: So Dissen 
for és modus. Others dAeros. 7. with émPBpioas, “in all its ful- 
ness,”—émBpioas : “Coming down with weight.” 


’Er. ¢. — 107. opucpds év opixpois, xré.: cpixpois is neut. “I 
will be small when my fortunes are small, great when they are 
great.” P. puts himself in Hieron’s place. See O.3, 45.—108. 
rov GudérovT aici... Satwov(a): “My shifting fortune.” Though 
prosperity is a woAvguAos éréras, excessive prosperity is danger- 
ous, and the wise man must be prepared to do homage to the 
fortunes that attend him from time to time.—¢pacty: “ Heartily.” 
109. doxiow: So dokeira: O¢uis, O. 8, 22; N. 11,8. a. of honor 
and homage, while @epamevwv is used of service.— «ar éuav... 
paxavev: “To the extent of my power,” “with all my might.” 
Cf. v. 62: ray eumpakrov dythe: paxavdy.—t10. et 8 por... dpefar: 
Hieron might be expected to say a@pefev. P. looks upon such 
fortune as a dream. See note on O. 6,4.—111. ctpéobar: “ Gain.” 
P. 1,48.—awpéc: With a solemn indefiniteness, that is yet made 
sufficiently plain by the mention of Nestor and Sarpedon. The 
mpoow is “among them that shall call this time ancient” (Dante), 
where songs shall make thee what N. and 8. are to us.—112. 
Néoropa: A model prince, though mentioned by P. only here 
and P. 6,35, Meooaviou yépovros. — Zaprysdv(a): Lykian Sarpe- 
don balances (Pylian) Nestor. One shining light is taken out 
of each camp. Sarpedon, we are reminded, was the grandson 
of Bellerophon, B. was from Corinth, and Corinth was the metrop- 
olis of Syracuse. But P.is thinking of Homer.and the looming 
figures of Nestor on the Greek, Sarpedon on the Trojan side. 
Some quiet mischief in this, perhaps (N. 7, 21).—év@pdmav ddris : 
paris = parias, hominum fabulas, comp. “the talk of the town” 

\—‘'¢ whose names are in every mouth.”—113. tékroves: So Kra- 
tinos (Schol., Ar, Eq. 527): réxroves etmadduov dpvov.—i14. 
dppooav: “Framed.” So Lat. pangere—115. xpovia redeOer: Cf. 
N. 4, 6: papa & épypdrov xpomarepoy Bsorever. — mpdgace (ar) — 
etpéo Oat (v. 111). 
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ArxesiLas* IV., son of Battos IV., king of Kyrene, won a 
Pythian victory with the chariot, P. 31 (Ol. 78, 3=466 s.c.). 
This victory is commemorated in the fourth and fifth Pythian 
odes. P. 5 was composed to celebrate the return of the victori- 
ous zrouzan, which took place, as has been conjectured, at the time 
of the Kdpveia, a festival which fell about the same time as the 
Pythian. The fourth ode was doubtless composed to be sung 
at a banquet in the royal palace, and seems to have been pre- 
pared at the urgent request of one Damophilos, who had been 
exiled by Arkesilas for participating in an aristocratic rebellion. 
That he was related to Arkesilas, that he was akin to Pindar, is 
little more than conjecture. ‘ Urgent request” means in Pin- 
dar’s case a lordly recompense. The poem was a grand peace- 
offering, and the reconciliation had doubtless been quietly ar- 
ranged in advance. 


Not only in size, but also in many other respects, the fourth 
Pythian is Pindar’s greatest poem—a prime favorite with all 
Pindaric scholars. The obscurities are few in proportion to the 
bulk, the diction is noble and brilliant. The aesthetic value is 
great, for in this‘:poem we have a whole incorporated theory of 
the lyric treatment of epic themes, the Argonautic expedition in 
points of light. 

After a brief invocation of the Muse, Pindar tells how the 
priestess of Apollo bade Battos leave his sacred island, Thera, 
and found a city on a shimmering hill in Libya, and thus bring 
to honor the prophecy of Medeia (vv. 1-9). 

In the Prophecy of Medeia, we learn the story of the won- 
derful clod that a deity delivered to the Argonaut Euphamos 
where the Libyan lake Tritonis empties into the sea. Washed 
overboard, this symbol of sovereignty followed the wet main to 





* Doric form of Arkesilaos. 
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Thera, whence the descendants of Euphamos should, at the bid- 
ding of Apollo, go forth and possess the land promised to their 
ancestor (vv. 10-56). 

Such is the prophecy that was fulfilled by Battos, the founder 
of Kyrene, and it is to the descendant of this Battos in the 
eighth generation that Apollo has given the glory of the victory 
in the chariot-race, the theme of Pindar’s song (vv. 57-69). 

So far the overture. Then follows the Quest of the Golden 
Fleece, or the Voyage of the Argonauts, which constitutes the 
bulk of the poem (vv. 70-256). 

On their return voyage the Argonauts had shared the couches 
of Lemnian heroines. From such a union came the stock of 
Euphamos, which went first to Lakedaimon, thence to Thera, 
and from Thera to Kyrene (v. 261). 

Here the poem seems to pause. A stop at Kupdvas (v. 261) 
would satisfy mind and ear. But P. continues with an after- 
thought participle, which emphasizes the importance of right 
counsel, and prepares the message that he has to deliver. The 
message is one that needs delicate handling, and, like the wise 
woman of Tekoah, P. clothes it in a parable—the Apologue of 
the Lopped Oak (vv. 263-268). 

The answer is not given at once. The king is a healer that 
knows well the art of the soothing hand. The king is one that, 
under the guidance of God, can put the shaken city on its true 
foundation. He has only to will and it is done. “Let him then 
take counsel, and consider what Homer said, that a fair messen- 
ger makes fair tidings. Such a fair messenger is the poet’s 
Muse (vv. 270-279). 

The way being thus prepared, the name of Damophilos is men- 
tioned for the first time, and the praise of the banished noble- 
man is blended with an appeal for such forgiveness as Zeus ac- 
corded the Titans. “Let him see his home again; let him take 
his delight in banquets by Apollo’s fountain. Let him make mel- 
ody on the harp. Let his days be days of quietness, himself all 
harmless, by the world unharmed. Then he can tell what a well- 
spring of song he found for Arkesilas at Thebes” (vv. 281-299). 


As the fourth Pythian is thrown out of line with the other 
odes by its size, and as this characteristic determines the hand- 
ling of the poem, the distribution of the masses becomes a mat- 
ter of leading importance and cannot be relegated, as has been 
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done elsewhere, to a mere summary. Pindar nowhere else goes 
beyond five triads. Here he has the relatively vast structure of 
thirteen. If the introduction bore any proportion to the myth, 
or to the introductions of the other poems, we should have a 
large porch of song. What do we find? The poet seems to 
enter upon the theme at once, as if he were composing an epic 
and not a lyric. The ringing relative that so often introduces 
the myth makes itself heard almost immediately after the invoca- 
tion of the Muse (v.4). We slip out of port in a moment, and 
find ourselves in the midst of the returning Argonauts. But 
the introduction is longer than it seems. The first three triads 
constitute an introductory epyllion—the Prophecy of Medeia— 
which bears a just proportion to the rest. Only if the usual 
measure were observed the myth would occupy seven triads and 
the conclusion three (8-+-7-+3), but the story runs over into the 
eleventh triad, when the poet chides himself as having lin- 
gered too long (v. 247), and the slow imperfects give way to the 
rapid aorists. He calls on Arkesilas (v. 250) in order to show 
that he is hasting to Kyrene, and the emphasis laid on the guid- 
ance of Apollo prepares the conclusion. Notice that the story 
of the Argonauts makes the same returning sweep to Arkesilas 
and Apollo as the Prophecy of Medeia (vv. 65, 66). Apollo is 
an oracular god, and speaks in riddles. “So read me,” the poet 
says, “the riddle of Oidipus” (v. 263). After this riddle is given, 
“fulfil the werd of Homer” (v. 277). .Both Oidipus and Homer, 
be it noted, are Apollinic. The answer to the riddle is—Damo- 
philos (v. 281); but it is not until the poet has claimed the good 
messenger’s credit, according to the word of Homer, that he 
brings forth the name. The poem closes with a commendation 
of the banished nobleman, and with the evident intimation that 
this song was made at his desire (v. 299). 

The myth itself (vv. 70-256) is natural enough. It is natural 
enough that in celebrating the victory of Arkesilas, Pindar 
should sing of the founding of Kyrene; and the introduction of 
the Argonautic expedition may be justified on general grounds; 
but this is not the only time that Pindar has sung Kyrene. In 
P. 5 Battos and the Aigeidai come to honor, in P. 9, the heroine 
Kyrene, but there is no such overwhelming excess of the myth. 
In the length of the myth nothing more is to be seen than the 
costliness of the offering. Ifthe poem was to be long, the myth 
must needs be long. 
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There are those who see in Pindar’s Argonautic expedition a 
parable. Damophilos is Iason. Then Arkesilas must be Pelias 
—which is incredible. Damophilos is anybody else, anything 
else. Sooner the soul of Phrixos (v. 159), sooner the mystic clod 
that Euphamos received (v. 21). The tarrying of the soul of 
Phrixos, the drifting of the clod, the long voyage of the Argo- 
nauts, may be symbolical of the banishment of Damophilos. He 
could not rest save in Kyrene (v, 294). The true keynote, then, 
is the sweetness of return, the sweetness of the fulfilment of 
prophecy and of the fruition of hope long deferred. Theancient 
prophecy came to pass, and Battos founded Kyrene (vv. 6, 260). 
The word of Medeia was brought to honor in the seventeenth 
generation (v.10). The ships should one day be exchanged 
for chariots (v.18). The clod, following the watery main, was 
borne to Thera, not to Tainaros (v. 42), and yet the pledge failed 
not. Iason came back to his native land (v.78). Everybody 
comes back, not Iason alone, else the moral were too pointed. 
Let Damophilos come back. Let there be one Kyrenaian more. 

The measures are dactylo-epitrite (Dorian ), and the grave, 
oracular tone is heard in rhythm as well as in diction. 

“ As this poem, among all the Pindaric odes, approaches the 
epos most closely, so the rhythmical composition reminds one 
of the simplicity of an hexametrical hymn. Four times in suc- 
cession we have precisely the same pentapody, 

bv |——j— vl lan 
the close of are reminds us of the hexameter, which, like it, 
prefers the trisyllabic bar towards the close. Another example 
of this will be sought in vain throughout Pindar. These five 
pentapodies are followed by nine tetrapodies, interrupted only 
by a dipody in the middle of the strophe, where there is usually 
most movement” (J. H. H. Schmidt). 


Srp. a'.—l. Bdpepov... ee So N.1,19: gorav & én’ addei- 
as Oipas. P. “floats double.” The Muse is his shadow. orapev 
=orjvat. So Raper (v.39)=Pjva.—avdpi pid: See on P. 1, 92.— 
2. eblrmov: Comp. v. 17.—Kvpdvas: See on P. 1, 60.—Apkecirgq: 
The position gives zest to the postponed proper name. Comp. 
P. 8, 42.—3. AaroiSaow: Comp. N. 6,42: dddv Epveor Aarois (of 
a victory at the Pythian games); 9,4: parépe kal Oiddipors maideo- 
ow... Uv0advos aimewas dpoxddpos érdmras. Apollo and Arte- 
mis, together with their mother, presided over the Pythia 
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games. Hence édethépevov.—avéys: Freshen the gale of songs” 
(Fennell). —otpov dpvev: N. 6, 31: ofpov .. . éréav. P. makes 
much use of nautical metaphors and similes, but as the Battiads 
were originally Minyans, a manner of Vikings (0. 14, 4), there is 
a special Argonautical propriety in this use of odpov.—4. xpyoéwv 
-+.aintév: There were two golden eagles on the dudadds at 
Delphi, the white stone navel, at which two eagles, sent from 
east and west, had met, and so determined the centre of the 
earth. ainrév in one MS.—5. ob« aroddpou... tuxdvros: When 
the god was present in person the oracle was so much more 
potent, Of. P. 3,27: ev & dpa pndoddxe vba téccas. Apollo 
was a migratory god, now in Lykia, now in Delos (P. 1, 39). 
For Apollo’s sojourn among the Hyperboreans, see P. 10, 30 
foll._—ipea, an Aeolic form = igpeca, which Christ gives. Boéckh 
and others, ipéa.—6. xpijoev oixtoripa Barrov: ‘ Appointed by an 
oracle Battos (as) colonizer.” Comp. O. 7,32: mwAdov etre, where 
the verbal element is felt, as here.—kapmwoddpov ArBias: P. 9, 63: 
ovre mayxdpreay hutav vymowov.—iepav | vagov: Thera (Santorini 
= Saint Hirene).—7. as... «tiooevev = rica. As ypncev is here 
a verb of will, ds is hardly so purely final as in O. 10 (11), 31; 
N. 8, 36. It is used rather as éppa, P.1,72. Comp. II. 1,558: rq 
o di Katavetoa ernrupoy as AxiAja | Tynons, ddéons Sé modgas 
emi vnvow *Ayaay, and L. and S. ed..7, s. v. das, end.—8. apy 
véevte paoro: “A shimmering hill,” an Albion Mamelon. P. 9, 
59: dydov . . . dudimedov. Kyrene was built on a chalk cliff. 
For description and recent researches, see F. B. Goddard in Am. 
Journ. of Philology, V. 31 foll. 


Avr. a’. —9. ayxopioat: “ Bring back safe,” “redeem,” “ fulfil.” 
Cf. “my word shall not return unto me void.” The MSS. have 
dyxopioa 6, of which the editors have made dyxopioaé’. P. no- 
where uses the middle of kopifo, ngr is it necessary here.—10. 
€PSduq Kai odv Sexdrqa: As this is not equivalent to civ éBddua cat 
av dSexdra, P. 1, 14 is not a parallel. Cf. 0.18, 58: yéver filo 
atv ’Atpéos. It is idle to count these seventeen generations.— 
Oxypaov: “ Uttered in Thera,” the ddim\akros ya of v. 14.—fape- 
vys: Animosa. Others think of non sine dis animosa, and con- 
sider Medea “inspired.” It is simply “ bold,” “ brave,” “ high- 
spirited,” as suits such a heroine. There is no such curious 
adaptation of epithet to circumstance as we find in the hive- 
work of Horace (apis Matinae | more modoque).—138. Kékdvre: The 


» 
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speech ends, v. 56.— 14. "Ewddoio xépav: Epaphos, son of Zeus 
and Io. The Scholiasts notice the blending of nymph and 
country, which is very easy here, as si(av and qurevoecOat are 
often used of persons. N.5,7: ék 8é Kpdvov kal Znvos jpwas ai- 
Xparas purevOevras racde yas.—15, doréwv pitav: This root, which 
is to spring up out of Libya, is Kyrene, metropolis of Apollonia, 
Hesperides, Barka, etc. — gvrevoecQa.: “Shall have planted in 
her” (Fennell), as one should say “shall conceive and bring 
forth.” P. has no fut. pass. apart from the fut. middle.—pedy- 
cipBporov: Only here in Greek. Comp. Od. 12, 70: "Apyo mace 
pédovoa.—16. ev" Appovos Genbdois: The whole region was sacred 
to Zeus Ammon (Schol.). 


"En. a, —17. avtt BeAdivev, xré.: The dolphins were to the 
Greeks the horses of the sea, and we must not spoil poetry by in- 
troducing the notions of “fisheries” and “studs,” as some have 
done. On the speed of the dolphin, see P. 2,50: Oeds.. . Oadac- 
caiov mapapeiBerat | SeAdiva, and N. 6,72: SeAdivi xev | rdyos 
dv Grpas ecixdCoue MeAnoiav.—Oods: O. 12,3,.—18. avia 7 dvr’ 
épetpav Sippous te: ey Sid dvoiv, in the extreme form assumed 
here, can hardly be proved for Greek, and dvia Sidpous re is 
not dvia dippav. The correspondence between “oar” and “rein” 
is not to be pressed, the “rein” being rather “the rudder” (ay- 
Sddtov). The two spheres of ship and chariot have much in 
common, and borrow much from each other.—vopdaousw: vopav 
of ships, P. 1,86: vdépa Sixaio mdadio orpardy, of reins, as here, 
I. 1,15: dvia ... vopdoarr(a). Subject “they,” i.e., “men.”— 
de\Adrrodas: For the metonymy, comp. P. 2, 11: dpyara meeot- 
xduva, and O. 5, 8: dkapavrdmodes danvas. — 19. keivos dpvis: 
“That token,” the clod of earth (v. 21). dpvs and olwvds are 
familiarly used without too lively a sense of the bird meaning. 
See Ar. Av. 719: dpvw 8€ vopifere mdvO’ Soamep mepi payreias 
diaxpiver, and Professor Postgate in Amer. Journ. of Phil. IV. 70. 
—20. Tpwtwvi8os év mpoxoais: The geography of the Argonautic 
expedition will always be misty, and the mistiness is essential to 
its poetry. On their return from Kolchoi, the Argonauts passed 
by the Phasis into Okeanos, thence to the Red Sea, carried their 
ship overland twelve days, reached Lake Tritonis, in Libya, and 
found an outlet from Lake Tritonis to the Mediterranean. The 
Okeanos is not our Ocean, the Red Sea is not our Red Sea, the 
Lake Tritonis that we know is inland, and Pindar is poetry.— 
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21. Oe@ avépr FeBouévm: “ A god taking to himself the likeness of 
man.” No ambiguity to a Greek. 6e@ depends on dégaro (v. 22), 
which takes the dat. of interest (see O. 13, 29), just as mpiacOa, 
“Duy,” and so “take off one’s hands.” Ar, Ach. 812: mécou 
mpiwuai cot Ta xorpidia; éye. A gift blesseth both. The god 
is supposed to be Triton. Poseidon was masking as his own 
son and speaking to his own son (v. 45).—yatov: An immemorial 
symbolism. ‘“ With our Saxon ancestors the delivery of turf was 
a necessary solemnity to establish the conveyance of land.”—22. 
apwpalev: Because he was mpmpevs.—23. atovov... ékdayg_e Bpovrav: 
‘As a sign of favor he sounded a thunder peal.” Comp. v. 197: 
€« vedéwy bé For dvrdvoe Bpovras aicwoyv Pbéypa. Bergk reads 
Bpovrais, Aeolic participle, fr. Bpdvrayut—Bpovra. 


Srp. B’.—24, dy«vpov: In Homer's time there were no dyxvpat, 
only edyai.—mori: With kpnpvavrov.—xadxdyevuv: The flukes bite; 
hence “jaws” of an anchor, which is itself a bit. Comp. Lat. dens 
ancorae. — 25, Kpnpvdvrwv: Commonly considered a gen. absol. 
with avrév, or the like, understood. Not an Homeric construc- 
tion, and sparingly used in P. See O. 18, 15, and below, v. 232: 
ds dp’ aiddoavros. émérocce takes the acc. P. 10, 38, but it is 
hard to see why it cannot be construed with the gen. here, as 
eréruxe in prose, — éwérocoe = erérvye: Sc. Oeds dvéps eiddpevos. 
On the change of subject, see O. 3, 22.—BdBexa ... pépopev: op. is 
imperfect. Definite numbers usu. take the aor., but the imper- 
fect is used when the action is checked, usu. by the aor., some- 
times by the imperf. There are numberless passages from Ho- 
mer on, Od. 2, 106: &s rpieres pev EAnOe... GAN Gre rérparov #Oev 
gros. Of. Il. 1, 58. 54; 9, 470. 474; Od. 8, 118, 119. 804. 306, al. 
—26. vdtov ... épijpou: Cf. v. 228: vadroy yas, and Homer's edpéa 
vera Oatdoons. Here we have a desert sea of sand.—27. eivddtov 
Sépuv: Consecrated oracular language.—pySeow: Medeia was not 
above an allusion to her name.—évowdocavres: Usu. * drawing 
ashore.” Mezger tr. “shouldering.”—épots = jyerépous = epois, 
P. 3, 41.—28. oiowddos: An Homeric word, Il. 18, 473; Od. 11, 
574,—8alpov: The god of v. 21.—-ep’ dw Onxdpevos: So Bergk, 
after the Schol., for mpdcoyw Onxduevos. mep(s) Onkduevos, “ hav- 
ing put on.” In resuming the story P. amplifies it—30. &r(€): 
“As,” “such as those in which.”—evepyérar: “The hospitable.” 
I. 5 (6), 70: Eévov edepyeaiats dyanarat.—81. Seimv érayyédovte: 
The model words are found in Od. 4, 60, where Menelaos: ofrov 
@ dre Oov kai yaiperov. 
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*Avr. B’.—32. adda ydp: “But it might not be for.” Cf. 0. 1, 
55.—mpéacis: Is an assigned reason, true or false.—33. Bupv- 
mvdos: Son of Poseidon and Kelaino, and king of Libya (Schol.). 
Poseidon (Triton) assumes a name like one of his own attributes, 
evpuBias (O. 6, 58), edpupédar (O. 8, 31).—Evvooi8a: So v. 173. In 
Homer évyociyatos, évoixdwv. — 84, apovpas: Is not felt as de- 
pendent on mporvydy, which comes in as an after-thought, but as 
a partitive on dpmdéas.—35. wpotuxdv: “ What presented itself,” 
“what came to hand.”—36. ot8 amidyoé vw: “Nor did he fail to 
persuade him.” Herm: odd’ daiénoé Fw (dat.), “nor did he dis- 
obey him,” the subject coming up emphatically in the second 
clause——the ;jpos (Euphemos) being set off against the god (Euryp- 
ylos). — 87. For: The position speaks for dependence on xeip’ 
dytepeicas. See O. 2, 16.—Bddaxa: More special and technical 
than yaiay (v. 21).—8apoviav: “ Fateful.”—39, évadiav Bapev: So 
Thiersch for évadia Bapev oly Gra. The adj. (esp. in -cos) for the 
prepos. and subst. So wimaidpios (O. 6, 61). Comp. meddporor 
vaiovot, Aisch. Prom. 710; Oupaiov oixveiv, So. El. 313. The eva- 
Ala BOdAaE would thus match the e/vdduov Sdpv and take its own 
course.—PBapev — Bava. See v. 1.—otv &Apq: Comitative-instru- 
mental use of ctv, See P. 12, 21. The clod went with the spray 
by which it was washed into the sea. 


’Er. B'.—40. éomwépas: When men wax tired and careless.— 
oropévav: Coincident with Bayev.— pév: Protest. — drpuvov: 
“T, Medeia.” dr. with dat., like ceAevw in poetry.—41. Avourd- 
vows: “ Who relieve their masters of their toils.” So also Schol. 
Il. 24,734. “ Reliefs,” “relays,” would be to us a natural trans- 
lation.—43. mpiv dpas: First and extremely rare use of mpiv as a 
preposition.—ei yap otxot vw Bade: Wish passing over into condi- 
tion. — 44. ’Aia orépa: This was one of the most famous en- 
trances to Hades.—45. vids twrdpxov IloweSdwvos: A half-broth- 
er of Eurypylos on the Triton theory. This Poseidonian origin 
accounts for the Battiadai’s love of horses.—46. riere: See O. 
6, 41.—Kadgioot wap’ dx@ars: A Minyan of Orchomenos (see O. 
14), and so an interesting figure to a Boeotian poet. map’ dx6uws 
as mapa Kpnpvoiow, P. 8, 34. 


Srp. y'.—47. tTetpdrov wai8uv...aipa: The blood (offspring, 
N. 8, 65) of the fourth generation (r. m. émvyewvopéver need not be 
gen. abs.) is the fifth generation, the time of the Dorian migra- 
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tion, or the return of the Herakleidai.—48. civ Aavacis: The Da- 
naoi (or Achaians) were the old inhabitants of the Peloponnesos, 
who were driven out by the general unsettling known as the 
Dorian conquest.—x(e)... AdBe: One of P.’s few unreal condi- 
tions. See O. 12, 13.49, éfaviocravrar: Prophetic present, as O. 
8, 42. — AaxeSatpovos, xré.: The order is the line of invasion, 
though such coincidences are not to be pressed.— 50. viv ye: 
Regularly viv dé. “As it is.” — dddoSanav ... yuvaixav: The 
prophecy fulfilled, v. 252: piyey ... Aapmay .. . €Over yuvatkdv 
‘dy8popsvev. These murderous brides are often mentioned in 
classic poetry. See O. 4, 17.—ebpyjoe: See P. 2,64. Subject is 
Evqapos.—51. rdvSe...vaoov: P.’s range of the terminal acc. is 
not wide. For éAéeiy with ddpor, see O. 14,20; with péyapoy, P. 
4, 184; with mediov, P. 5, 52; with ABvay, I. 3 (4), 71; with a 
person, I. 2,48. For podeiv, see 0. 9, 76; N.10, 36. ikeo (P. 9, 
55; N. 8, 3), feovre (O. 10 [11], 95), abixero (P. 5, 29), abigerat (P. 
8, 54), éEixero (P. 11, 85) hardly count, as these verbs are felt as 
transitives, “ reach.”—ot kev... Tékovrar: The plural agrees with 
the sense of yévos. xev, with the subj.,as a more exact future, 
where in prose the future indic. would be employed; an Ho- 
meric construction, nowhere else in P.—ovwv tipd Oeav: 6., subjec- 
tive genitive, “favor of the gods.” Of. v. 260.—52. déra: Battos 
(Aristoteles), who is glorified in the next ode.—xedawepéov: Ky- 
rene had rain, the rest of Libya none. Hence «x. by contrast 
rather than absolutely.—53. wodvxptow: So. O. R. 151: ras mo- 
Avxpvaovr | IIvdavos. The presence of Phuibos is emphasized, 
as v. 5.— 54. apvdoe: = dvapvacer. — Oépioow: “Oracles.” Pl. as 
dyyedias, O, 3, 28. 


*Avr. y'.—55. xataBdvra : The threshold is much higher than 
the floor (Od. 22, 2: ddro & émi péyav ovdov); hence, car’ oddou 
Bavra, Od. 4, 680.—xpévq | torépw: With xaraBavra.—56. dyayév: 
Doric = dyayetv (see O. 1, 3).—Neldoro mpds ... Tépevos Kpovida: 
“To the Nile precinct of Kronides” (Zeus Ammon). With Nei- 

. Aoto Tépevos, comp. O. 2, 10: ofknua morapod = otk. moraytov. The 
Schol. combines N. Kpovida, and considers it equivalent to Avs 
NeiAov, but there is no Zeds Netdos in the sense meant.—57. 4 pa: 
The Homeric asseveration (Il. 16, 750; Od. 12, 280) is well suited 
to the solemn, oracular passage.—émwéwy orixes: “ Rows of words,” 
“ oracular verses.” On the absence of eiot, see O. 1, 1.—érragav: 
Only here in P. Not the usual tone of the word, which is ordi- 
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narily “to cower,” as in So. Ai. 171: ova mrngerav apovo.. 
The attitude here assumed is that of brooding thought.—59. 
vid Hodvpvaéorou: Aristoteles - Battos (v. 52).—oé 8: O, 1, 36.— 
év rovTe Adyw: ‘In consonance with this word” (of prophecy). 
— 60. dpdwoev: “ Exalted,” “glorified.” —pedlooas: “The bee” 
is the Pythia. Honey is holy food. Cf. O. 6, 47. — abropary 
kedddo: “ Unprompted cry.” He had only asked a remedy for 
his stuttering tongue.—61. és tpis: The consecrated number.—. 
avSdcava: The original sense of aiday is not lost, as is shown 
by «eAddq, “loudly bade thee Hail!” The oracle is given by 
Herodotos, 4,155: Barr’ emi aviv Ades: dva& bé ce SoiBos 
*Amddday | és AiBinv wéumet pnrorpddov olxioThpa. 


*Er. y'. — 63. BvcOpdov davas: “Slowness of speech.” Barros 
means “stutterer.” Cf. Barrapi{w. His real name was ‘Apicro- 
téAns. Herodotos (l.c.) says that B. was the Libyan word for 
“king.” — wowd: dyoi8y 7 Avows (Schol.).— 64. 4% pada 84: No- 
where else in P. Od. 9, 507: 4 pada 67 pe madaidara béohal? 
ixdvet. There of a painful revelation, here of a joyous vision.— 
pera: Adverbial.—dre— ds.—owrxavOguov Apes: I. 3, 36: hoiw- 
kéovoww dvOnoev podors. The rose is the flower by excellence. 
Arkesilas was in the flower, the rosy flush of his youth.—65. 
mato tovtots, xré.: “These children” are the descendants of 
Battos, to whom A.is the eighth bloom. “Eighth in the line 
of these descendants blooms Arkesilas.” Battos is counted in 
after the Greek fashion.—pépos: P.12,11: rpirov xaovyynrav pé- 
pos.—66, “Amé\dov & re IIv65: A complex; hence éropev. Comp. 
O. 5, 15. — Ki8os . . . immoSpoplas: “Glory in chariot-racing.” 
Others make duduxridyvay depend on immodpopias.—eé apductidvev : 
é€ is “over,” 0.8, 54. dudixridvov, not ’Audixrvdver, “the sur- 
rounding inhabitants.” This is understood of those who lived 
around Delphi, but it would apply with more force to the 
Libyan rivals of Arkesilas. So. El. 702: dv0 | AiBues (vyoray 
dppdroy émordrat.—t7. amd... 8éo0w: “I will assign him to the 
Muses” as a fit theme for song. The meetness lies in dd, often 
used of that which is due. Cf. I. 7 (8), 59: 230€ dpa kal dOavdross, 
| €odov ye ora Kal POipevoy vyuvors Oeay Siddpev.—adrév: Ipsum. 
Euphamos in contrast to r@ pév, his descendant, Arkesilas, the 
6é shifting, as often in P. See 0.11 (10), 8. — 69. odiow: The 
house of Euphamos. — ovrevéev: 1. 5,12: daipwv ureter Sdav 
émnparoy. Odddet, v. 65, shimmers through, 
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Srp. &.— 70. 8éaro: Without an object, as dye, P. 2, 17. 
Bergk reads dpyn *«dé£aro.—71. xiv8vvos: The dangerous quest, 
the vavriAia.—Kpatepois ... dors: The Argonauts were riveted 
to their enterprise as the planks were riveted to the Argo, which 
may have suggested the figure, but we must not forget that Hera 
inspired them (v. 184), and so may be said to have driven the 
nails. The passages cited certatim by the editors do not really 
help, such as Aisch. P. V. 64, and Hor. Od. 1, 35, 17. These are 
not the nails of necessity, but the nails of passion — the nails 
that fastened the iwy& to her wheel, just as the proverb #Aov 
7A@, clavum clavo pellere can be used “of the expulsive power 
of a new affection.” —éaSdpavros: On the gen. see O, 2,79. d. iron 
of special hardness.—72. é§ dyavav Ai.: ef of the source, not of 
the agent. So Thuc. 1, 20.—AiodSav: Here is the genealogy of 
Iason that seems to be followed: 

Aiodos + ’Evapéa 
(v. 108). (Schol. v.142). 





| | 
Kpn devs Larpoveds *AOdpas 


(v. 142). (v. 148). 
| 
. 
Alcov épns ’Auvdev Tupd+ Tocedav Spikos 
(v. 118). (v. 196). CApvddy) (v. 136). (v. 188). (v. 160). 
(v. 125). | 


IASON “Aduntos MéAapros TleAias NyAevs 
(v. 126). (v. 126). (v.71). 


ea TlepexAvpevos 
(v. 175). 
—dxdparrois: Pelias perished by the latter means. d., “inflexi- 
ble,” “invincible.” -— 73. 4G 8€ For. . . Cupd: On the double 
dative, see O, 2,16. Fo. depends on 6uy@ xpvdev. The relation 
is not that of apposition. Cf. P.1,7: Fo... xpari, and above, 
v. 37.—Kpvdev: “ Blood-curdling.” — wuxw@... Oud: O, 18, 52: 
Zicupoy pev muKvdratoy marduas as Oedv. Pelias is not only 
“wary,” but “crafty.” Comp. v. 188: Baddero kpnmida copay 
enéwv.—4, péoov dugaddv: See note on v. 4.—edBévBpor0... pard. 
pos: Gaia was the first tenant of the oracle. Aisch. Eum. 1, 
2: mparov pev ebyn THde mpecBevo Oedv | THY mporspartw Taiay, 
and the éupadds was a reminder of her. N.7, 88: mapa péyav 
dppadrdy edpuxddrsov | poay xOords. Cf. P. 6,3; 8, 59; 11, 10, 
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—-76, alwewav ard ora8udv: On Pelion, where he was brought up 
by Cheiron. ov. is used in its special Homeric sense.—evSeledov: 
The Homeric signification “far-seen” suits Kronion after a fash- 
ion (0. 1,111), but not Iolkos, whereas “sunny,” an old inter- 
pretation, suits Kronion perfectly (O. 8, 24), and is not inapt for 
Iolkos, as opposed to the forest shade of Pelion and the cave of 
the Centaur. P. was not always clear himself%as to the tradi- 
tional vocabulary. 


*Avt. &'.—78. fetvos alr’ dv aorés: Only passage where aire is 
used = etre. Even in prose the first etre is sometimes omitted. 
Iason was both.—79. aixpatow SiSvpaccw: As Homer's heroes. 
Od. 1, 256: ¢ywv ... dSvo dovpe.—80. @ Te... apdi BE: re... Oe, 
again P. 11, 29, the reverse of the common shift, wey... re (O. 4, 
18). —Mayvijrev émydpios: A close-fitting dress was necessary 
for hunters in a dense forest.—81. wapSadéq: So Paris, Il. 3, 17: 
mapdarény dpoow éxwy kai kaumvda tééa | kai Eipos: avrap 6 
Soipe Sw KexopvOpéva xaAx@ | TéAdov. But Paris was brought 
up on Mt. Ida, not on Mt. Pelion, and P. has blended his colors, 
Philostratos IT. (Imagg. c. 7) gives Iason a lion-skin, which is a 
symbol of the Sun, who was Medeia’s grandsire, warpés “HAwos 
matnp, Eur. Med. 1321.—dplacovras dpBpovs = dpiccew mosodvras 
(Schol.). “Shivering showers” —“shivery showers.” But as 
duBpos is a otpards dpeidtyos (P. 6, 12), “ bristling showers” may 
well represent bristling spears. Comp. II. 7, 62: orixes... éyxeou 
meppixviar.—82. od8e kopav ... xepOévres: He was still a boy, and 
had not shorn his locks off—-for Greek youths were wont to ded- 
icate their first hair to the river-gods (Schol.). Hence Pelias’ 
sneer at him, v.98. Others think of the xdpn xoudavres ’Ayauol, 
and the vindication of his Achaian origin, despite his strange 
attire. —83. Grav vatov katai8vocov: For acc. comp. P. 5, 11: xarar- 
Oicoe.... pakaipay éoriav. As P, seems to associate aiéicow with 
aidw (P. 1,87; 5, 11), ‘flared all down his back.” Comp. dyAaoi 
above.—aderépas = éGs. See 0.9, 78.— 84. arapBdkroo (not in 
L. & $.)=drapBdrow. Herm. reads drappixroo after Hesych. 
rappv€acba- poBnOjvat. I. makes trial of his unaffrighted soul 
—his soul that cannot be affrighted—just as, on one interpreta- 
tion, Kyrene makes trial of her unmeasured strength (P. 9, 38). 
—85. év &yopd wAyPovros dxAov: In prose, wAndovans dyopas, from 
10 o’clock in the morning. Gen. of time, from which the gen. 
absol., with pres. part., springs. 
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"Er. 8.—86. dmifopévwv: Not gen. absol. “Of the awed be- 
holders.”—éwaras: ‘“ For all that,” though they knew not that he 
was the heir.—ris... nal ré8e: “Many a one (dde dé tus eirecke, 
Hom.), among other things this."—87. Ot ri wov: Half-question, 
half-statement. “It can’t be, although it ought to be.” Comp. 
Ar. Ran. 522, and the famous skolion of Kallistratos: @iAra& 
‘Appode, ov ri dv TéOvynxas.—ov8e pav: Swearing often indicates a 
doubt which one desires to remove (P. 1, 63). Apollo’s hair is 
the first thing suggested by the mAdxapor . . . dyAaoi (v. 82). 
Ares is next (ékmayAos, v. 79)—but not so beautiful as Apollo, 
though Aphrodite’s lord—then the demigods.—réars | ’Adpodi- 
tas: Ares, for Hephaistos is not recognized by Pindar as the 
husband of Aphrodite; nor is he by Homer in the Iliad; and the 
episode of Od. 8, 266 was discredited in antiquity.—88. év 8é: 
And yet who else can it be, for Otos and Ephialtes are dead ?— 
Nat»: The Aloeidai were buried in Naxos and had a cult there. 
—89.*Qrov ...’Equddta: Homer calls them zoAv kadXiorous pera 
ye kdvrov ’Qpiova (Od. 11,310). According to him the brothers 
were slain by Apollo for threatening the immortals with war. 
According to another account, they slew each other by the device 
of Artemis. The comparisons are taken from the Artemis cycle, 
as Iason is clearly a hunter.—’EqudAta: For the voc. comp. v. 
175; P. 11,62. The voc. naturally gives special prominence and 
interest, but it must not be pressed too much, as has been done 
with [larpéxdets inmed and Etpace ovBara. Metre and variety 
have much to do with such shifts—90. wat pav: It is hard to 
believe Tityos dead with this gigantic youth before our eyes; 
hence the oath by way of confirmation, as v. 87.—Turvdv: T. was 
slain by Artemis, Od. 11,580: Anrd yap FAknoe Aids kvdphy mapd- 
cor | TIvda8 epyouévny 81a KadAtydpov Tavomjos. Those who 
wish to moralize P.’s song see in these figures warning examples. 
It would be as fair to say that Tityos was introduced as a com- 
pliment to Arkesilas, whose ancestor he was (v. 46).—92. dpa... 
éparar: éparat is subj. A bit of obbligato reflection without any 
personal application. The Greek moralizes as Shakespeare quib- 
bles.—rav év Buvard ditotdtrwv: See P. 2, 34. 


Brp. ¢.—94. yapvov: The lower range of this word, as O. 2, 96. 
— ava 8 jpedvors: Comp. O. 8, 51: dy’ tors. — qpidvors Eeorg 7° 
amyva: Greek seldom comes nearer than this to éy dca Suoip (v. 
18). Mules were a favorite team among the Thessalians as well 
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as among the Sicilians. —96. Sefvrep} : Iason had lost his left shoe 
in crossing the Anauros. See v. 75.—«dérrov = cadinrov. Cf. 0. 
6, 86. The Greek associated the dissociate radicals of these 
words.—97. Ilofav yaiav: There is something disrespectful about 
moiay, and yaiay is not especially courteous. The Homeric formula 
(Od. 1,170) is: ris wédev €oo’ dvdpdv; mdO roe médus 75€ ToKjes ; Pe- 
lias had come wpotpowddav, looking neither to the right nor to 
the left of him, his eye riveted on the unsandalled foot, and see- 
ing nothing of the dams on the face of the multitude.—98., avOpdawv 
+++ Xaparyevéov: “Groundling wenches.” —qwoduds ... yaorpds: 
No father is mentioned (contrast Homer’s roxjjes), and the mother 
is an old drab, by whom Iason was “‘ditch-delivered.” The in- 
sinuation that she petted her child is not impossible, though to 
less prejudiced eyes Iason could not have suggested a pappd- 
xvdos.—99. éfavixev: “Sent forth,” “spewed forth,” “spawned.” 
—100, katapsdvais: Ironical. 


"Apt. €.—101. Oapoyjoats ayavoto. Adyors: Both lessons that 
Iason had learned from Cheiron—boldness of action, gentleness 
of speech. — 102. apelp6y: This form, only here in P., becomes 
common in later times; perhaps “was moved to answer.” Cf. 
éotparev6n (P. 1,51).—otoew: May be an undifferentiated fut., 
equiv. to a present. But the future = péddrgcw oicew is defensi- 
ble, “that I am going to show myself the bearer of Cheiron’s 
training.” Cheiron’s great lesson, reverence for Zeus, and rever- 
ence for one’s parents (P. 6, 23), is the very lesson which Iason is 
about to carry out. In restoring Aison he is obeying Zeus.— 
1083. Xaptkdots: Chariklo was the wife and Philyra the mother 
of Cheiron (P. 3, 1).—xotpar...ayvat: Repels the modi yaornp, 
the old drab who is supposed to have spoiled him.—104. Fépyov 
...eirdv: Zeugma for rouoas.—105. ebtpdwedov: The reading of 
the old codices, éyrpdmeAov, might mean “ to cause concern, shame, 
anxiety.” etdrpdmedov (Cod. Perus.) would mean “ shifty,” “ de- 
ceitful.” “I have never said nor done aught that was not 
straightforward.” ékxrpdmedov (Schol.), “out of the way,” “in- 
solent.”—106. d&pxav ayxopifov: So with Bergk after the gram- 
marian Chairis for the MS. dpxatay kopifor. dyxopifev: “To get 
back,” pres. part. for fut. (dy)xozif@y has been suggested, but 
is unnecessary. The conative present will serve. See O. 13, 59. 
If dpyaiay is read, notice how far the adjective carries in the 
equable dactylo-epitrites. Cf. 0.11 (10), 19.—warpés: Pelias had 
asked for his mother, Iason proudly speaks of his father. 
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"Er. €.—109, vw: Sc. rydv.—eveais mubjoavra dpactv: Nevkais 
is variously interpreted. “ White,” i.e.“ envious,” Others comp. 
Nevyadéos (Il. 9,119: dpeoi Aevyadenor miOqoas), dvypds, Fennell 
Avoca (AuKya), “yielding to his mad desires.”—110. apxedinav : 
“Lords by primal right,” “lawful lords."—112. Ka8os .. . Oqd- 
pevor: “ Having made lamentation.”—113. piya koxvtd: So piyda 
with dat., Il. 8, 437.—114. wéyrov: With the imperf. the thoughts 
follow the motion. See note on O. 2, 23.—amapydvous év mopdu- 
péos: The omdpyava are also kpoxwrd, N. 1, 88.—115. vukti Kowa. 
eaytes 686v: “ Having made night privy to the journey.” Time 
is often considered a companion (O. 2, 11).— Tpddev = rpépew: 
The inf. as O. 6,33: foo: ropaaivery ddpev Eidarioa Bpégos. 


Srp. s’.—117. evxtrmov: White horses were princely. See P. 
1,66: AevKomadAwy Tuvdapidayv. — 118. od Eeivav ixoipav... dddov: 
The MSS. have ixéuay, which is unmetrical. od éeivay Tkou,’ dy 
(=agrypévos dy einv), “I can’t have come to a strange land” would 
he easy, and an aorist tkouu is supported by ikopr, Il. 9,414, anil 
by P. 2, 36, where the codices have ixdyr. The pure opt. might 
stand here as a half-wish, a thought begotten of a wish, “I hope 
it will turn out that I have come to no strange land,” ov being 
adhaerescent. Bergk has written od pay Ecivos ik yaiay ddov, 
which does not explain the corruption. ov pdv does not occur 
in P., though ov8€ pay does. — ANov = dAAorpiay. Cumulative. 
—119. Pip = Oyp. Only of the Centaurs. P. 3, 4.—120. yvov = 
éyvacav.—121. woppédvEav: For the plur. see P. 1,13. The dual- 
istic neut. plur. often retains the plur. verb, and there are two 
streams of’tears here.—122. &v wept wuxav: “ All round (through) 
his soul "—kara ri Eavrovd Wuxiv (Schol.). 


"Apt. §'.—124. xactyvytror: Aison’s brothers. See v. 72.—odr- 
ow: O. 8, 39: "Eppevidars Onpevi 7 eAOeiy Kddos. The brothers 
were an accession.—125. xara xhéos: “At the report,” “close on 
the report.” Comp. xara 7édas, “at the heel of,” “ following.”— 
Pépys: See v.72. Most memorable to us for his part in the 
Alkestis of Euripides, where he declines to die for his son Ad- 
metos: yalpes dpav das, warépa § ov yaipeww Soxeis ;—Ywepioda: 
A fountain in the ancient Pherai, near Iolkos, Hypereia. See 
commentators on Il. 2, 784; 6, 45'7.—126. é« 8 Meoodvas: Mes- 
sene was distant, hence an implied antithesis to eyybs pév.— 
"Apvédv = "ApvOdev, a8 “AAxpdy for ’AAKpaiey (P. 8, 46).—Médap- 
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mos: A famous seer, son of Amythan. Od. 11, 259; 15, 225.— 
127. avepidv: Must depend on ixey —cf. P. 11, 85: Srpdquoy €&i- 
cero—but it would be easier to have ikoy (suggested by Bergk), 
and dveyoi (Hartung). ikov would then be in the schema Alema- 
nicum. See v.179. It is wholly inconceivable that aveyudy should 
depend on cipevéovres = Pidéovres. — ev Barts .. . poipg: At a 
shared, i. e. common, banquet.—129. appdfovra: Comp. N.1, 21: 
Gppddtoy Seirvov. The Thessalians lived well, as we know from 
Euripides’ Alkestis, Plato’s Kriton, and other familiar passages, 
—nicay...tdvvev: “Stretched joy to its full extent,” “kept it 
up to its full height.”—130. Spamdv: N. 2,8: dpémer Oar kaddXuorov 
éwrov. The aor., on account of the definite number (v. 26). 
Otherwise we should have expected the present part., as the 
action is coincident with rayvev. 


°En. s’. -- 182. wdvta: Acc. pl. with mapexowaro. In contra- 
distinction to v. 116: kepddaa Adyav. — Vepevos = rouncdpevos. 
“Speaking in sober earnest.”—omov8atov: Before v. 129 it was 
all eippooiva. — 183. éwéorovr(o): Figuratively. “They took 
sides with him.’—134. 7A@ov . .. peyapov: v. 51. — 136. Tupois 
épacumAdoxdpov: See v.72, and note the contrast to modias ... 
yaotpés, both at the time of bearing.—mpaty... dapov: Cf. v. 
101. apavs, “gentle” by nature; juepos, by culture (J. H. H. 
Schmidt).—137, woturrdfov: Comp. the Biblical “ distil ” (Deut. 
32, 2), and Homer's péev addy. — 138. Baddero xpyida: P. 7, 3: 
kpnmid dowday Badéobau. The metaphor shifts rapidly, but the 
notion of drink - offering is not foreign to that of laying the 
foundation.—IIai II.: Stately genealogical address, with effect- 
ive position of vocative.—Ilerpatov: Poseidon was worshipped 
in Thessaly as the Cleaver of the Rock, because he had opened 
a way through the rock for the Peneios. On the 7’s, see v. 150. 


Srp. ¢'.—139, dvrepar: “ Are but too swift.” N. 11,48: dmpoo- 
ixrav © épdrev dévrepar paviar. — 140. émBSav: “Day after the 
feast,” the next morning with all its horrors, next day’s reckon- 
ing.—141. Oepiooapévous dpyds: “Having ruled our tempers by 
the law of right (6éus).” — tpaive: Cf. v. 275.— 142. pla Bois: 
Not common, yet not surprising after the frequent use of heifer 
(““Samson’s heifer”) everywhere for a girl or young married 
woman. Cf. Aisch. Ag. 1126 (Kassandra speaks): dmexe tis Bods 
rév tadpov. — 143. Opacupydet Darpwvet: See v.72. S. imitated 
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Zeus’s thunder and lightning, and was struck by lightning for his 
pains. — 144. Kelvov dutevOévres: v. 256: Eidduwou urevOév. — 
aévos deAiov: The sun rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race.— 
xptoéov: din Homer, v common in P.—145. Motpa: 8 adioravr(ar), 
xré.. “The Fates withdraw ... to hide their blush” (Dissen). 
This has a modern sound, but is better than Rauchenstein’s, 
“The Fates avert their faces, if enmity among the members of 
a family obscures reverence (die heilige Scheu).” Hermann reads 
aidoi, and makes the Fates revolt against concealment. 


"Avr. (.—148. axévrecow: The historical Thessalians were fa- 
mous dkoyrioctai. X. Hell. 6, 1, 9.—149. EavOds: “ dun.” —dzrovpais 
| Qperépwv tonéwy, xré.: This is hardly mpaivs éapos, according to 
modern ideas, but Iason warms as he goes on. Comp. v. 109 
with v. 101. — 150. wdotrov maivev: “Feeding fat thy wealth.” 
P. has an especial fancy for z- alliteration.—151. wovet: ‘“‘Irks,” 
a rare transitive use.—ratrta wopovvovt(a) = éri radra mopavvel.— 
152. kal oxaarov pdovapxov Kat Opdvos: The verb of raira is not 
exhausted, and there is no need of a nominativus pendens.—Kpy- 
GeiSas: Aison.—153. immétais...Aaots: The Thessalian cavalry 
was famous.—etOuve .. . Sikas: Solon, fr. IV. 87: edOuvver be di- 
kas okoAtds. —154. 7a pév: Notice the lordly indifference to ra 
6é, which had already been disposed of—flocks and fields. 


"En. ('.—155. avacryyq: To which the dvacrqen, dvaorjons, of 
the MSS. points. dvacrain, the opt., is a rare sequence and can- 
not be paralleled in P. As there is no touch of a past element, 
dyacrain would be a wish, and detach itself from Adcov. See 
Am. Journ. of Phil. IV. p. 425.—vedrepov, itself threatening, is re- 
inforced by caxdv.—156.”Eoopat | rotos: “I will be such” as thou 
wishest me to be, will do everything thou wishest. Comp. the 
phrase ayroiov yevéoOa.— 157. ynpatsv pépos: Yet Pelias be- 
longed to the same generation with Iason, acc. to Pindar (see v. 
72), although not acc. to Homer, who makes Aison and Pelias 
half-brothers (Od. 11, 254 foll.). This makes the fraud transpar- 
ent. Notice also his vigorous entrance (v.94). It is true that 
his daughters cut him up, in order to restore his youth, but 

“that does not prove that he was as old a man as Aison.—158. 
adv 8 avOos Bas Kupaiver: «. “is swelling,” “is bourgeoning.” 
kdua is not only the “wave,” but also the “swelling bud.” (J. 
H. H. Schmidt),—159. xopigor: This refers to the ceremony of dvd- 
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edynows, by which the ghosts of those who had died and been 
buried in foreign parts were summoned to return home and rest 
in their cenotaph. So we might translate «., “lay.”—160. éd@év- 
tas: We should expect éA@dyra, sc. rwd. But there is a jyas in 
Pelias’ conscience. 


Srp. 1’. — 162. parpuas: Ino- Leukothea, acc. to the common 
form of the familiar legend ; acc. to P., Demodike (Schol.).—164. 
ei perdAharév tu: “ Whether there is aught to be followed up.” 
Dreams might be false, for they come through the gate of ivory 
as well as through the gate of horn, Od. 19, 562.—érpiver: Sc. 
*Aré\Aap, a very natural ellipsis whenever oracles are mentioned. 
—vat woyrdv: Almost as one word, “a ship-home-bringing.” 
mopady: Od. 6, 290; 10, 18.— 165. TéAerov ... mpoyoew = day re- 
Aé€ons .. . TpoHTw.—povapyeiv | kat Bacrdevépev: Comp. v. 152: Kal 
oKantov pdvap xov Kai Opdvos.—167. Zeds & yevedos: Cf. O. 8, 16. 
Z. was the father of their common ancestor, Aiolos.—168, xpi@ey 
= dtexpiOnoay. 


*Avr. 7. — 170. éévra mwAdov = gre Svrws Zorw.— 171. gawéepev: 
Comp. the use of ¢povpay daivew among the Spartans, Xen. Hell. 
3, 2, 23. 5,6. There may be an allusion to fire-signals.—tpets : 
Herakles, Kastor, Polydeukes.—172. édcxoBdeddpov: Of Aphrodite, 
fr. IX. 2,5: ’Agpodiras EXcxoBrAehdpov. Cf. Hesiod. Theog. 16; 
Hymn. Hom. V. 19. — 178. "Evvooi8a: Of the sons of Poseidon 
(v. 33), Euphamos, ancestor of Arkesilas, is from Tainaros (v. 44); 
Periklymenos, grandson of Poseidon, brother of Nestor (Od. 11, 
286), is from Pylos. Notice the chiasm. They are all Minyans. 
—aideo0évres GAxdv: In modern parlance, “from self-respect,” 
adkdy being an equiv. of “self,” as yairay (O. 14, 24), as xpas (P. 
10,40). dAkdy is “repute for valor,” a brachylogy made suffi- 
ciently plain by kdéos below. aidds and aicyivy are often used 
in the sense of military honor. I]. 15,561: & gira, dvépes Zore, 
kai ald& Oéo8 evi Ouum. See also v. 185.—iyryatrar: Hardly a 
reference to the top-knot. Poseidon’s sons were all tall (the unit 
of measurement being the fathom), and if they were tall, so was 
their hair. Cf. old¢a@vos (So. O. R. 846), éxaroumddav (O. C. 717). 
—175. TlepuxAvpev(e): Comp. v. 89. P. has no special interest in 
Periklymenos.—etpvBia: A title in the Poseidon family, O. 6, 58; 
P. 2, 12.—176. & "AwéAdwvos: Orpheus is the son of Oiagros (fr. 
X. 8,10; hence é£’A. may be taken as ‘sent by.’ Cf. Hes, Theog. 
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94.—do.8av waryp: Even in prose the speech-master at a sympo- 
sium is a sarip Adyov (Plat. Sympos. 177 D).—177. ’Opdevs: First 
mentioned by Ibykos of Rhegion, assigned to the Argonautic ex- 
pedition by Simonides of Keos. 


’Em. 1. —178. wwe; See v. 114.—xpuodpams: ypvodppams is an 
Homeric epithet of Hermes.—179, ’Eyfova .. .”Eputov: Hold-fast 
and Pull-hard, sons of Hermes and Antianeira.—kexAdSovras: A 
peculiar Doric perfect participle with present signification (comp. 
mepixovtas, V. 183). The Schol. makes it = mAnOvovras, “full to 
overflowing with youth.” The anticipation of the plural is called 
oxnpa Adkpavixdy. See note on v. 126. Il. 5, 774; 20,188; Od. 
10,513: eis ’Ayépovra Tupipdeyébav te péovo | Koxurds 6, és d9 
Zruyds vdards eaorw admoppo€. The figure becomes much easier 
if we remember how distinctly the plural ending of the verb 
carries its “they,” and here xeyAdSovras recalls viovs.—raxées: So 
the better MSS. for rayéws. Cf. P. 11,48: Oody deriva. — 180. 
Tlayyaiov: On the borders of Thrace and Macedon.—vaterdovres : 
“Dwelling, as they did,” far to the north, while Euphamos dwelt 
in the far south. Cf. P. 1,64.—181. @vpé yeAavet: Comp. O. 5, 2: 
kapdia yeAavei. Notice the cumulation.—@&rvev: 0. 3, 28: gvrv’ 
dyayxa.—183. wepixovras : See v.179.—184. wé0ov &Sarev “pa : 
Hera favored the expedition, as appears from other sources. Od. 
12, 72: "Hpy wapémeprper, emel pidos fev “Inoov. 


Srp. 6'.—186. tev dklvSuvov ...aidva: aimy is fem. P. 5,7; 
N. 9,44. The article has a contemptuous fling. So. Ai. 473: 
aicxpov yap dvdpa rod paxpov xpntew Biov, “ your.”—rapa parpl : 
Comp. the slur cast on Iason (v. 98), and P. 8, 85: poddyrwy map 
parépa. — résoovr(a): O. 1, 83. —émi kai Oovdrw: Even if death 
were to be the meed (like émi pico). — 187. ddppaxov .. . és 
Gpetas: hdppaxdy twos is either “a remedy for” or “a means to,” 
Here it is the latter. It is not “a solace for their valorous toil,” 
but an “elixir of valor,” as we say the “elixir of youth.”—189. 
AéEaro: ‘ Reviewed.”—érawyoats: Coincident action.—191. Mé- 
os: A famous soothsayer. — éuBédov: The guBorov was more 
modern, but P. had in mind the famous talking-plank in the ship 
Argo.—192. @y«ipas: The same mild anachronism as above, v. 
24. The anchors were suspended at the prow, v. 22 and P. 10, 
52. On the two anchors, see O, 6, 101. 
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"Avr. 6'.—198. giddav: Comp. the famous scene in Thuk. 6, 32. 
—194, éyyerxépavvov: So O. 138,77: Zyvds eyxetkepavvov.—okumd- 
povs: Proleptic. So edppova and giriay, v. 196.—- 195. kupdrov 
pias dvepav t(€): dvéuey purai is common enough everywhere. 
So in our author, P. 9, 52; N. 3, 59; fr. V. 1, 6; So. Antig. 137. 
p. not so common of the waves. Fr. XI. 83: mévrov pural. 
éxddev: He called on Zeus, and then on the other things that he 
feared or desired. Nothing is more characteristic of the heathen 
mind than this meticulous prevision. Zeus answered for all. 
198. p0éypa... drives: No dorepoy mpdrepov. The lightning was 
secondary.— 1), aumvody ... érragav: iordva is used in poetry 
to form periphrases with abstract nouns (Béckh), very much as 
moveio Oat is used in prose. d. ¢or. =dvémvevoav, for which see 
80.0.R.1221: dvémvevad r ék wéOev| kab Katexoipnoa rodpov 
dppa. “They drew a free breath again.” 


°Er. 6. — 201. évirrav: Not the Homeric évirrw, but a new 
present formation from évvemre (Curtius).—202. Gkopos: Gives life 
to the dipping oar, that cannot get its fill—203. ’Ageivov: The 
“A€ewos, afterwards Ev£ewos.—204. Eeoavt(o) — xabidpvocav. Cf. 
P.5, 42: xcadéocavro (MSS.), where, however, we read xa@eocap. 
—205. doivicca...ayéha tavpov: Cf. v.149: Body EavOas dyédas. 
For the sacrifice, seé O. 18, 69. 81.—@pyixtov: Hieron, the seat ot 
the altar, was on the Asiatic shore and in Bithynia. The Bithyni- 
ans were Thracians (Hdt. 7,75), but Thracian had a nobler sound, 
such as Norse has to us, a sound of the sea. So. O. R.196: rap 
drétevoy éppov OpyKtov Kddvdova, Antig. 588: dvomvdos dray | 
Opnaocaraty epeBos vpadrov emidpayn mvoais.—206. veduriorov : 
Built by the sons of Phrixos.—At®wv: The best MSS. have A‘@- 
voy, which is a gloss. This shows that the old readers connected 
it with Oévap.—évap: I. 3 (4), 74: Babuxpnuvou modias dddbs eeupdy 
Oévap, where it means the hollow (depth) of the sea, as it else- 
where means the hollow of the hand. Acc. to the Schol. 74 xoi- 
Awpa Tod Bopod rd dmodexdpevoy ta Oipara. — 207. Seomérav ... 
vaév: Poseidon. 


Erp. '.—208. cwSpépov ... werpav: The famous Symplegades. 
—Gpatpdnerov: See P. 1, 14.—210. oriyes: The winds come like 
files of armed men. Contrast P. 6, 12.—reXeurdv: “ Death.”’— 
211. daow: Long a notable demarcation for the Greeks.—212. 
weAawworegot: See Hdt, 2,104, on the dark skin of the Kolchians, 
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—Bilav | pitav — “Joined battle,” “fought hand to hand with.” 
—213. wap(é); “In the realm of.”—atr@: Contrast to their previ- 
ous adventutes.—wérvia +++ Bedéov: Aphrodite. Cf. Il. 21, 470: 
nérva Onpov (Artemis). — 214. wouidav ivyya: See P. 2, 40, and 
add N. 4,35: tuyye & €Axowat Arop, and Plaut. Cistell. 2,1, 4: 
versor in amoris rota miser. 


*Avr. ¢'.—216. powd8(a): “ Maddening.”—217. Aurds: “ Suppli- 
catory,” “the litany of incantations.” Cf O. 6,78: Acrais Ouai- 
ats. Some prefer to consider Ards as a substantive in apposition. 
—itxdiSdonnoev copdv: Sc. civa. So rovrovs imméas edidakev, rov 
vidy inméa ebi8dEaro, abrots yevvaious é&ediSa&as.—218. mwodewa ... 
‘EAAds = rodoupévn ‘EAAds = 1dO0s ‘EAAdSos. — 219. katopévay: 
The metaphor of the dAvros xi«dos lingers. She is a wheel of 
fire, lashed by Peitho, who is Aphrodite’s first maid of dishonor. 
So Aisch. Ag. 385 (of an unholy love): Biara: 8 4 rddawa Tedo. 
—220. weipar’ ad0\wv: “The achievements of (the means of 
achieving) the labors.” —221. avriropa: Magic herbs were shred- 
ded (répvew), as in Aisch. Ag. 17: tmvov 7d8 dytipodmov é vr é- 
pvov dkos.—222. katalvysav: They pledged (themselves). De- 
sponderunt. “They vowed sweet union in mutual wedlock.”— 
223, pif: A promise, as a vow, takes the aor. of the future. 
Od. 4, 252: duooa... yn... dvapjva. With piéa cf. P. 9,138: 
Evvov ydapov pxOévra. On ey with pryvivar, O. 1, 90. 


*Er. '.— 224, 4Sapdvtwov: So Apoll. Rhod. 8, 1285: dddpavros 
apotpov.—oipparo: “ Pressed hard.” LL. & §. transl. “alleged !” 
Applies strictly to dporpov alone, not to the oxen, which would 
require gorjoev. Transl. cai, “‘ with.”—225. favav: See v. 149: 
Bodv EavOas dyédas. — yevbov = yevyov: v is semi-vocalic (con- 
sonantal). See G. Meyer, Gr. Gr. § 147, — avéov: Monosyllabic. 
Sometimes written mvediy. See G. Meyer, Gr. Gr. § 117. — 227. 
wékacoev: Apoll. Rhod. 8, 13807: cidkey émxparéws mavti obéver 
éppa weAdoon | CevyAn xadkein.—opbas 8 atdaxas, xré.: “ Straight 
stretched he the furrows as he was driving.” The process and 
the result side by side. — 228. avd: With oyite. dv’ épdyuiav 
would mean “a fathom at a time,” not “fathom high.”—229. 
Bactreds, | So71s dpxer vads: He disdains to turn to Iason.—230. 
orpwopvdv: “ Coverlet.” 


Srp. ta’, —231. Ovodve: “ Flocks,”—232. aiSdcavros: Gen. abs, 
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of participle without a subject. See v. 25.—«poxdéev: A royal 
color, as well as purple. See N.1, 38: kpoxwrdyv omdpyavor. 
— 233, ééde = éFddex. Plupf. of eikw. Comp. gopya and the 
rest.—égerpais: P. suppresses the details. So he does not say 
that Medeia bade Iason not plough against the wind. Even 
here we have to do only with the cepddata Adyov. For the pl., 
see O. 8, 28.—234, avdyxas | &vrecw: So N. 8,3: yepalv dvdykas. 
Comp. Hor. Od. 1, 85,17: saeva Necessitas | clavos trabales et cu- 
neos manu | gestans aena.—226. aiavés: P. 1, 83.—237. tvgev: His 
anguish was inarticulate (agoryr@ .. . dyer), but his amazement 
forced from him the whistling iv of astonishment. 


*Ayr. ta’.— 240. wotas: Cf. P. 8,20: mola Mapvacids.—tperrov — 
Apepov (I. 8,72: épéovra). Homer has only an aor. ¢pepa.—241. 
*Acdlov Oavpacris vids: Od. 10, 186: Kipkn éumAdKapos, Sew) Oeds 
addjeroa, | avroxacryyntn ddoddpovos Aljnrao: | dude & éexyeydrny 
hacotpBpdrov Heriovo.—séppa... evemev, év0a: Prolepsis. 
—242. éxrdvucav: Poetical condensation. Phrixos had slain the 
ram with his sacrificial knife in honor of Zeds Aadvoruos, flayed 
him, and stretched the skin. — 243. #\wero...apdteo@ar: As 
€Aropat contains an element of wish it may take the aor. mpaga- 
6a (with the MSS.) instead of the future, but P. uses the first 
aor. only here, and the neg. od favors mpd&eoOa (P. 1, 43), unless 
we write xeivdv xe. Comp. P. 3,43. The subject of mpaé. is 
"Idoova. Easier mpd€. as fut. pass. (note on v.15) with of="Idcov. 
Perh. rempdfeoOar.— 244. déxpq: The grove of Ares.—etyero ... 
yeviev: “Was sticking to the jaws.” The dragon guarded it 
thus when he saw Iason approaching.—245. vatv kpdrer: The 
absence of the article does not exclude the Argo, which is never 
lost sight of (maou pédovea). The antecedent of the relative 
does not require the article.—246. tédeoav ay... oiddpov: Pict- 
uresque addition. The finishing of the ship was the beginning, 
the finishing of the dragon the achievement, and there the main 
story ends. 


- En. ta’. —247. papa: For the plur. 0. 1,52; P.1, 34; N. 4, 71. 
From this point to the end of the story proper (v. 256), P. has 
nothing but aorists, whereas the statistics of the myth show the 
proportion of imperf. to aor. to be 1: 1.78, which is unusually 
high. See Am. Journ. of Phil. IV. p. 162. — kar’ épagirév: The 
point of this is heightened by the existence of grooves in the 
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Greek highways, “in the old groove.”—épa ... auvvamre: “ Time 
presses.” xatpds ydp p’ éemeiyes (Schol.).—248. dynpat = 7yepov 
eiu.—ooglas: ‘“ Poetic art” (O. 1,116). Poetry is a path (0. 9, 
51).— 249. yAavkdma: O. 6, 45.—rTéxvats: By putting him to sleep. 
Pl., as O. 9, 56; P. 3, 11.—250. *Apxeotta: The poem is soon to 
become more personal.—owv atta: “ With her own help.” Cf. 
O. 18, 53.—dvov: We expect dovdy like rpopdv, but comp. Eur. 
I. A. 794: ray kixvou doArtyavyevos ysvov. “Her... the death 
of Pelias” seems violent. In the story of the return, the pas- 
sage through Africa is presupposed on account of the overture 
(v. 26).— 251. év... piyev: “They (the Argonauts) entered the 
stretches of Ocean.”—252. Aapvav ... avipopdvev: O. 4, 20: Aa- 
pviddoy yuvatkov.—253. &€0dors: Funeral games in honor of 
Thoas, father of Hypsipyle. See O. 4, 28.— Ft’: So Kayser for 
kpiow, on the strength of the Schol.’s dvépetav. I.7 (8), 53: ivas 
éxrapdy Sopt. —— éo0aros apis: “ About (for) raiment.” Such a 
prize is mentioned 0.9,104. This does not exclude the wreath 
mentioned O. 4, 24. Note duis = dui only here. 


Srp. oB'.—254. év GAodamais ... dpovpats: Familiar symbolism. 
So in the marriage formula én raidayv yynoiwy dpétro. Eur. 
Phoen. 18: yu) omeipe téxv@v GAoxa Satdvev Bia. The fulfilment 
echoes the prophecy. Cf. v.50: dAAodSamayv... yuvatkar | év 
Aéyeow.—255, TovTdeis = rdre. P. 9, 15.—tperépas axrivos d\Bou: 
Run together (so-called hypallage). ‘“ Your radiant prosperity.” 
dxrivos is due to Hermann. The MSS. have derivas.—pouptétov : 
The rhythm connects it with omépp(a), and p. omépya is as easily 
understood as pdpipos vids (O. 2,42). But the standing phrase 
pépotpov fuap forces the other combination with dyuao.—256. 4 
w0eres: “Or, shall I say? night.” The plur., as ‘often of “night- 
watches.” — 257. puxOévres: See v. 251.258. Hew: “Abode.” 
See P. 5, 74: d0ev (Sparta) yeyervapévor | ikovro Onpavde pares 
Alyeidar. — KadMorav = Ojpay. — 259. AarolSas: The next ode 
emphasizes the agency of Apollo.—ArBvas wediov: Cf. v.52: Ke- 
Nawehéoy we diav. — 260. adv Ccdv tyais: Ch v. 51: ody riya 
bcév.—kéorv xypvoo0pdvou ... Kupdvas: xdorv for dorv with Har- 
tung. More about Kyrene in P. 9 


Avr. 13". — 262. dp0dBovdov ... épevpopévois: An after-thought 
participle (P. 6, 46) which recalls ups, balances oby bev ripais, 
and, like ody GeGv ryais, gives at once the cause and condition 
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of success in administration, “by the devising of right counsel.” 
These words link the conclusion to the myth, and épBovdov parw 
prepares the way for the wisdom of Oidipus and the saying of 
Homer. The Battiadai are a wise race; they can read riddles 
and apply proverbs that bear on the management of the state. 
Neither text nor interpretation is settled. A full discussion is 
impossible in the limits assigned to this edition. I give first a 
close rendering of Christ’s text, which I have followed: ‘Learn to 
know now the wisdom of Oidipus. For if a man with a keen- 
edged axe hew off the branches of a great oak and put shame 
on its comely seeming, e’en though its fruit fail, it puts a vote 
concerning itself, if at any time into the wintry fire it comes 
at last, or together with upright columns of lordliness being 
stayed it performs a wretched toil in alien walls, having left 
desolate its own place.”—268, yva0.... coptav: Twisted by the 
interpreters to mean “show thyself as wise as Oidipus.” ray 
Oidimdda codiar is as definite as ray 8 ‘Ounpov Kal réde cuvOépe- 
vos. P.,to whom all Theban lore was native, is repeating a 
parable of Oidipus, and, if I mistake not, a parable of Oidipus 
in exile.—264. éfepetpy pév: So Christ after Bergk, who has also 
changed aicyivo: into aicyivy. ei ydp with the opt. would not be 
consistent with P.’s handling of this form. On the other hand, e 
with the subj. is found in comparison O. 7, 1.—265. 8:80t Wadov 
wep’ aitas: The onk is on trial. S8dvar Wador is equiv. to emupypi- 
¢ew. “It puts its own case to the vote.” “ Enables one to judge 
of it” (Jebb), and so shows its quality. On zep’, see O. 6,88; on 
abras, P. 2, 84.—266. ef mote... doiobiov: “If at last it comes tute 
the wintry fire,” i. e., shows its good qualities by burning freely. 
Although it cannot bear fruit, it is good for burning, good for 
building. ore... Aoicbtov like wore xpdvw torép@ (vv. 53, 55), 
more xpdv@ (Vv. 258). — 267. ov dpOais... épewSondva: The great 
oak forms a beam, which, stayed by the help of the upright col- 
umns, bears up the weight of the building. According to some, 
the beam is horizontal; according to others, it, too, is an dp6a 
xiv, and the kioves Sermédcuva: its fellows.—268. péxQov ... Sv- 
eravov: The weight of the building.—éAdous ... relxeow: Grows 
= dMorpios. +. cannot be the “walls of a house,” only the 
“walls of a city.” The oak is supposed to be the people, the d¢oz 
the princes of the state of Kyrene, or the oak is the Kyrenaian no- 
bility and the branches the members. But nothing seems clearer 
than that the oak is one. Whoisthe oak? Iason. But as Iason 
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would be the type of Damophilos, Arkesilas would be Pelias, 
which is monstrous. Are all these accessories of fire and column 
mere adornments? Or is “ the fire insurrection and the master’s 
house the Persian Empire?” Is this an Homeric comparison, 
or a Pindaric riddle? Why should not the ‘ wisdom of Oidipus’ 
refer to the case of Oidipus himself? Oidipus is uttering a par- 
able for the benefit of those to whom he had come as an exile. 
The parallel between the exiled Oidipus and the exiled Damo- 
philos is one that would not insult Arkesilas, and the coincidences 
in detail between the oak and Oidipus are evident enough. Like 
the oak, Oidipus has lost his branches, his sons (é{ovs), who, 
according to one version of the legend, perished before their fa- 
ther, his comeliness has been marred (@anrév eidos), the place that 
knew him knows him no more (€5y épnudcaa x@pov), and yet, 
though his fruit perish (kal @éwéxapmos éoioa), he can render 
services to an alien state, such services as are set forth in the 
Oidipus at Kolonos of Sophokles. By drawing a lesson from 
the mistaken course of his own people towards one of their 
great heroes, Pindar acquits himself of a delicate task delicately, 
and then, for fear of making the correspondence too close, breaks 
off. ‘But why this parable? Thou art a timely leech.’ 


En. 18’.—270. éool 8 iarjp: In any case an interruption to a 
parable that is becoming awkward.—émukatpératos: “That know- 
est how best to meet the time.”’—Tlaidv: This is a Delphic vic- 
tory, and the mention of the Healer is especially appropriate, as 
Apollo is the dpyayéras of the Battiadai, P. 5, 60.—272. pddiov .. . 
ceioat: In such passages P. delights to change the figure. ceioa 
and él yopas suggest a building, kuB8epvarnp forces us to think 
of a ship. The house suddenly floats. So. Ant. 162: ra pev 34 
moXeos doparas Geol | TOAAG oaA@ ceicarres GPOwcay wadw. emi 
xopas eooa = épbdoa. —275. rv = ool. —tfudaivevrar: “For thee 
the web of these fair fortunes is weaving to the end.” The 
achievement of this restoration is at hand, is in thy reach._—276. 
wha.: The imper. instead of the conditional édy rAjs, as v. 165. 


Srp. ty’.—277. trav 8 ‘Oprpov: There is nothing exactly like it 
in our Homer, but we must remember that Homer was a wide 
term, and P. may have hada bad memory. The nearest, and that 
not near, approach is Il. 15, 207: ec Oddv kal ré rérvkrat or dyye- 
Nos atouysa €id7.—cvvOepevos: Od. 17,153: eueio d€ cuvOeo pidov, 
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“take to heart.”—278. wépovv(e): “Further,” “cherish.” —éyye- 
hov éodév: P. means himself.—279. dyyedias dpOas: “ A successful 
message.” Everything points to a private understanding be- 
tween P. and Arkesilas as to the restoration of Damophilos, D. 
paid for the ode, and one is reminded of the Delphic oracle and 
the banished Alkmaionidai. It would be very innocent to suppose 
that P. was really pleading for a man whose pardon was not as- 
sured,—éméyvw: With mpamidoy, “had knowledge of.” > yeyvookw 
occurs with gen.in Homer. I1.4, 357: yv@ xwopevoro, Od. 21, 36: 
ywarny dddAnrov, 23, 109: yooodpued dAAnrov. So also Ken. Kyr. 7, 
2,18: eyvo cai pada droma épod movodvros.—281. év maraiv véos: Cf. 
N. 3, 80: dkds év roravois, So. Phil. 685: tcos gy y ioos dvnp. It 
does not necessarily follow from this statement of Damophilos’ 
versatility that he was really young.—282. éykipoais: Adjective 
use of the participle in predication. mpéoBus éyk. é. Biora =apéo- 
Bus éxarovraerns.— 283. dpdavifer... mds: He hushes the loud 
voice of the calumnious tongue.—284. tBpifovra: Above we have 
the word, here the deed. 


*Avr. vy’. — 285, tots ayalois: Doubtless in the conservative 
sense.—286. od82 paxivev tédos ob8év: “Not postponing decisive 
action ”—a hint, if one chooses, to Arkesilas, but on my theory 
Arkesilas had decided.—é6 yap katpis mpds &vOpémav: With Pin- 
daric freedom =6 xatpos 6 mpos dvOporar. “The favorable season.” 
—287. Oepdtov 8€ Fou, xré.: The Greeks conceive Time and man 
as companions (6 ypdvos cvvay, Soph.). See O0.2,11. If, as He- 
siod says, Day is sometimes a stepmother, sometimes a mother 
to a man (O. et D. 825), so a man may be a son or a stepson to 
Time—an attendant (@eparwy), as Patroklos was on Achilles, or 
a mere drudge. A Oepdrov is one who has rights, who can avail 
himself of an opportunity without servility.—288, totr’ aviapdra- 
tov: “A sorrow’s crown of sorrow.” —289. éxrds éxew wé8a: “To 
stand without,” éxrés cada, as Aisch. P. V. 263: myydrov €£o adda 
| éyet.—elvos “Arthas: “He, an Atlas,” “a second Atlas,” which 
recalls very prettily v. 267.—290. aaré: “ Far from, reft of.’—291. 
Tiravas: The comparison shows that Damophilos has been at 
least indiscreet.—xpévw: In the introduction stress has been 
laid on the fulfilment of prophecy, long postponed, yet unfail- 
ing; and, if the catch-word theory is worth anything, it is at 
least to be noted that ypéve occurs four times, each time at the 
end of a verse (vv. 55, 78, 258, 291), where the position demands 
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stress. Whoever chooses to hear in it the sigh of Damophilos 
“at last” is welcome. 


°Er. vy’. — 293, obdopévav vodoov: yédcos is a common word for 
any misfortune.—294, kpdvq: The great fountain Kyré or “ring,” 
whence Kupnvy.— 295. éxddo0ar mpds HBav: As he is ev waiolv véos, 
he can give himself up to the enjoyment of youthful pleasures.— 
296. houxta Oryéuev: “To attain quiet.” For the dat.see P. 8, 24; 
9, 46.—297. par(e) ... darabhs 8(€): Comp. P. 8, 83: ote... oddé. 
—298. kal xe pu@ijoai8’ étoiav, xré.: The real apodosis to the wish 
in v. 293: etyerar=ei yap.—299. ebpe maydév: This fountain that 
he had found in Thebes was the ode that P. composed for him 
in honor of Arkesilas, the ode we have before us.—mpéodarov ... 
fevubeis: Cf. P.5,31. This does not seem to favor Béckh’s hypoth- 
esis that Damophilos was an Aigeid and a connection of Pindar. 


PYTHIA V. 


Tue fifth Pythian celebrates the same victory as the fourth 
(Pyth. 31, OL. 78, 83=466 B.c.), and was sung in the festal proces- 
sion along the street of Apollo at Kyrene. The charioteer, who 
plays a conspicuous part in the ode, was Karrhotos (Alexibiades), 
brother of the king’s wife. 

For the legendary portion of the story of the Battiadai, Pindar 
himself, in these two odes, is our chief authority. Herodotos 
has given much space in his fourth book (c. 150, foll.) to the 
early history of the house. 

The founder of Kyrene was Aristoteles, surnamed Battos, de- 
scendant of Euphemos, the Minyan, of Tainaros. From Tainaros 
the family went to Thera, and in the seventeenth generation ful- 
filled an ancient oracle by the occupation of Kyrene, which had 
been settled five hundred years before by the Trojan Antenoridai. 
Kyrene was founded Ol. 37 (632 3.c.), and the throne was filled 
by eight kings in succession, an Arkesilas succeeding a Battos 
to the end. The rule of the Battiadai seems to have been harsh; 
revolts were frequent; and the Arkesilas of this poem was the 
last of the kings, and fell in a popular tumult. 

This ode seems to be the one ordered by the king; the pre- 
ceding ode was a propitiatory present from a banished noble- 
* man, Damophilos. 


In the fifth Pythian the theme is stated in the very beginning. 
Wealth wedded to Honor and blessed by Fortune hath a wide 
sway (v. 1, foll.). The word éAos is repeated with a marked 
persistency. So we read v.14: modvs dABos dudwéperat, v. 55: 
drBos eumav ra xal ra vépov, V. 102: ody dABov. As variants, 
we have pdkatpay éoriay (v. 11), pdkap (Vv. 20), paxapios (v. 46), 
pdxap (v.94). But Honor is not lessloved. We have ovv eddokia 
(v. 8), yépas (vv. 18, 31, 124), Adyar eprdrwy pvapyjov (v. 48), 
peyddav dperdy (v.98). There is a cuyyerns dpOadyds (v.17), af 
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dupa shaevydraroy (v.56). But above Wealth and Honor is the 
blessing of God. The power is given of God (v.18). The glory 
must be ascribed to God (v.25). The men who came to Thera 
came not without the gods (v.76). God makes of potency per- 
formance (v.117). The higher powers aid at every turn—Kastor 
of the golden chariot (v. 9); Apollo, god of the festal lay (v. 28) ; 
Apollo, leader of the colony (v. 60); and, to crown all, Zeus 
himself (v. 122). This iteration makes the dominant thought 
plain enough, and there seems to be no propriety in classing the 
poem “among the most difficult of the Pindaric odes.” 

After an introduction, then, which has for its theme the power 
of prosperity paired with honor under the blessing of Fortune, 
as illustrated by Arkesilas’ possession of ancestral dignity and 
his attainment of the Pythian prize (vv. 1-22), the poet is about 
to pass to the story of Battos, founder of Kyrene, in whose career 
are prefigured the fortunes of his race. But Pindar pauses per- 
force to pay a tribute to Karrhotos, the charioteer, before he tells 
the legend of Battos, just as in O. 8 he pauses perforce after the 
legend of Aiakos to praise Melesias, the trainer. Such details 
were doubtless nominated in the bond. This time the honor is 
paid to one who stands near the king, and it needs no apology. 
The trainer has but one sixth of O. 8, the charioteer has one 
fourth of P.5. The transition is managed here with much 
greater art than in O. 8, which shows the jar of the times. 
Karrhotos represents the new blessing of the Pythian victory as 
Battos represents the old blessing of Apollo’s leadership. 

The story of Battos is briefly told, as is the story of Aiakos in 
0.8. True, he put lions to flight (v. 58), but it was Apollo’s do- 
ing, and Battos is as faint in the light of Apollo as Aiakos in the 
light of his divine partners. He was fortunate while he lived, 
and honored after his death (vv. 94, 95), but we are not allowed 
to forget the thought of the opening, v.25: mavri peév Oedy airvov 
imepriOéuev, a thought which is reinforced by the close also. 

The rhythms are logacedic in the main, but the strophe has a 
long Paionian introduction of sixteen bars (I. II.). Comp. the 
structure of O. 2,* and see Introductory Essay, p. 1xxiv. 

The introduction proper (Arkesilas) occupies one triad, one is 
given to Karrhotos, one to Battos, the fourth returns to Arke- 
silas. 





* Details for both odes in J. H. H. Schmidt, Kunstformen, IV. 497-507. 
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Erp. a’.—1. ‘O wdodtos edpvobevys: On the union of mAodros and 
dperd, see O, 2,58: 6 yav mdodros dperais SeSadadrpévos | péper 
Tov Te Kal TOY | Katpdy.—2. Kexpapevov: Blended with—wedded to. 
See O. 1, 22.—kaOapg: As dperd is “ honor,” so xa@apd is used of 
it as kadapdy is used of déyyos. P.9, 97: Kapirwy kedadevvay | 
pn pe Alot kadapoy héyyos, fr. XI. 3: kaOapdv duepas oédas. The 
poet strikes the keynote of the ode: ‘Wealth with Honor” as 
a gift of God, who appears here as métpos.—3. wapaddvros . . . 
avdyy: There is a festal, bridal notion in both words, For davd- 
yew, see L. 8,48; Od. 3,272; 4,584.--5. Oedpop(e): This string is 
harped on. Sov.13: Gedadorov, v.25: mavri pev Oedv atrioy brepri- 
Oépev, V. 60: dpyayéras ’AmddAor, v.76: od Oey arep, V. 117: Beds 
ré Fou... Teed Svacw.—6. vw: “ Wealth blent with Honor;” but 
vy may be mAodrov and ovv eddokia a variant of dpera.—kAvTas | 
aidvos axpav Badpi8wv dro: Life is represented as a flight of 
steps. dm dpxis Tov Biov, says the Schol. The «dura aiay is the 
lofty position to which Arkesilas is born. Kastor plays the part 
of métpos, and the king goes after the wealth that he is to bring 
home as a moAvditoy énéray. For aioy fem. see P. 4, 186. — 9, 
xpvsappatov Kdoropos: The Dioskuroi, whose worship was 
brought from Thera to Kyrene, had a temple on the famous iz- 
méxpotos okupata 6dds (v.92). Castor gaudet equis, but the Dios- 
kuroi were, and, in a sense, are still, sailor gods. The wealth 
of Kyrene was due to its commerce in silphium, its fame to its 
chariots (P. 4,18; 9,4), and Kastor represents both commerce 
and chariots. This sailor element suggests the next figure.— 
10. eb8iav: The special function of the Dioskuroi was to calm 
storms. Comp. “the ship of Alexandria whose sign was Castor 
and Pollux” (Acts 28, 11), and Hor. Od. 1, 12, 25-82: Dicam et 
Aleiden puerosque Ledae,| hunc equis, illum superare pugnis | 
nobilem: quorum simul alba nautis | stella refulsit, | defluit saris 
agitatus wmor, | concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes, | et minax, quod 
sic voluere, ponto | unda recumbit.—yeupéprov dpBpov: Cf. v. 120: 
pbworepis dvéuory xeepia ... mvod. This is the storm of state 
in which Damophilos was banished. See introd. to P. 4.—11. 
karadiocet: karadvocew is used of Iason’s hair that streamed 
down his back (P. 4, 88), and is well suited to the meteoric Kas- 
tor, called by the sailors of to-day St. Elmo’s fire. — pdratpay 
éortov: Cf. O. 1, 11. 


Ayr. a. —12. gopoi: “The noble.” From P.’s point of view 
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wisdom is hereditary, the privilege of a noble caste. P. 2,88: 
xérav médw of copol rypéavrr. Comp. O. 7, 91, foll., where 
Diagoras’ straight course, despite his prosperity, is attributed 
to the hereditary balance of his soul.— 14. épxépevov: “ Walk- 
ing.” The first fignre echoes still.—eév Sixg: O. 2, 83.—17. exe 
ovyyevys: I follow the MSS., though it is hard to frame a clear 
translation. déadpds is used as O, 2,11; 6, 16, metaphorically. 
ovyyevis dpOarpds is really = ovyyevijs mwétpos (I. 1, 39). It is 
the blessing that comes from exalted birth. “Born fortune hath 
this (rd Baca eivac) as its meed most fit for reverence when 
wedded to a soul like thine.” Comp. 0. 8,11: ody yépas, “a 
privilege like thine.” One cannot be born to higher fortune 
than to have thy rank and thy nature. Hermann’s émei ovyyevés 
is easier. ‘Since this born meed of reverence wedded to a soul 
like thine is a light of life”’ To be born a king, and to be of 
kingly mould, is a real épOadpds, a true dABos. J.H. H. Schmidt 
(Synon. 1, 376) maintains that ép6adpos is clearly differentiated 
from dupa. “ épOadpds is not the eye as a jewel, but the eye as 
a guiding star.” So O. 2,11; 6,16 (cited above). Here he 
makes cvyyevys épOadyds to mean “native insight.”—19. pryvd- 
pevov: Of. v. 2.—21. ebyos ... Adv: Comp. 0. 10 (11), 69: edyos 
epy@ xabedov. 


Er. a’.— 23. ’ArrohAdviov dbuppa: So 1.3 (4),57 aOvpew is used 
of the joy of poesy.— 24. Kupdvav: So Bergk for Kupdva. K. 
depends on dui. Cf. P. 9, 114: "Ipava mpés médw. — kamrov 
*"AdpoSiras: As P. calls Libya (P.9, 57) Acs kaos, and Syracuse 
(P. 2, 2) réuevos “Apeos. Kyrene, a luxurious place, was famed 
for its roses, flowers sacred to Aphrodite.—édeSépevov: With oe. 
This gives the necessary contrast, whereas with xamov it would 
only be a picturesque detail. ‘While thy praises are sung, do 
not forget what thou owest to God, what thou owest to Kar- 
rhotos.” According to Bergk, the inf. gives the contents of the 
song, and desSduevoy is=dri deidera. ‘Forget not that there is 
asong that resounds about Kyrene: Ascribe everything to God.” 
Cf. P. 2,23. This message is supposed to have been delivered to 
Kyrene by an oracle.—-25. twepri@éuev: The sense is “to give the 
glory of everything to God.” The figure is that of setting up 
God, as the author, over the achievement, which is the pedestal. 
—26. Kdppwrov: Arkesilas’ wife’s brother, who was the charioteer. 
—27, “Empatdos: “ After-thought,” the opposite of popndus 
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(Fore-thought). Comp. 0. 7, 44: Upopabéos Aidas.—ayov: The 
figure of a procession, as v. 8: dvdyy. No lingering bride de- 
layed his steps. - 28. Ovyarépa: See O. 8, 1.— 29. Ocproxpedvrav: 
The word, which occurs only here, seems to refer to the oracular 
institution of the kingship. P. 4,53: rév pev.. . BoiBos duvace 
O€uioow . . . modes ayayev Nethoto mpos miov tépevos Kpovida.— 
31. t8arr Kaoradias Eevwbeis: With reference to the usual lustra- 
tion in the waters of Kastalia, and not merely a periphrasis for 
Pytho, Cf. P. 4,299: enBa Levwdeis. 


Srp. 8’. — 82, aunpdrois aviats: Dative of circumstance. The 
reins which were passed round the body (see fig. p. 170) often got 
broken or tangled. Comp.So. El. 746: atv & éAicoerat tunrois inact 
(r. i. =nvias), and Eur. Hippol. 1236: atrés & 6 rAnpev jqviaow ép- 
mAakels | Seopov SuoeEnvucrov €Axerat SeGeis.—B3. wodapkéwv Sd8exa 
BSpépov ténevos: “Through the sacred space of the twelve swift- 
footed courses.” réyevos is acc. of extent to the verbal idea in 
dxnpdros. Bergk considers rodapkéwr to be a participle =rpéxov. 
Béckh writes orapkéwy = mpocapkéay, “ holding out,” sori =mpds 
being elided as 0.'7,90: mor’ dorév. On the number twelve, see 
O. 2, 55; 3,33; 6,75. The hippodrome was sacred soil, hence 
the propriety of réyevos. — 34, évréwv aBévos: Comp. O. 6, 22: 
oOévos jpidvav. ‘No part of the strong equipage.” évrea em- 
braces the whole outfit.—«pépatat: The change of subject is noth- 
ingtoP. Cf. 0. 3, 22.—85, éméoa...8ai8adk(a): The chariots of 
Kyrene were famous (Antiphanes ap. Athen. 3,100f.). The éréca 
gives the positive side of oddéy above, and Sdaidada can only be 
referred to the chariots and their equipment (¢vrea) which were 
hung up as dvaOjpara at Delphi, a usage for which, however, we 
have no very safe warrant. — 36. Gyov ... dpenpev: “ Brought 
across,”” — 88. év= és: See P. 2, 11.—39. rod: Se. ’AmddAXwvos 
(Bergk). The MSS. ré, “therefore” (“ wherefore ”).—40. av8pi- 
dvrt: Why the especial mention of this Cretan statue? Boéckh 
thinks of a connection between the Cretans and the Battiadai. 
But the peculiar sanctity of the effigy is enough to account for 
the mention.—42. «d@eccav rév: For xa0écoayto (unmetrical), 
with Hermann. Bergk, xaéooav’ §, 6 being = oferépo = 
Kpntav. — povddporov dutév: “Grown in one piece.” Of a tree 
that had an accidental likeness to a human figure, which like. 
ness had afterwards been brought out by Daidaleian art. 
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*Avt. B'.— 44, tov evepyérav: Usu. referred to Karrhotos. L. 
Schmidt and Mezger make it apply to Apollo, and cite v.25. The 
only thing that favors this is the bringing in of Alexibiades, as if 
some one else had -been mentioned.—tmavridoa: “To requite.” 
The construction after the analogy of dueipacda. The subject 
oé is implied as eué (jpas) is implied P. 1, 29.—-45. "Ade§Bid&a.: 
The patronymic gives weight and honor.—sé 8(€): See O. 1, 36. 
—héyovrt: “Tilume.” Comp. O. 9, 24: pidavy médw | parepais 
éertphrAéywv dowWais. —Kdpites: See O. 7, 11.—46. pakdpros, ds 
éxets, xré.: He might have had the kdyaros without theAdyo. This 
furnishes the transition.—47, we8d—perd (Aiol.-Dor.). Cf.0.12,12. 
—49. pvapqov (Aeolic) for pynuweiov (Bergk). The MSS. pvayniov, 
Christ pvapn’. -— tecoapdxovra: The number seems high. II. 23, 
287 there are but five competitors, So. El. 708 but ten.—50. werév- 
teaow (Aeolic) =xaramecovax (Schol.).—51. arapBet ppevi: Cf. P. 
9, 33: drapBet... kepada. Karrhotos owed the victory to his 
coolness. So did Antilochos in the Iliad (23, 515): xépSeow od 
Te Taxet ye mapapOdpwevos MevéAaov.—52. HAOes .. . wediov: See P. 
4, 51. —ayhadv: So Moschopulos for dyadav. Mommsen reads 
ayabéwy = nyabéwy, “ divine.” 


*Er. B’.— 54. mévov...%orerar: In another mood Pindar says, 
O. 10 (11), 24: dmovoy & €daBov xdppa matpot rwes.— 55. epwav 
74 kal ra vépwv: “Despite its chequered course.” So I. 4 (5), 52: 
Zeds ta Te kai Ta véper, and I. 3 (4), 51: rdv Te yap Kal ray di607. 
Success and defeat, good and bad, glory and toil.—56. wipyos 
Goreos . . . Eévoror: Comp. P. 3, 71: mpats datois, ob pbovéwy 
dyaOois, Ecivos 5é€ Gavpactés mwarnp. Significant omission here 
of the dyaOoi. The conspiracy was among the upper classes. — 
éppa: See note on v. 17.—oaewvétarov: See P. 3,'75.—58. Adovres 
++. gvyov: P., according to his wont (cf. P. 3,83: 7a Kaha rpéyar- 
tes €£@), turns the old tale about. Kyrene was infested by lions, 
like the rest of Africa (leonum arida nutriz), until the arrival of 
Battos. According to Pausanias, 10, 15, 7, Battos, the stammerer, 
was frightened by the sight of a lion into loud and clear utter- 
ance; P. makes this utterance frighten the lion and his kind into 
flight.—ept Se{uari: mepi here takes the peculiar construction 
which is more frequently noticed with dudi, “ compassed by 
fear,” hence “from fear.” §o Aisch. Pers. 696: mepi rdpBer, 
Choéph, 85: mepi oé8e, Hymn. Cer. 429: mepi xdppare. — 60. 
Boxe)... o6By: So N. 1, 66: ddoew pdpw, O. 2, 90: Oavdre 
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mépev, O. 10 (11), 102: emope pdxOo.—62. Tapiq Kvupdvas: rapias 
isa high word. See P. 1, 88.—drehjjs ... pavredpaow = yevdd- 
pavris. “One that effects naught by his prophecies.” 


Srp. y.— 68. Bapeév vécwy, xré.: Apollo’s various functions 
are enumerated, beginning with the physical and proceeding 
to the musical and the political, which had a natural nexus 
to the Greek. The development is perfectly normal. — 64. 
axéopar(a): The Kyrenaians, next to the Krotoniates, were 
the best physicians of Greece, Hdt. 8,131. The medical side 
is turned out v. 91: dAeEwuBpdrors mwopmais. Comp. P. 4, 270. 
Silphium also had rare virtues.— 65. mépev te KiSapw: Comp. 
v. 107 and P. 4, 295. The moral effect of the ki@apis (comp. 
the ddppysyé in P. 1) prepares the way for dmédepoy . . . edvo- 
piav. —— 68. puxdv 7 dpdérer | povrgov: This is the crowning 
blessing. Kyrene owes her very existence to the oracle of 
Apollo, P. 4, 58. — 69. pavrijov = pavreiov. — ¢: “ Whereby.” — 
‘Aaxedaipove: The most important is put first and afterwards 
recalled, v.73: dé Smdpras. A. is geographically central, with 
Argos and Pylos on either hand. On éy with the second dat. 
see 0.9, 94.—72. Aiywpsod: A Dorian, not a Herakleid. See P. 
1, 64.—7d 8 éudv: Cf. I. 7 (8), 89: ro perv eudy. The healing 
power, the gift of the Muse, the fair state, the settlement of the 
Peloponnese—all these wonderful things are due to Apollo— 
but mine it is to sing the glory of Sparta and the Aigeidai, who 
are bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh. By insisting on the 
ancient ties of kindred, P. gives a warmer tone to his narrative. 
Comp. O. 6, 84.—yaptev: So with Hermann and Bergk for ya- 
puer, yapvevr’ of the MSS. 


*Avt. y'.—T5. Ovpavde: Thera is called Kallista, P. 4, 258.—76. 
épot mwarépes: P. wasan Aigeid of the Theban branch. If ddeddpds 
may be stretched to mean “ cousin,” warépes may be stretched to 
mean “uncles.” According to Herodotos, 4, 149, the Aigeidai 
colonized Thera, and were preceded by Kadmeians, c.147. On 
the Theban origin of the Aigeidai, see I. 6 (7), 15.—od Oeav arep 
GANG poipd tis &yev: Some editors punctuate after drep and con- 
nect d@yev with what follows, but the divorce of dAAd from od 
Gc&v drep and dyev from ikovro is unnatural. Comp. O. 8,45: otk 
drep maidov oébev, GAN aya rpewros tpkera. The leading of 
fate in the imperfect, the special case of Aristoteles - Battos in 
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the aor., v. 87.—77. €épavov: The Karneia was a sacred festival, to 
which each participant contributed. See O.1, 38.— 78. evée: 
Cf. O. 2, 9 on the trajection of the relative.—dva8efapevor: Pindar 
identifies himself with the worshipping multitude at Kyrene. 
Hermann’s dvadeEapévay is unnecessary. — 80. Kapvyu(e): The 
Karneia, the great festival of Apollo Karneios, was transmitted 
from Sparta to Thera, from Thera to Kyrene.—82. éxovrt: Not 
an historical present. The old stock of the Antenoridai is still 
there. If not, they still hold the land, as Aias holds Salamis. 
N. 4,48: Alas Sadapiv’ ¢y es marpdav.—yadnoxdppar: See P. 2, 2. 
— 83. TpGes "AvravopiSa:: Lysimachos is cited by the Schol. as 
authority. A hill between Kyrene and the sea was called Addos 
’Avrnvopiodv.—84. Kamvabeioay ... Fi8ov: In prose the aor. part. is 
seldom used of actual perception, not unfrequently in poetry of 
vision. I. 7 (8), 3%. Aor. part. with Sei, P. 9,105; 10, 26. 


*Er. y'.—85. éhdourmov: As Trojans the Antenoridai were xéy- 
topes immev (Il. 5, 102) and immddapor (Il. 2, 230, etc.).—-86. Sékov- 
vat: Not historical present. The Antenoridai are still worshipped 
by the descendants of the colony under Battos.—oixvéovres: Cf. 
O. 8,40; P. 6, 4.—87. *ApuororéAns: Battos I. See P. 4, 63.—90. 
evOdtopov ... 68év: Bergk reads ed6vrovoy, which is not so good. 
The road was hewn out of solid rock, the occasional breaks being 
filled in with small stones carefully fitted together; hence oxupo- 
tay 6dév. This road was evidently one of the sights of Kyrene, 
and the remains still stir the wonder of travellers.—91. dAefip- 
Bpsrots: See note on v. 64.— weSiada: “Level.” All care was 
taken to prevent ill-omened accidents in the processions.—93. 
dixa ketrar: Special honor is paid him as xriorqs. So Pelops’ 
tomb is by itself (Schol., Ol. 1, 92). Catull. 7,6: Batti veteris 
sacrum sepulerum. 


Srp. 5’. — 95. NaooweBys: The honors thus received are de- 
scribed O. 7, 79, foll—96. wpd Sapdrov: On either side of the 
road. The monuments are still numbered by thousands; many 
of them are little temples. — Aaxdévres Ai8av: P.’s corAdia for 
Oavdvres. — 98. peyddav ... “Apxeothg: “They hear, sure, with 
soul beneath the earth great achievement besprent with soft dew 
‘neath the outpourings of songs—their happiness a joint glory 
with their son, and richly due to him, even to Arkesilas.” Anoth- 
er reading is peyadGy dperay pavOeicay. Yet another, pavOciow. 
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The codices have kopwv, for which Beck reads tuvey to save 
the metre.— 99. Spéc@ podOaxg: A favorite figure. P. 8, 57: 
paiva d€ cal tyre, I. 5 (6), 21: vaoov pawéuevy eddoyiars.—100. 
pavOctoov: The aor. part. is not very common even in poetry 
after verbs of hearing as actual perception. See v. 84. — ims 
xedpaoi: Plastic. Spdcos pad@axa forms the yevpara.—101. mot 
=nos. Comp. 0.1, 28: mov. Boickh prefers roi.— x@ovia dpevi: 
XGovia = tnd xOovds. Fennell: ‘With such faculty as the dead 
possess.” —102. opév—=oérepov. Only here in P.—-8Bov: The 
Scholiast refers this to the cképos. Grammatically it is in appo- 
sition to the whole preceding clause. 76 favOjva is the ddBos, 
the dxoy involved in dkovovrs. The honor is common to them and 
their son (comp. P. 6, 15), but it is peculiarly due to Arkesilas ; 
hence the neat division of vié and ’Apkecig, which should not 
be run together.—103. év doi8d: 0.5,19: Audios drier év addois. 
—104, xpvodopa: Hung with (the) gold(en ¢dppryé). Comp. P. 
1,1. The same epithet is applied to Orpheus, fr. X. 8, 10. 


’Ayt. 0. — 105. exovta: With rév.— 106. kaddivixov Avrijpiov: 
Both adj.—8aravav: The inevitable other side, never forgotten 
by the thrifty Greek. Cf. 0.5,15: advos Samdva re.—108. deyd- 
pevov épéw: I can only say what all the world says. See P. 3, 2: 
kowov Féros. —109. kpéooova pev aduxias: Comp. the laudation 
of Damophilos, P. 4, 280.—110. épBerar: Used like rpéper.—114. 
év... Moicator: Not “in musical arts,’ which were colorless, 
He flits among the Muses (P. 6, 49), a winged soul from his 
mother’s lap—not “ taught by his mother dear,” but as an inher- 
itance from her nature.—115. wépavrar: Now. Not to be supplied 
with the other predicates.—codés: See note on v. 51. 


* En. 0'.—116. Soar 7’ eiolv ... reréApaxe: re sumsup. The ém- 
xepia xadd embrace all the forms of generous rivalry in Kyrene. 
—#toodor: Cf. P. 6, 50.—117. tedet Sivacw: “ Maketh his potency 
performance.” —118, épota: So Hartung for M8. 4, Moschopulos’ 
& wieiora. May the blessed Kronidai give him like fortune in 
deeds and counsels.—120. ph... xpévov: Punctuate after yew. 
Asyndeton presents no difficulty in wishes, — $0.vorwpis: The 
compound recalls Péwéxapmos, P. 4, 265. Comp. v. 10.—121. xara 
wvoa: So with Christ for caramvod, x. with Sapaditor.-—Sapaditor: 
Bergk reads dvomaAi¢or.—xpévov = Bioy (Schol.). ‘His lifetime,” 
as O.1,115. Not satisfactory. Opdvov (Hecker). yAdav would 
O 
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keep up the figure (Bergk).—123. Satpov(a): “Fate.” Here it suits 
P.to make Zeus the pilot and the daiuey the oarsman. — 124. 
Tovro ... yépas: It is not necessary to change to twird, O. 8, 57. 
The desired victory was gained Ol. 80.—ém: “As a crowning 
mercy.” See O. 2,12; 9,120. 
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Tue victory here commemorated was gained P. 24 (Ol. 71, 3), 
494 B.c., and was celebrated by Simonides also, acc. to the Schol. 
on I.2. The victor, Xenokrates, was an Agrigentine, brother of 
Theron. Comp, O. 2,54: véavi & dudkdrapov és adeAedy | "Ic- - 
Opot re Kowal Xdpires GyOca reOpinmay Svadexadpopor | dyayoy. 
The charioteer was Thrasybulos, son of Xenokrates. Béckh 
thinks that the ode was sung at a banquet held at Delphi in 
honor of Thrasybulos. 

The theme is the glory of filial devotion. As the man that 
hath dared and died for his father’s life, so the man that hath 
wrought and spent for his father’s honor hath a treasure of hymns 
that nothing shall destroy, laid up where neither rain nor wind 
doth corrupt. 

The simplicity of the thought is not matched by the language, 
which is a trifle overwrought. 

The poet’s ploughshare is turning up a field of Aphrodite or 
the Charites as he draws nigh to the temple centre of the earth 
where lies a treasure for the Emmenidai, for Akragas, for Xenok- 
rates (vv. 1-9). 

A treasure which neither the fierce armament of wintry rain 
nor storm with its rout of rubble shall bear to the recesses of the 
sea—a treasure whose face, shining in clear light, shall announce 
a victory common to thy father, Thrasybulos, and to thy race, 
and glorious in the repute of mortals (vv. 10-18). 

At thy right hand, upheld by thee, rideth the Law, once given 
in the mountains by the son of Philyra to Peleides when sun- 
dered from father and mother, first of all to reverence the Thun- 
derer, then of such reverence never to deprive his parents in 
their allotted life (vv. 19-27). 

There was another, Antilochos, man of might, that aforetime 
showed this spirit by dying for his father in his stand against 
Memnon. Nestor’s chariot was tangled by his horse, stricken 
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of Paris’ arrows, and Memnon plied his mighty spear. Hris soul 
awhirl the old man of Messene called: My son! (vv. 28-36). 

Not to the ground fell his word, Stedfast the god-like man 
awaited the foe, bought with his life the rescue of his father, 
for his high deed loftiest example of the olden time to younger 
men, pattern of filial worth. These things are of the past. Of 
the time that now is Thrasybulos hath come nearest to the mark 
in duty to a father (vv. 37-45). 

His father’s brother he approaches in all manner of splendor. 
With wisdom he guides his wealth. The fruit of his youth is 
not injustice nor violence, but the pursuit of poesy in the haunts 
of the Pierides, and to thee, Poseidon, with thy passionate love 
of steeds, he clings, for with thee hath he found favor. Sweet 
also is the temper of bis soul, and as a boon companion he out- 
vies the celléd labor of the bees (vv. 46-54). 

The poem is the second in time of Pindar’s odes. Eight 
years separate it from P. 10, and Leop. Schmidt notices a de- 
cided advance, although he sees in it many traces of youthful- 
ness, The parallel between Antilochos, son of Nestor, who died 
for his father, and Thrasybulos, son of Xenokrates, who drove 
for his, has evoked much criticism, and, while the danger of 
the chariot-race must not be overlooked, the step from Antilo- 
chos to Thrasybulos is too great for sober art. 

The poem consists of six strophes, with slight overlapping 
once, where, however, the sense of the preceding strophe (v. 45) 
is complete, and the participle comes in as an after-thought 
(comp. P. 4, 262). Of these six strophes two describe the treas- 
ure, two tell the story of Antilochos, son of Nestor, prototype of 
filial self-sacrifice, the last two do honor to the victor’s son. 

The rhythm is logaoedic. 


Zrp. a’.—1. “Axovoar(e): A herald cry. So dxovere ded, the 
“oyez” of the Greek courts.—éAtkdémdos: This adj. is used of 
Chryseis, Il. 1,98; variously interpreted. “ Of the flashing eye” 
is a fair compromise.—’Adpodiras: Pindar goes a-ploughing, and 
finds in the field of Aphrodite, or of the Charites, treasure of 
song. Aphrodite is mentioned as the mistress of the Graces, 
who are the goddesses of victory. See O. 14, 8 foll.—2. gpovpav: 
Cf. O. 9,29: Xapirev... kamov, N. 6,387: TepiSav dpdrats, 10, 26: 
Moioaow edo’ dpdoat.—s. dppaddv: See P. 4,74; 8, 59; 11, 10. 
—épiBpdpov: Refers most naturally to the noise of the waterfall, 
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though the gorge was full of echoes, the roar of tle wind, the 
rumble of thunder (v. 11), the rattling of chariots, the tumult of 
the people.—4. vdtov: The MSS. have vadv, for which Hermann 
writes ydaiov = vaoi, “of the temple” (cf. v. 6), Bergk and 
many editors Adwov.— 5. "Hppevibas: O. 3, 38. —6. wotaplg... 
*Acpdyavre: Cf. O. 2,10: otknua morayod. Akragas, the city, 
is blended with the nymph of the river Akragas. See P. 9,’ 
4; 12, 2.—kal pav: P. 4, 90.—7. dpvov | Pnoavpds: A store of vic- 
tories is a treasure-house of hymns. — 8, wodvxpto@: P. 4, 53: 
nohuxpvtvo@ mor ev Sdpart.—9. Terelxioroar: The figure shifts 
from the field to the gorge, or rather the temple in the gorge, 
where the treasure is safely “ guarded by walls.” 


Srp. B’.—10. xetpépros SpBpos: The original of Hor. Od. 3, 30, 
3.4: quod non imber edaa, non Aquilo impotens | possit diruere. 
—waxrés: The rain comes from an alien quarter. Comp. the 
hatefulness of the oijy émaxrés dAdSrptos, O. 10 (11), 97.—11. 
épiBpdpov: P., with all his woixiAia, is not afraid to repeat, as a 
modern poet would be. See P. 1, 80.—12. orparés: The figure 
is perfect. Rain comes across a plain, or across the water, ex- 
actly as the advance of an army. One sees the oriyes dvdpav. 
The wall protects the treasure against the hostile (émaxrds) ad- 
vance.—ape(dixos: “ Relentless,” “ grim.”—13. dgover: With the 
plur. comp. Eur. Alc. 360: kai p ot@ 6 TNotravos kiav otf obmi 
komy uxoropmes av Xdpov €o xov. Similar plurals are not un- 
common with disjunctives in English. In Lat. comp. Hor. Od. 
1, 18,5: Tum nee mens mihi nec color | certa sede manent.—wap- 
$épy xepdder: So, and not xyepdds. The nom. is xyépados, not yepas. 
The Schol. says yepds 6 pera iAvos kai Aidov cuperds. It seems 
to be rather loose stones, and may be transl. “rubble.” — 14. 
tumrépevov: So Dawes for rumrdéuevos. Bergk’s xpumrdpevov is 
not likely. The whirlwind drags the victim along while he is 
pounded by the storm-driven stones. The rain is an army (imber 
edaz), the wind is a mob ( Aquilo impotens).—mpécwnov: The mpdo- 
oro is the mpdcwrov tndavyés of the treasure-house made lumi- 
nous by joy (P. 3,75). Mezger: “thy countenance” (of Thrasy- 
bulos) after Leop. Schmidt. We should expect redy, and we 
need the reg that we have.—15, warpt red . . . kouwdy Te yeveg: 7. 
depends on kowdy, not on dmayyedci. — 16. Adyourt Ovarav . . 
a@mayyeAet: “ Will announce to the discourses of mortals,” will 
furnish a theme to them. Cf. P.1, 98: pavier kai doyiows Kal 
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dowdois.—17, evBSokov: Proleptic.—éppart vinov | Kpioalais év wrv. 
xais: All run together, ‘a Pythian chariot-victory,” as I. 2,13: 
To Oplay tno vikay. 


Zrp. y'. —19. oxé0ov: Shall we write cyeboy aor. or cxébwv 
pres.? Most frequently aor., the form seems to be used as a pres- 
“ent here.—ro.... vw: vw anticipates épnyootvay. See 0.7, 59; 
18, 69. Another view makes yw» the father, who stands on the 
right of the son in the triumphal procession. Bergk writes vuv, 
after the Schol. roiyuy.—émBéita yeipds: Comp. Od. 5, 277: ri 
... én dpworepd xewpds éyovra. The commandment is personi- 
fied. She is mounted on the chariot of Thrasybulos as a modvgu- 
Ros éréris (cf. P. 5, 4), and stands on his right hand because up- 
held by him. The word shall not fall to the ground. It is an 
dpOov eros. Cf. v.37: yapaurerés . . . eos ok dréprpev.—21. Th: 
Comp., for the shift, P. 2,75: ofa.—peyadooGevi: So with Bergk 
for peyadooOevei. The teacher is to be emphasized this time.— 
22. Pivpas vidv: Cheiron, P. 3,1. On Achilles’ education in the 
abode of Cheiron, see N. 3,43. The Xeipwvos tmoOjxat were fa- 
mous. The first two of them seem to have been identical with 
the first two of Euripides’ three, Antiop. fr. 46: Oeovs re Tiysav 
tovs te Opéypavras yoveis. Comp. also P. 4, 102. — dppavitopévy: 
Verbs of privation connote feeling, hence often in the present 
where we might expect the perfect. Comp. orépouat: and éoré- 
pypat, privor and privatus sum. Achilles is parted from father 
and mother.—23. pddtota pev Kpovidav: The meaning, conveyed 
in P.’s usual implicit manner, is: Zeus above all the gods, father 
and mother above all mankind. — 24. Bapvéwav: Immediately 
applicable to the xepavvdv mpiravw, but otepomay kepavvav Te 
form a unit (O. 1, 62).—26. ravras ... Tias — rod oéBeaOar.—27. 
yovéwy Biov rempapévov = rovs yovéas ews dv Caow. 


Srp. 8’.— 28. éyevro: For éyévero (as P. 3, 87) = edvn, “ showed 
himself.”—xai mpétepov: In times of yore as Thrasybulos now 
(kai).— 29. dépwv: With vdnpa is almost an adjective, rovodros rév 
vodv.—80. évapiwBpotov: Occurs again, I. 7 (8), 53: pdyas évapip- 
Bpdrov. — 31. Aiidrev | Mépvova: This version of the story is 
taken from the AiQvoris of Arktinos.—32. Neorépevov: O. 2, 18.— 

. éa: Il. 8, 80: Néorawp ofos Euve Tepnvsos odpos “Ayaidy | ob rt 
ékdy, GAN’ tmmos ereipero, tov Badev ig | dios "AXéEavdpos, “EXévys 
méats nukopoto. In Homer it is Diomed that comes to the rescue 
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Still the death of Antilochos by the hand of Memnon was known 
to the poet of the Odyssey, 4, 188.—33. SatyQels: O. 3, 6.—Epemev: 
“Plied,” “attacked him with.”—35. Mecoaviov: Not from Tri- 
phylian, but from Messenian Pylos. See P. 4, 126.—36, Sovnfeioa 
pyv: See P. 1, 72. 


Srp. ¢.— 87. xapaurerés = Sore yapaurerés efvar. Comp. O. 9, 
13: otro xapatmretéwy AOyov epaeat. — aired: “On the 
spot,” hence “unmoved,” “stedfast.” — 39. pev... te: O. 4, 
13.—40. rév wadat: ry depends on vararos.—yeved: Cf. Il. 2, 707: 
émAsrepos yeven.—41. Srdoréporoiv: The position favors the com- 
bination, eSdxnoev-6mdorépovow-traros. Autilochos belonged to 
the émAdrepor, and the position accorded to him by them was the 
more honorable, as younger men are severer judges.— 42. apdi 
toxevow: Prose, mepi rovs Troxéas.—43. Ta pev wapiker: The parallel 
is strained, and it is hard to keep what follows from flatness, 
although we must never forget the personal risk of a chariot-race. 
—44, trav viv 8€: Contrast to rév mddat.—45. warpdav . . . mpds 
ord0pav: “To the father-standard,” “to the standard of what is 
due to a father.” Not “to the standard set by our fathers.” 
Antilochos was and continued to be an unapproachable model. 
Xen. Kyneg. 1, 14: *Avridoyos rod marpés tmepamobavay TooatTns 
eruxev evkdeias Gore pdvos pilomdrwp mapa trois “EAAnow dvayopev- 
Onvat. 


Srp. s’.—46. wétpw: Theron.—47. vdq 88 wAotrov dyer: Comp, 
P. 5, 2.3: érav tus. . . [wAodrov] dvdyy. vde, “ with judgment.”— 
48. G8ukov ot@’ tmépomAov: On the omission of the first otre, see P. 
10, 29: vavoi & ovre meCos tay. A similar omission of “neither” 
is common enough in English. So Shakespeare, “The shot 
of accident nor dart of chance,” “Thine nor none of thine,” 
“Word nor oath;” Byron, “Sigh nor word,” “Words nor 
deeds.” déixoy and émépomdoy are proleptic. The youth that 
he enjoys is not a youth of injustice or presumption. — #Bav 
Spérov: Cf. O. 1, 18.— 49. coplav: O. 1, 116.— 50, "ENeALy@ov: 
Cf. P. 2, 4. — dpyds 8s immeaay éod8uv: This is Christ’s reading. 
“Who art passionate in thy love of chariot contests.” dpyas 
construed like dpovers (P. 10,61). The inferior MSS. have cipés 
@, the better épyais méoas, which is supposed to be a gloss ta 
pada Faddvre vow = éxdyre vdw, P. 5,43, but when did dday ever 
mean éxov? pdda Faddpre vog must mean that the spirit of 
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Thrasybulos had found favor in Poseidon’s eyes. All the MSS. 
have immeiay goo8ov. itmmevat eoodor = iamixal dysddar.—52. yAv- 
eta 82 dprv: Supply eon, which P. seldom uses. O. 1, 1.—53. 
cupréravow dpideiv = ey rais cupmorikais duidias. Kai throws it 
into construction with dueiBera. To say that “a spirit that is 
sweet to associate even with one’s boon companions surpasses 
the honey and the honeycomb” is a bit of sour philosophizing 
that does not suit the close of this excessively sugary poem.— 
54. rpyrov wévov: Has a finical, précieus, sound to us. 
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THE seventh Pythian is the only epinikion in honor of a citizen 
of Athens except N. 2. Megakles, whose victory is here cele- 
brated, was a member of the aristocratic house of the Alkmaio- 
nidai, a grandson of that Megakles who married the daughter 
of Kleisthenes, tyrant of Sikyon (Hat. 6, 127 foll.). Whether our 
Megakles was the son of Kleisthenes, the lawgiver, or of Hip- 
pokrates, brother of the lawgiver, does not appear. The latter is 
called simply cvyyevns by the Scholiast. The victory was gained 
Pyth. 25 (Ol. 72, 3), the year of the battle of Marathon. Wheth- 
er the Pythian games were celebrated and the ode composed 
before the battle or not is a question that has led to elaborate 
discussion, which cannot be presented here even in summary. 
Pindar’s patriotism, so dear to many, so doubtful to some, is 
thought to be at stake; but we have to do with Pindar the 
poet, rather than Pindar the patriot; and all that can be said in 
this place is, that even if the ode was composed and performed 
after the battle, there were reasons enough why the poet should 
not have referred distinctly to a victory, the greatness of which 
was not necessary to’ make Athens great enough for poetry; a 
victory which would not have been a pleasant theme for the 
Alkmaionidai, on account of the suspicions of treachery that at- 
tached to them (Hat. 6, 115). 


Athens is the fairest preface of song, the fairest foundation of 
a monument of praise to the Alkmaionidai for their victory in 
the chariot-race. No fatherland, no house, whose name is great- 
er praise throughout Greece (vv. 1-6). 

The story of the Erechtheidai haunts every city, for they made 
the temple of Apollo in divine Pytho a marvel to behold. That. 
were enough, but I am led to further song by five Isthmian vic- 
tories, one o’ertopping victory at Olympia, and two from Pytho 


(vv. 7-12). 
02 
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These have been won by you that now are and by your fore- 
fathers. My heart is full of joy at this new good-fortune. What 
though noble acts have for their requital envy? Abiding hap- 
piness brings with it now this, now that (vv. 18-17). 

Mezger sees in this ode a complete poem, not a fragment, as 
L. Schmidt does. No part of an epinikion, he says, is wanting. 
Praises of the victor, the victory, the family, the city, the god of 
the games, form the usual garland. In the heart of the poem 
stands the great act of piety, the building of the Delphic tem- 
ple. The victories of the Alkmaionidai are a reward of their 
service to Apollo, The citizens are not all so grateful as the 
god, but their envy is only an assurance of abiding happiness. 

So short a poem does not call for an elaborate analysis. Chief- 
ly noteworthy is the way in which each member of the triad bal- 
ances itself. The strophe has to do with Athens and the Alk- 
maionidai, the antistrophe with splendid generosity and brilliant 
success, the epode sums up new and old, and sets off abiding 
happiness against the envy which it costs. Compare the struct- 
ure of O. 12. 

The measures are logaoedic. 


Erp.—1. ai peyadorddues "APavar: Cf. P. 2,1: peyadrordres & 
Supdkoca. As this is poetry, there is no need of scrutinizing the 
epithet closely with reference to the period. Solon calls Athens 
peyadny wéAw. Herodotos, writing of the end of the sixth cen- 
tury, says (5, 66): "A@jva: Kal mp peyddat tore draddaybeioa 
Tay Tupdyvey eyévoyto péfoves.—2. wpootprov: Athens is the no- 
blest opening for a song in honor of the Alkmaionidai. mp. is 
the prelude sung before the foundation is laid.—yeved .. . twmowan : 
The double dat. is not harsh if we connect, after Pindar’s manner, 
ao8ev with town, “chariot-songs.” Cf. P. 6,17, and I. 1, 14: 
“Hpoddt@ tevxov 7d pév Gppare reOpinn@ yépas.—3. kpymi8’ do.dav 
+++ Baddobar: Cf. P. 4,138: BdddAero kpnida copay éeréwv. The 
architectural image recalls the service that the Alkmaionidai had 
rendered the Delphian temple. Badéoda:: “For the laying.” P. 
is instructive for the old dat. conception of the inf.—4. watpav: 
Cannot be “clan” here. It must refer to Athens, as ofkoy to the 
Alkmaionidai.—vatovr’?: With riva. ‘Whom shall I name as in- 
habiting a fatherland, whom a house more illustrious of report 
in Greece?” (ris vaier émupaveorépay pev watpav, émupavéorepov S€ 
vikov;) P.’s usual way of changing the form of a proposition. 
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yatov is the reading of all the MSS. The Scholia read vaio7’, 
as they show by olxotyra. No conjecture yet made commends 
itself irresistibly.—6. wv0éo0a.: Epexegetic infinitive. 


*Avr.—7. Adyos Spidet: Semi-personification. 6, — dvacrpéperat 
(Schol.). Cf. O. 12,19: 6utdéwy map’ oixelas dpovpas. The 
story is at home, is familiar as household words.—8. ’Epex@éos 
éotav: Indication of ancient descent. Comp. O. 13, 14: maides 
Addra. P. includes Athens in the glory of the liberality.—reédv 
ye Sépov: ‘When the temple of Delphi, which had been burned 
(01.58, 1548 B.c.), was rebuilt, the Alkmaionidai, then in exile, 
took the contract for the facade, and carried it out in an expen- 
sive marble instead of a cheap stone (Hat. 5, 62).—9. Oantév — 
ore Oanrov eiva. ‘Fashioned thy house in splendor.” — 10. 
dyovrt 8: P. is not allowed to linger on this theme, Other 
clories lead him to other praises.—ékmpemys: Cf. 0. 1,1 


"Em.—13. spat: By you ox this generation —14. yxaipw mu: A 
kind of Aurdrys. “I have no little joy.”—7s 8 dyvupar: “ But 
this is my grievance.” —15. Odvov dperBopevov — dr: POdvos dpei- 
Berat. Instructive for the peculiar Attic construction with verbs 
of emotion, e. g. So. Ai. 1386: o€ perv ed mpdocovr emyaipo. dd. 
“requiting.”"—16. ye pav: “ Howbeit.” dy meets an objection, 
made or to be made, ye limits the utterance to gayri. Comp. O. 
18,104; P. 1,17; N.8,50; L3 (4), 18. “Yet they say that thus 
prosperity that abideth in bloom for a man brings with it this 
emd that” (good and waa j, or, analyzed, otras dv mapapdvipos 
GdAdXor 7 eddaipovia édy Ta Kai Ta hépyrar. Ups and downs are 
necessary to abiding fortune. Pernetual success provokes more 
than envy of men, the Nemesis of God. We hear the old Poly- 
krates note.—17. ta kai ra: Here “ good and bad.” as I. 3 (4), 51, 
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ARISTOMENES of Aigina, the son of Xenarkes, belonged to the 
clan of the Midylidai, and had good examples to follow in his 
own family. One of his uncles, Theognetos, was victorious at 
Olympia, another, Kleitomachos, at the Isthmian games, both in 
wrestling, for which Aristomenes was to be distinguished. His 
victories at Megara, at Marathon, in Aigina, were crowned by 
success at the Pythian games. It is tolerably evident that at 
the time of this ode he was passing from the ranks of the boy- 
wrestlers (v.78). No mention is made of the trainer, a character 
who occupies so much space in O. 8. 

P. was, in all likelihood, present at the games (v. 59). The 
poem seems to have been composed for the celebration in Aigina 
—comp. 766 (v. 64), which points to distant Delphi, and note that 
Hesychia, and not Apollo, is invoked at the outset of the ode. 

What is the date? According to the Schol., Pyth. 35 (Ol. 82, 
3= 450 B.c.), when Aigina had been six years under the yoke of 
Athens; but the supposed reference to foreign wars (v. 3), and 
the concluding verses, which imply the freedom of the island, 
led O, Miller and many others to give an earlier date to the 
victory, 458 B.c. Allusions to the battle of Kekryphaleia (Thuk. 
1,105) were also detected, but Kekryphaleia was a bad day for 
the Aiginetans, because the Athenian success was the forerunner 
of Aiginetan ruin (Diod. 11, 78), and a reference to it would have 
been incomprehensible. In any case, P. would hardly have rep- 
resented the Athenians as the monstrous brood of giants (v. 12 
foll.). Mezger, who adheres to the traditional date, sees in 
modénoy (Vv. 3) an allusion, not to foreign wars, but to domestic 
factions, such as naturally ensued when the Athenians changed 
the Aiginetan constitution to the detriment of the nobles (oi 
maxeis). Kriiger gives the earlier date of Ol. 77,3 (470 B.c.), or 
Ol. 78, 8 (466 B.c.). Hermann goes back as far as Ol. 75, 3 (478 
B.C.), and sees in the ode allusions to the Persian war, Porphyrion 
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and Typhoeus being prefigurements of Xerxes—altogether un- 
likely. Fennell, who advocates 462 B.c., suggests the great vic- 
tory of Eurymedon four years before “as having revived the 
memory of Salamis, while apprehensions of Athenian aggression 
were roused by the recent reduction of Thasos.” 

If we accept the late date, the poem becomes of special im- 
portance as Pindar’s last, just as P. 10 is of special importance 
as Pindar’s earliest ode. Leopold Schmidt has made the most 
of the tokens of declining power. Mezger, on the other hand, 
emphasizes the steadiness of the technical execution, and the 
similarity of the tone. “In P.10, 20 we have py Pdovepais éx 
Oc&v peratporias émxipoatev, in P. 8,71: bedv & dmw dpbirov 
airéw, Révapkes, tuerépars rvxats, and in P. 10, 62 we have as sharp 
a presentation of the transitoriness of human fortunes as in the 
famous passage P. 8, 92.” But this comparison of common- 
places proves nothing. There is undoubtedly an accent of ex- 
perience added in P. 8; and, according to Mezger’s own inter- 
pretation, P. 8,71 is deeper than P. 10,20. Jean Paul says some- 
where, “ The youngest heart has the waves of the oldest; it only 
lacks the plummet that measures their depth.” In P. 8 Pindar 
has the plummet. 


Hesychia is to Aigina what the lyre is to Syracuse; and the 
eighth Pythian, which begins with the invocation d:dddppov 
‘Hovyia, is not unrelated to the first Pythian, which begins with 
the invocation Xpuvoéa pépytyé. In the one, the lyre is the sym- 
bol of the harmony produced by the splendid sway of a central 
power, Hieron; in the other, the goddess Hesychia diffuses her 
influence through all the members of the commonwealth. In 
the one case, the balance is maintained by a strong hand; in the 
other, it depends on the nice adjustment of forces within the 
state. Typhoeus figures here (v. 16) as he figures in the first 
Pythian; but there the monster stretches from Cumae to Sicily, 
and represents the shock of foreign warfare as well as the volcan- 
ic powers of revolt (note on P. 1,72); here there is barely a hint, 
if a hint, of trouble from without. Here, too, Typhdeus is quelled 
by Zeus, and Porphyrion, king of the giants, by Apollo (vv. 16- 
18); but we have no Aitna keeping down the monster, and a 
certain significance attaches to év ypdvq of v. 15. 

The opening, then, is a tribute to Hesychia, the goddess of 
domestic tranquillity, who holds the keys of wars and councils, 
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who knows the secret of true gentleness (vv. 1-7), who has 
strength to sink the rebellious crew of malcontents, such as 
Porphyrion and Typhéeus—the one quelled by the thunderbolt 
of Zeus, the other by the bow of Apollo—Apollo, who welcomed 
the son of Xenarkes home from Kirrha, crowned with Parnassian 
verdure and Dorian revel-song (vv. 8-20). 

Then begins the praise of Aigina for her exploits in the games, 
and the praise of Aristomenes for keeping up the glory of his 
house and for exalting the clan of the Midylidai and earning 
the word that Amphiaraos spoke (vv. 21-40). 

The short myth follows, the scene in which the soul of Am- 
phiaraos, beholding the valor of his son and his son’s comrades 
among the Epigonoi, uttered the words: @vq@ 76 yevvaiov émumpéemet 
| &« aarépav mal» Ajpa (v.44). The young heroes have the 
spirit of their sires. “Blood will tell.” Adrastos, leader of the 
first adventure, is compassed by better omens now; true, he alone 
will lose his son, but he will bring back his people safe by the 
blessing of the gods (vv. 41-55). 

O. 8, another Aiginetan ode, is prayerful. Prayer and oracle 
are signs of suspense; and the utterance of Amphiaraos carries 
with it the lesson that Aigina’s only hope lay in the preservation 
of the spirit of her nobility. What the figure of Adrastos means 
is not so evident. It may signify: Whatever else perishes, may 
the state abide unharmed. 

Such, then, were the words of Amphiaraos, whose praise of his 
son Alkmaion is echoed by Pindar—for Alkmaion is not only the 
prototype of Aristomenes, but he is also the neighbor of the poet, 
guardian of his treasures, and spoke to him in oracles (vv. 56-60). 

Similar sudden shifts are common in the quicker rhythms 
(Aiolian), and the Aiginetan odes of P. presume an intimacy 
that we cannot follow in detail. 

P. now turns with thanksgiving and prayer to Apollo—entreats 
his guidance, craves for the fortunes of the house of Xenarkes 
the boon of a right reverence of the gods. Success is not the 
test of merit. It is due to the will of Fortune, who makes men 
her playthings. “Therefore keep thee within bounds.” 

Then follows the recital of the victories, with a vivid picture 
of the defeated contestants as they slink homeward (vv. 61-87). 

“The bliss of glory lends wings and lifts the soul above riches. 
But delight waxeth in a little space. It falls to the ground, when 
shaken by adversity. We are creatures of aday. What are we? 
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what are we not? A dream of shadow-is man. Yet all is not 
shadow. When God-given splendor comes there is a clear shin- 
ing and a life of sweetness.” 

“Aigina, mother dear, bring this city safely onward in her 
course of freedom, with the blessing of Zeus, Lord Aiakos, Peleus, 
and good Telamon and Achilles” (vv. 88-100). 

Compare again the close of 0.8. This invocation of all the 
saints in the calendar is ominous. 


To sum up: The first triad is occupied with the praise of He- 
sychia, ending in praise of the victor. The second triad begins 
with the praise of Aigina, and ends with the Midylidai, to whom 
the victor belongs. The third triad gives the story of Alkmaion, 
as an illustration of the persistency of noble blood. The fourth 
acknowledges the goodness of Apollo, and entreats his further 
guidance; for God is the sole source of these victories, which are 
now recounted. The fifth presents a striking contrast between 
vanquished and victor, and closes with’an equally striking con- 
trast between the nothingness of man and the power of God, 
which can make even the shadow of a dream to be full of light 
and glory. At the end is heard a fervent prayer for Aigina’s 
welfare. 

So we have two for introduction, one for myth, two for conclu- 
sion. It is evident that the circumstances are too absorbing for 
the free development of the mythic portion. We have here a 
tremulous poem with a melancholy note in the midst of joyous- 
ness. 

The lesson, if there must be a lesson, is: In quietness and con- 
fidence shall be your strength. The only hope of Aigina, as was 
said above, is the persistence of the type of her nobility, but it is 
clear that it is hoping against hope. 

The rhythms are Aiolian (logacedic). The restlessness, in 
spite of Hesychia, forms a marked contrast to the majestic bal- 
ance of P. 1. 


Srp. a’.—1. Puddhpov: “Kindly.” Ar, Av. 1821: 76 rhs dya- 
védpovos ‘Hovxtas etnpepoy npdcwnoy. eciperns seems to 
be more personal. Comp. v. 10.—Hovyia: A goddess. Comp. 
Aides, Onyn, “EXeos, ‘Opn, at Athens (Paus. 1,17, 1). The Ro- 
mans carried this still further.—Alkas ... @vyatep: Eipnyn (peace 
between state and state) is the sister of Aixy (O. 18,7), but 
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‘Hovyia, domestic tranquillity, is eminently the daughter of right 
between man and man. Cf. P.1,70: cipgovoy jovxiav, and if 
“righteousness exalteth a nation” the daughter of righteousness 
may well be called peysordmodts.—2. &: For the position, comp. 
O. 8, 1.— 38, mwodépov: The Schol. understands this of factions 
(ordoes). But when a state is at peace within itself, then it can 
regulate absolutely its policy at home and abroad, its councils 
and its armies. This is especially true of Greek history. — 4. 
kAatSas imeptdéras: Many were the bearers of the keys — Tei 
(P. 9, 48), ’A@nva (Aisch. Eum. 827, Ar. Thesm. 1142), EipoAmidae 
(So. O. C. 1053). — 5. T[vdvicov typdv — cdpov. —’Aproropéver : 
On the dat. with déxev, see O. 18, 29; P. 4, 23.—6. 75 padOaxdy : 
“True (rd) gentleness,”—ép§ar te kal wafetv: zabeiy pushes the 
personification to a point where analysis loses its rights. There 
is no épéa: without wadeiv, hence the exhaustive symmetry. He- 
sychia knows how to give and how to receive, and so she teaches 
her people how to give and how to receive.—7. kaipd obv drpexet 
=evtxaipas (Schol.). ° 


*Avr. a’.—8, apetdixov ... vedo: The figure is that of a nail. 
Whose heart? The Schol.: év6y 77 éavrot xapdia, and that is 
the only natural construction of the Greek. Dissen and others 
think of the bitter hatred of the Athenians towards the Aigine- 
tans. ‘“ Plants deep in his heart ruthless resentment.” If ‘Hov- 
xia were meant, we should expect reG.—10. tpayeia ... dravride 
faica: “ Meeting the might of embittered foes with roughness.” 
Tranquillity (conservatism) is harsh whenever it is endangered. 
No class more cruel than the repressive.—11. Tieis ... év dvrAw: 
adythos is “ bilgewater” (0. 9,57). dvtAov déyer Oa is “ to spring 
a leak,” vats tmépayrdos is “a leaky, foundering ship.” év a7 
ridévat is opposed to eAcvOép@ ordd@ KopiCer (v. 98), hence=“ to 
scuttle,” or, if that is unlyrical, “to sink.” The Schol., dpavifes 
kat duavpois. — 12, tav: Sc. ‘Hovyiavy. — Topdvpiev: Porphyrion, 
the Baoireds Tvydyrwy mentioned below, attempted to hurl Delos 
heavenward, and was shot by Apollo, who is, among other things, 
the god of social order. If there is any special political allusion, 
this would seem to refer to parties within rather than enemies 
without.—pdbev = gyva, Schol. mdev and AdGey are unnecessary 
conjectures.—14. et 15 ... dépor: We should expect ei rus... 
épee (see note on O. 6, 11), but the opt. is used of the desira- 
dle course. Comp. I. 4 (5),15. One of Pindar’s familiar foils 
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There is no allusion that we can definitely fix.—é« Sépov: Adds 
color, as mpd Sduor, P. 2, 18. 


*Er. a .—15. trdodev: Gnomic aorist, which does not exclude 
the plumping effect of the tense. See P. 2, 50.—év xpéve: Cf. P. 
3, 96; 4, 291.—16. Tupds Kitié: See P. 1,16: Tugas éxaropra- 
kdpavos* Tév more | Kidixcov Opéwer modvadvupoy dyrpoy.—vew = 
‘Hovyiav.—17. Bacvdeds Tiydvrov: Porphyrion.—S8paeev 52 xepav- 
v@: Instead of the circumstantial duadev 6 pev xepavy@ 6 b€ rdEor- 
ow ArddXovos. Typhieus was slain by Zeus.—18. edpevet: See 
v. 1.—19. Gevdpreov ...vidv: Aristomenes. O. 2,13: & Kpdme 
mai, P. 2,18: & Acwopévete rai.—20. wotq: A wide term. Cf. P. 
9, 40.—Awpret: Always complimentary in Pindar (Mezger)—when 
he is addressing Dorians. 


Srp. p’.—21. éreoe: The figure is like that of the lot (Adyos), 
O. 7, 58.—Xaptrwv: The goddesses of the hymn of victory. See 
O. 9, 29.—22. Sixardrodkis: According to the genealogy of ‘Hov- 
xia (v.1),—Gperais: P. 4, 296: fovyia Ovyéuev, P. 9, 46: Wevder 
Ovyeiv.— 24. Oyotca: P, uses Ovyeiy as an aor., and I hesitate to 
follow the MS. accent @/yoca. Aigina has attained.—25. wod- 
Aoiou: With d€0dors. 


’Ayr. B'.—28, 7a 5€: “ And then again,” with the shift d¢ to an- 
other part of the antithesis, a Pindaric device instead of fpwas 
pev ... dvdpdor dé. See O. 11 (10), 8. On the contrast, see O. 
2,2. On ra dé, O. 13, 55.— 29. Goyodos: ‘I have no time” = 
“this is no time.”—avaSéyev: To set up as an dvdOnua. Cf. 0.5, 
%: rv 8€ Kddos aBpdv | vixdoas dvéOnke, 0.11 (10), 7: apOdyyros 
& aivos ’OAvpmiovixats | obros @ykettas. The poet is thinking of 
the inscription of the votive offerings (O. 3, 80).—31. Adpq.. .. p0é- 
ypore: Of. Liquidam pater vocem cum cithara dedit.—32. ph 
-+-kvioy: pn sentences of fear are really paratactic, and are often 
added loosely. Comp. note on P. 4,155. “TI have no time” = 
“T say that I have no time.” xvion: Lit., “nettle,” “irk.”—1d 
“, «+ &v woot pou tpdxov: A more forcible 73 map modds (P. 8, 60; 10, 
62), 76 apd modds (I. 7 [8], 18). é€v mooi, “on my path,” as éumo- 
dev, “in my way.” tpdyov shows that the matter is urgent, “my 
immediate errand.” Dissen combines rpdyoy tro. But rpayov 
is heightened by the poet to roraydy.—83. tedv xpéos: Thy vic- 
tory.—34, woravév: Cf. P. 5,114: & re Moicao. roravés. He 
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calls his art woravé payavd (N. 7, 22).—apdt payavd: Cf. P. 1, 12. 


dpi re Aaroiia copia BabuedAroy re Movoay. 


Er. ’. — 35. tyvetov: “Following hard upon the track.” 
Echo of rpdyov. Notice ev.—36. Odvpria: Pindaric brachylogy 
for ’O\upmtovikay.—Oedyvyrov: Honored by an epigram of Simon- 
ides (149 Bek., 206 Schndw.): Tvaé. Cedyyntroy mpocwav rov 
’Odvpmiovixay | maida, madatcpooivys defy dvioxyov, | KddAdorov 
pev iSeiv, dOdrciy 8 ob xelpova pophas, | bs mwarépwv dyabay éore- 
pdvoce rédw. See Paus. 6, 9, 1.—karehéyxers: Cf. 0. 8,19 and L 
8 (4), 14: dperay | ctppurov ob Kkarehéyxet, 7 (8), 65: rdv pev 
od KaTEAEeyXEL KpiTod yeved marpadeApeod.—-37. Opaciyuiov: See 
O. 8, 68, for the propriety of the compound.—a8. atgwv: O. 5, 4. 
—ndrtpav: “Clan.”—Aéyov: O. 2, 24. Used as the Homeric ézros. 
—dépas: Asa prize. “Thou earnest.”—89. ’Ourdéos wats: Am- 
phiaraos, the seer, the just man and wise among the seven against 
Thebes. See 0.6,138. His spirit speaks.—40. aivigaro: “ Uttered 
as a dark saying, in a riddle,” as became an oracular hero, 


Srp. y'.—41. émér(e): See P. 3, 91.—43. papvapevov: Cf. O. 13, 
15.—44, Sua... Afpa: “ By nature stands forth the noble spirit 
that is transmitted from sires to sons.” This is nothing more 
than an oracular way of saying ro d€ ovyyevées éuBéBaxev tyveow 
marpés (P. 10, 12). Amphiaraos recognizes the spirit of the war- 
riors of his time in his son and his sons’ comrades, hence the 
plural. Tafel gives gua the Homeric sense, “ growth,” “ stat- 
ure.” The Epigonoi had shot up in the interval, and become 
stalwart men. So also Mezger. But how would this suit Aris- 
tomenes ?—46. Spaxovra: The device occurs on the shields of 
other warriors, but it is especially appropriate for Alkmaion— 
our ’AAxpava—the son of the seer Amphiaraos. The serpent is 
mantic. See O. 6, 46. 


*Avr. y’.—48. 6 88 kapev: Adrastos, who had failed in the first 
expedition, was the successful leader of the second.—rpotépa 
ad0q: A breviloquence, such as we sometimes find with ad)os 
and érepos: érepos veavias, “another young man,” “a young man 
beside.” The mporépa 680s was a wdOa. Tr. “ before.” —49. évé- 
xerat: Usu.ina bad sense. Here “is compassed.”—50. dpvixos: 
Omen. See P. 4,19.—51. 7d 8& Fotko@ev: “ As to his household.” 
ro is acc,—52, dvria pate; “He shall fare contrariwise” (Fen- 
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nell). Cf. 0. 8,783: dppeva mpdéas dvnp.—3, Savévros ... viod: 
Aigialeus, 


"En. y .—55. “ABavros: Abas, son of Hypermnestra and Lyn- 
keus, king of Argos, not Abas, grandfather of Adrastos.—éyutds: 
On the acc. see P. 4, 51.—56. kal aités: As well as Amphiaraos. 
—57. orepdvoror Béddo: P. 9,133: moda pev Keivor Sikov | PUAN 
em kal arehavovs. — paivo 8é «al tyvw: Cf. P.5, 93; I. 5 (6), 
21: fatvéuev eddroyiats, O. 10 (11), 109: médAw xaraBpéxav. — 58. 
yelrov 87 por: Alkmaion must have had a shrine (jpaov) in Pin- 
dar’s neighborhood that served the poet as a safety-deposit for 
his valuables.—59, twdvracev: Figuratively, ‘ offered himself as 
a guardian.” —idvr: As it would seem on this occasion.— 60. 
epdparo: “Employed.” The dat., as with @yoica, v. 24. The 
prophecy doubtless pertained to this victory of Aristomenes, 
which P. describes with all the detail of a spectator. His rela- 
tions to the Aiginetans were very intimate. The prophecy leads to 
the mention of the fulfilment.—ovyyévoror: Alkmaion, through his 
father Amphiaraos, was a descendant of the great seer Melampus. 


2rp. &'.—61. wavBoxov | vadv: A temple, and not a simple jp@ov. 
-—62, Sravénov: P. 4,260: doru... Siavéwew.—t5. apwadéav Séow: 
“A gift to be eagerly seized.” Phil. 2,6: ody dpraypoy nyn- 
caro 76 eivat ica TH Oeq.—66. éoptais: The Delphinia in Aigina. 
See note on O. 18, 112.—tpais: Of Apolo and Artemis. See P. 
4, 3.—67. dvak, exdvre 8(€): O. 1, 36. 


"Ayr. &'.—68, kata tiv dppoviav: The MSS. have rw’. riv==col 
is De Pauw’s conjecture, and is to be combined with the verbal 
subst. dppoviav. Cf. 0.13, 91 —Préwew: With card. xaraSdérew 
(not elsewhere in the classic period), like xa@opav. “It is my 
heart’s desire to keep my eyes fixed on agreement with thee at 
every step of my whole path” (of song). The poet prays for ac- 
cordance with the divine in his own case, as he afterwards asks 
(v. 71) that the successful house of the Midylidai may ever have 
reverential regard for the gods. Others take etxopat as “TI de- 
clare.” The passage has been much vexed.—69. Ekagrevy doa — 
éxacroy Tay mompdrev doa... émépyopuat (Schol.). eres as Cf. 
dvadpapeiv (O. 8, 54), dueAdetv (N. 4, '72).—70. kopo piv... Alka 
mapéoroxe: P. is certain that Apollo stands by him as Justice 
does, but he looks forward to the future of the race: hence the 
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demand that the fortunes of the Midylidai should be guarded by 
reverence for thedivine. On perv... 5é,0.11(10),8. With zapé- 
orake, comp. O, 3, 4: wapeordxot.— 71. edv 8 Sm: Usu. ‘favor 
of the gods,” but can the gods have dms for men as they have 
tyia? (P. 4, 51).—72. Aévapnes: Father of Aristomenes (ef. v. 19), 
addressed as the head of the house, as the Amphiaraos of our 
Alkmaion. —73. et yap tus... paxavats: A mere foil to v. 76. 
“Hasy success is not wisdom, as the vulgar think. ’Tis not in 
mortals to command success. Each man’s weird determines now 
success, now failure. Have God in all your thoughts. Keep with- 
in bounds.” —74, aweB’ appévov—ey appoor (Schol.). For this use 
of perd, P. 5,94: pdxap dvdpdv péra | fvaev. “ Wise amongst 
fools.” Success is the vulgar test of merit, of wisdom. See O. 
5,16: 40 8 exovres cool kai moXiras CSogay Eupev. On medd see 
P. 5, 47. 


*Er. &'.—75. kopyogénev: “To helmet,” where we should say 
“to panoply.” The head-piece was the crowning protection, 
ToA@y pel drrov civ & immoxdpois KopvOecow (Soph.).—76. ra 
8(é): Such success with its repute of wisdom. Comp. P. 2, 57: 
vw.—ém’ avdpdor Keirat: Cf. the Homeric Oedv ev yotvace xeirat, 
and P. 10, 71.—waploye:: “Is the one that giveth.” It is not 
necessary to supply anything.—77. taep0e BaddAuv ... td yerpav: 
“Tossing high in the air... under the hands (where the hands 
can catch it).” Men are the balls of Fortune (Saipov). iad 
with gen. instead of the acc. on account of the contrast with 
UnepOe, which suggests the gen. Bergk reads ioyxepdy, not 
found elsewhere. — 78, pérpw kardéBaw(e): p. = perpias, litotes 
for py xardBawe. “Seek no further contests.” Thou hast vic- 
tories enough of this kind (v. 85 shows that his opponents 
were boys). Aristomenes was leaving the ranks of the maides 
makaorai.—tv Meydpos: O. 7, 86.—79. pvyd: Marathon lies be- 
tween Pentelikon and Parnes.—Mapa@avos: O. 9, 95.—’Hpas 7° 
ayév’ émydprov: The Aiginetan Heraia were brought from Argos, 
—4yGv(a)... Sdpacoas: An easy extension of the inner object— 
vikay orépavoy.—80. épyw: Emphasizes the exertion in contrast 
to the lucky man who achieves his fortune pi} ody paxpo move 
(v.73). Schol.: er’ Epyou kai evepyeias oddijs, 


Srp. ¢’.—81. térpact: See O. 8, 68. — gametes = evéreoes.—82. 
gupdreco.: In the other description (O. 8, 68) we have yviots, 
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which some consider an equiv. to cdpact.—Kaka dpovéwy: Liter- 
ally “ meaning mischief.” ‘ With fell intent” (Fennell). Cf. N. 
4,95: padraxd Ppovéav.—s3, otre... od8€: So 1. 2,44: pyre... 
pydé.— opas: Like as to thee, — 84. radmvos = dvs, mpoonyns 
(Schol.).—85. podévrov: Easier to us as gen. absol. than as de- 
pendent on dui. See note on O. 13, 15.—86. Aavpas: “ Lanes,” 
“ back-streets.”—éy8pav aardopou: “ In suspense of their enemies” 
would be perfectly intelligible——87. Se5aypévor.: So with Bergk 
for deSarypévor = dedatypévor. 


*Apt. €’.—88. 6 8é... pépupvav: “He that hath gained some- 
thing new (a fresh victory) at the season, when luxury is great 
(rife), soars by reason of hope (at the impulse of Hope), borne 
up by winged achievements of manliness (by the wings of manly 
achievements), with his thought above wealth.” This is a de- 
scription of the attitude of the returning victor in contrast to 
that of the vanquished. He scems to tread air. Hope, now 
changed to Pleasure (see P. 2, 49), starts him on his flight, and 
his manly achievements lend him the wings of victory (P. 9, 135: 
mrepa Nixas). From this height he may well look down on 
wealth, high as wealth is (O. 1, 2). Hermann, and many after 
him, read dBpéraros em, in disregard of the Scholiast (dé peydAns 
&Bpérnros kat edSatpovias), and, which is more serious, in disre- 
gard of P.’s rules of position (see note on O. 1, 37). Mezger con- 
siders dvopéas as dat. termini (for which he cites O. 6, 58; 13, 62, 
neither of them cogent), and sees in ¢Amidos and dvopéas the 
prophecy of future success among men. d@pdraros is not “ the 
sweet spring-time of life,” but rather the time when there is 
every temptation to luxury, and when the young wrestler is 
called on to endure hardness.—91. twowrépois: Comp. further O. 
14, 24: kvdiuev aéOAwv mrepoiot.—93. 73 teprvdv: See note on O. 
14, 5. — otra: Sc. &y ddiyo.— 94, amotpéty yong: “ Adverse 
doom.” 


°Er. ¢'.—95. éwdpepor: Sc. éopév. A rare and impressive ellip- 
sis. — rt 8€ Tis; 7h 8 ot Tis; “ What is man? what is he not?” 
Man continueth so short a time in one stay that it is not possible 
to tell what he is, what he is not. One Scholiast understands it 
as “ What is a somebody? what a nobody?” which is a clearer 
way of putting it. — oxaés évap: Life had often been called a 
shadow and a dream before P., but this famous combination 
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startles the Scholiast: «3 ry euddoer ypdpevos, ds dv elroe vs 
tod dodevois 6 dabevéorepov. — 96. atyha: Of. O. 18, 36: atyAa 
mod@v. The dream may be lighted up by victory.—97. éreotw 
év8pav: The Schol. éweore xara rev dvOpdrov. If the text is 
right, we must understand émeorw as éorly éml, “rests on.” Cf. 
émBaivo. P.’s emi, with gen., is used of fixed position, O. 1, 77; 
P. 4, 273; 8,46; N. 5,1.—98. fda parep: P.’s love for Aigina 
and his interest in her fate are abundantly evident in his Aigi- 
netan odes, nearly one fourth of the whole number. Here, of 
course, the heroine is meant. — édev0épw orédw: Nautical figure. 
“Tn the course of freedom.”’—99. «épife: As always with the note 
of care.—At...’Ayuddet: i.e. ody Ai kai ody Alakg—ody Ihe ... 
civ r Axe. See O. 9, 94, and for this special case comp. N. 
10,53: “Epa xat ov “Hpaxdei, where god and hero are connected, 
as god and heroes are connected here, by cai. The brothers of 
the first generation are coupled by re «ai, Achilles completes the 
line with re. 





HERA, 
Coin of Elis. 


PYTHIA IX. 


Tue ninth Pythian was composed in honor of Telesikrates of 
Kyrene, son of Karneiades, who was successful as an émAcrodpd- 
pos, Pyth. 28 (Ol. 75,3 =478 B.c.). Telesikrates had previously 
distinguished himself at all the local games of Kyrene, had been 
victorious in Aigina, at Megara, and, after the race in armor, 
gained a foot-race at Delphi, Pyth. 80 (Ol. 77,3 = 470 B.c.).  P. 
tells of the former victory only, and the poem must have been 
composed at the earlier date. Béckh thinks that Telesikrates 
had not returned to Kyrene when the poem was sung’; nor, on 
the other hand, is there any trace of a képos at Delphi. Hence 
the inference that the performance was at Thebes. Unfortu- 
nately défera: (v. 79) proves nothing more than that the ode 
was not composed at Kyrene. Otfried Miiller conjectures that 
Telesikrates belonged to the Aigeidai, and we have good reason 
to believe that Pindar was an Aigeid (P. 5,'76). The name Kar- 
neiades points to the Karneia, a traditional festival among the 
Aigeidai. 

The acknowledged difficulty of the poem will justify a de- 
tailed abstract. 





I sing Telesikrates, crowning glory of Kyrene, whom Apollo 
brought on golden chariot from windy Pelion, and made the 
huntress-maiden queen of a fruitful continent (vv. 1-9). Silver- 
foot Aphrodite received the Delian guest and shed winsome 
shamefastness on the bridal couch of Apollo and the daughter 
of Hypseus, king of the Lapithai, to whom a Naiad bore her 
(vv. 10-18). Naught did this white-armed maiden reck of loom 
or dance or home-keeping with her playmates. With dart and 
falchion slew she the fierce beasts of prey and gave rest to her 
father’s kine, scant slumber granting to eyelids on which sleep 
loves to press towards dawn (vv. 19-27). 

He found her—he, God of the Wide Quiver—as she was 
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struggling alone, unarmed, with a furious lion. Out he called 
Cheiron from his cave to mark the woman’s spirit, and to tell 
her parentage (vv. 28-36). Whate’er her lineage, the struggle 
shows boundless courage. “Is it right,” asks the god, “to lay 
hand on her and pluck the sweet flower of love?” The Centaur 
smiled and answered: ‘“ Secret are the keys of Suasion that un- 
lock the sanctuary of love’s delights; gods and men alike shun 
open union” (vv. 87-45). Thou didst but dissemble, thou who 
knowest everything, both end and way, the number of the leaves 
of spring, the number of the sands in sea and rivers, that: which 
is to be and whence it is tocome. But if I must measure myse:* 
with the Wise One (vv. 46-54). 

I will speak. Thou didst come to be wedded lord to her, and to 
bear her over sea to the garden of Zeus, where thou wilt make 
her queen of a city when thou shalt have gathered the island- 
folk about the plain-compassed hill. Now Queen Libya shall 
receive her as a bride in golden palaces, lady of a land not trib- 
uteless of fruits nor ignorant of chase (vv. 55-62). There shall 
she bear a son, whom Hermes shall bring to the Horai and to 
Gaia, and they shall gaze in wonder at their lapling, and feed 
him with nectar and ambrosia, and make him an immortal Zeus 
and a pure Apollo, God of Fields, God of Pasture; to mortal men, 
Aristaios. So saying he made the god ready for the fulfilment 
of wedlock (vv. 63~72). Swift the achievement, short the paths 
of hastening gods. That day wrought all, and they were made 
one in the golden chamber of Libya, where she guards a fair, 
fair city, famed for contests. And now the son of Karneiades 
crowned her with the flower of fortune at Pytho, where he pro-* 
claimed Kyrene, who shall welcome him to his own country, land 
of fair women, with glory at his side (vv. 73-81). 

Great achievements are aye full of stories. To broider well a 
few among so many—that is a hearing for the skilled. Of these 
the central height is Opportunity—Opportunity, which Iolaogs 
did not slight, as seven-gated Thebes knew. Him, when he had 
shorn away Eurystheus’ head, they buried in the tomb of Amphi- 
tryon, his father's father, who came to Thebes a guest (vv. 82-90). 
To this Amphitryon and to Zeus, Alkmena bare at one labor 
two mighty sons. A dullard is the man who does not lend his 
mouth to Alkmena’s son, and does not alway remember the Dir- 
kaian waters that reared him and his brother Iphikles. To 
whoni, in payment of a vow for the requital of their grace to me, 
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I will sing a revel song of praise. May not the clear light of 
the Muses of Victory forsake me, for I have already sung this 
city thrice in Aigina, at Megara (vv. 91-99), and escaped by 
achievement the charge of helpless dumbness. Hence be a man 
friend or be he foe, let him not break the commandment of old 
Nereus and hide the merit of a noble toil. He bade praise with 
heartiness and full justice him that worketh fair deeds. (So let 
all jealousy be silent. Well hast thou wrought.) At the games 
of Pallas mute the virgins desired thee as lord, (loud the moth- 
ers) thee as son, Telesikrates, when they saw the many victories 
thou didst win (vv. 100-108). 

So at the Olympian games of Kyrene, so at the games of Gaia 
and at all the contests of the land. But while I am quenching 
the thirst of my songs, there is one that exacts a debt not paid, 
and I must awake the glory of thine old forefathers, how for the 
sake of a Libyan woman they went to Irasa—suitors for the 
daughter of Antaios. Many wooed her, kinsmen and strangers 
—for she was wondrous fair (vv. 109-117)—all eager to pluck 
the flower of youthful beauty. The father, planning a more fa- 
mous wedding for his daughter, had heard how Danaos had 
found speedy bridal for his eight-and-forty virgins ere midday 
should overtake them, by ranging all that had come as suitors for 
his daughters, to decide who should have them by contests of 
swiftness (vv. 118-126). Like offer made the Libyan for wed- 
ding a bridegroom to his daughter. He placed her by the mark 
as the highest prize, and bade him lead her home who should 
first touch her robes. Then Alexidamos outstripped the rest in 
the whirlwind race, took the noble maid by the hand, and led 
her through the throng of the Nomad horsemen. Many leaves 
they threw on them and wreaths; many wings of Victory had 
he received before (vv. 127-135). 


The ode, beautiful in details, has perplexed commentators 
both as to its plan and as to its drift. The limpid myth of Ky- 
rene has been made to mirror lust and brutality. Telesikrates 
is supposed by one to have violated a Theban maiden, by an- 
other to be warned against deflouring his Theban betrothed 
until he is legally married to her. It is hard to resist the im- 
pression of a prothalamion as well as of an epinikion, but all 
conditions are satisfied by the stress laid on xaipds, which Leo- 
pold Schmidt has made the pivot. Mezger happily calls the 


is 
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ode “Das Hohelied vom_Kaipés,” “the Song of Songs, which 
is Season’s.” The key is v. 84: 6 8 katpds dpoiws | mavros 
yet kopvpdy. The poet, following his own canon—faia 8 &v 
paxpoto. motxiddev, | dkod coois, v. 838—has selected four ex- 
amples to show that the laggard wins no prize. Witness how 
Apollo, no laggard in love, seized Kyrene (dxeia & éemevyopévev 
#dn Gedy | mpakis 6d0i re Bpayeiat, V. 73); how Iolaos, no dastard 
in war, shore off the head of Eurystheus (v.87). Witness An- 
taios (v. 114), who caught from Danaos the lesson of speedy 
marriage for his daughter (dkdvrarov ydpoy). Witness Alexida- 
mos (v. 131), who won the prize by his impetuous rush in the 
Tace (puye Aatnpov Spdpov). Mezger, who emphasizes the recur- 
rence of avrixa (vv. 31, 62, 124), shows, in perhaps unnecessary 
detail, that the poem breathes unwonted determination and 
energy, and thinks that it is intended to urge the victor to make 
quick use of his victory for pressing his suit to some eligible 
maiden. The poet is to be to Telesikrates what Cheiron was to 
Apollo, This view seems to me rather German than Greek, but 
it is not so unbearable as Dissen’s rape and Béckh’s caution 
against the anticipation of the lawful joys of marriage. 


The pvem has certain marked points of resemblance and con- 
trast with P.3. Asin P.3,the myth begins early; as in P. 3, 
the foremost figure is a heroine beloved of Apollo. There the 
god espies his faithless love—wanton Koronis—in the arms of 
Ischys. Here he finds the high-hearted Kyrene struggling, un- 
armed, with a lion. There Cheiron was charged with the rear- 
ing of the seed of the god. Here Cheiron is summoned to leave 
his cave and witness the courage of the heroine. The fruit of 
this love is not snatched from the body of the mother fordone, 
and borne in haste to the foster-father, but the child is taken 
by Hermes, in virtue of his office, is fed with nectar and ambro- 
sia by the Horai and Gaia, and becomes, not an Asklepios, to 
perish in lightning flame, but an Aristaios, 

In P. 9, as in P.4, the myth comes to the front, the myth of 
Kyrene occupying three fifths of the ode. Jolaos dominates one 
fifth, Alexidamos the last. 

The rhythms are Dorian (dactylo-epitrite). They are lighter 
than the norm (0. 3), and hence are supposed to be a mixture of 
Dorian and Lydian. : 
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Srp. a’.—1, eédw: “T am fain.”—xadxaoml8a: The dmdrrodpd- 
pos originally wore shield, helmet, and greaves (Paus. 6, 10, 4), 
and is so figured on a celebrated vase (Gerhard, A. V., IV.). 
Afterwards the shield only was worn, which, being the heaviest, 
is here made prominent. Comp. Paus. 2, 11, 8: Kal yupyds kat 
pera THs domidos.—2. Badvtdivoow: Cf. O. 8, 35: Babucavor . 
Andas.—ayyé\Nwv: See O. 7, 21—3. Xaptrecor.: Mistresses of the 
song ‘of victory, as often: O.4, 8; 7,11; P. 6, 2.—yeyovetv: Of 
the herald cry, as 0. 2,5: Onpwva . . . yeywunréov.—4. Svakiamor : 
Cf. P.4,17%. A further illustration of the subject is given by the 
description so often referred to, So. El. 680 foll., where two of 
the contestants are Libyans (v. 702) and their chariots Barkaian 
(v. 727).—arepdvopa: The result of the yeyoveiv, rather than ap- 
position to dvdpa. See P. 1, 50 and 12, 5.—5. rév: Change from 
city to heroine, P. 12, 8.—6 xourdes ... AaroiSas: We can afford 
to wait for Aaroidas, as the epithet is characteristic of Apollo, 
who is dkepexduas, P. 3,14 and I. 1,7, and the ode is Pythian. 
Comp. v. 28: edpupapérpas ... AmdAdov, and O. 7, 13.—6. xpu- 
oéy 7. a.8.: Notice the pretty chiasm.—éypotépav: P. 3,4: Srp 
dypérepov. The myth, as many of P.’s heroine myths, is taken 
from the "Hota: of Hesiod, a fragment of which opens the 
’Aomis ‘Hpaxdéous.—7. wodupryjdov: See,on O. 1,18. The Schol. 
here has distinctly moAvmpoBdrov. — 9. pifav: The earth is con- 
ceived as a plant with three roots, Libya being one, Europe and 
Asia being the other two. The order from 6jjxe to oixeiy is note- 
worthy — 6jKev (a), déomoway (b), xOovds pifay (C), dmeipou rpiray 
ednparoy (C), OadXo.wap (b), oikeiy (2). So the Schol. 


"Avr. a’. —10. apyvpdmret(a): Aphrodite, as a sea-goddess, was 
specially honored in Libya. Comp. P. 5,24. dpy. refers to the 
sheen on the waves, the track of the moonlight. We have here 
the lunar side of the goddess.—11. Qcodpdérwv: The latter part 
of the compound is still felt here. See O.3,7. Add to the in- 
stances there given fr. XI. 40: dedduarov xéhadov.—12. dxéov: De- 
pends on éparouéva. On the construction, see O.1,86. Simply 
a natural bit of color. To make dy. depend on imédexro as a 
whence-case is not happy.—xept kotdq: Often taken as = yepi 
covpitoven. Surely the young couple did not need bodily help 
so mucb as moral sympathy, and it is a pity to spoil Pindar’s 
light touch as well as Aphrodite’s.—13. émt ... etvais: Dat.-loca- 
tive of the result of the motion often with éwi in Homer, regularly 
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with év and riénys in prose.—ebvats: P. 2, 2'7,—Badev aida, xré.: 
This aides is the dpuds that binds the pair in wedlock. The inti- 
mate union is emphasized by Evvdv, dppdfoca, prx0dvra. Sed and 
xovpa depend on guydy (comp. P. 6, 15), resumed and varied by 
pty évra (comp. P. 4, 222), an anticipatory contrast to the light of 
love xeipat pedtadéa troiav, that Apollo. proposes (v.40). For the 
complex, comp. P. 5, 102: ody ddBov vid te kowdv xdpw | evOixdy 
rT Apxecidg. “And shed upon the pleasures of their couch the 
charm of shamefastness, uniting thus in bonds of mutual wedlock 
the god and the maiden-daughter of Hypseus.”—14. appdfowa: 
Below, v. 127, dpydfey is used of a lawful marriage.—15. Aamav 
imepérAwv: The statues of the western pediment of the temple 
of Zeus at Olympia represent the combat between the Centaurs 
and the Lapithai. — tovtd«is = rére, P. 4, 255.—16. yévos: Acc. 
of limit to Sedrepos.—18. Eruxtev: See O. 6, 41. 


"Er. a’.—19. Taias @vydrnp: Not necessary to the sense. By 
putting the end of the sentence at the beginning of the epode 
(comp. O. 1, 28. 81; 2,17; 3, 26 al.), antistrophe and epode are 
closely combined, and the mechanical a + a + (0) of strophe, anti- 
strophe, and epode is avoided, and we have instead a + (a-+ 0). 
So J. H. H. Schmidt. — AevedAevov: So Lebrs (after the Schol., 
Aevxdanyxvv) for the MS. edadAevov.— 20. Opdparo: O. 6, 46.—madip- 
Bapous .. . 6800s: The to and fro necessary with the upright 
loom. -— 21. Seivav tépipas ot Erapav oixovpiav: The best MSS. 
have ote Seimvwv olxovpiay pel? Eraipay répyias, for which the 
metre demands oixopsav, a form for which there seems to be no 
warrant. The Scholia show an old trouble. I have accepted 
Bergk’s recasting of the passage — deivav = diver, “ dances.” 
The monotonous to and fro of the loom would be well con- 
trasted with the “ whirl” of the dance. Maidens and banquets 
are disparate in Pindar. érapay oixovpiay is = ye@ Erapay oikov- 
pay, and this may help to account for the corruption of the text. 
—23. hacydve: “ Falchion.”—-24. }: With a note of asseveration, 
as in # pyv.—25. Tov 88 ovyKourov yAuKvv: “ Him that as bed-fere 
(bedfellow) is so sweet.” —26. watpov... %arvov: Transposed with 
Mommsen. -. ‘‘scant,” litotes for “not at all.”—émi yAebdpors: 
Od, 2, 898: trvos emt yAehdpotoey emmrev. Cf. v. 18.—27. 
avadickoica: “ Wasting sleep,” brachylogy for wasting time in 
sleep.—pémovra mpds 44: Sleep is sweetest and deepest before 
dawn (suadentque cadentia sidera somnum), Yet this is the time 
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when the huntress has no right to sleep. “This is the time,” as 
a naturalist says, ‘‘ when savages always make their attacks.” 


Srp. B’.—28. Néovr.: Whether there were lions in Greece at that 
time or at any time matters not. There were lions in Kyrene, 
P. 5, 58.—29. Bpipw: Used of the monster Typhéeus, O. 4, '7.—30. 
Grep éyyéov: Schol. dvev Sdéparos.—31. aitixa: See the introduc- 
tion.—é« peydpov: “From out his halls,” sc. Cheiron’s. Called 
him out and said to him.—32. évtpov: Cf. P. 3,63: ef d€ cdppov 
dyrpov évat ért Xeipwy.— Prdrvpida: Cf P. 3, 1.—33. arapBet... 
xehod¢: A steady head is a compliment as well as drapBei xpadia, 
which Schneidewin reads. Note the serenity of the heads of 
combatants in Greek plastic art. «xpadia is unlikely with jrop 
to follow.—35. xexefpavrat dpévas: The MSS. have dpéves. Some 
recognize in this the oxjpa Tuwdapixdy (O. 11,6). Mommsen 
suggests ovx éxeipavev, Others see in xeyeipavra a plural. Comp. 
Curt. Gr. V. I? 223. I have no hesitation in following Bergk’s 
suggestion, dpévas.—36. &roomagbeioa: The lover cannot imagine 
such a maiden to have come into such surroundings except by 
accident. 


Avr. 3’. —87. éxet: “ Inhabits.”—38. yeverar: “ Tastes,” “ makes 
trial of.”—adxas: Doubtful whether the lion’s or the maiden’s, 
and, to add to the trouble, we have ametpdvrov, “ boundless,” and 
ameiparov, “untried.” Apollo has no fear for the heroine, and 
so, on the whole, it is better to understand “the boundless 
strength” of the maiden.—39, éofa: Especially hard to define. 
Plato’s Euthyphron discusses 76 éovov. Grote translates éoudrys, 
“holiness ;” Jowett, “piety.” Ammonios says: dcvov kai iepdv 
Siadéper* Sova pev yap ore ra iSiwrixd, dy épierat kai 2eors mpoo- 
dwaoOa: iepa dé ra TOy Gedy, dv odk Beart mpocdyacba. cia, 
the human right, is also the divine right, as Eur. says, Bacch. 
370: ‘Ocia mérva Gedy, | ‘Ocia & & Kara yay | xpvoéav mrépvya 
épets. Perhaps the use of the word here is another of those 
strokes that serve to show that this is no ordinary amour.—kAv- 
wav xépa: With the same epic simplicity as Od. 9, 364: eipwras 
p Bvoua kAvTdv.—40. 4 fa; Not disjunctive, and best punctu- 
ated thus. Myers translates after Donaldson, who makes # dis- 
junctive, “or rather on a bridal bed,” Aeyéoy being the lectus 
genialis spread Sapacw év xpvoéos (v. 60). Unfortunately for 
all this legality, the Centaur, despite his refined environment, 
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the kodpa: dyvai of P.4, 103, understood Aexéwy to be nothing 
more than edvas.—otav: P. 8,20. Here of the flower of love. 
Cf. v.119: drodpéyrar kapréy dvOqcayra. ‘ The oracular god, who 
has been speaking in oracular phrase, winds up with an oracu- 
lar hexameter.—-41. fapevys: “Inspired” (Fennell). But see 
P.4,10.— xAapév: The passage requires an equivalent of mpoc- 
nvés kat yAvkd (Schol.), which is better satisfied by associa- 
tion with yAcapéy, “lukewarm,” than by derivation from the 
root of xéyAada with Curtius. We have not here the “lively” 
horse-laugh of the other Centaurs; we have the half-smile of 
the great teacher.—42. «AatSes: See P. 8,4, and add Eur. Hippol. 
588: "Epora... tov Tas ’Adpodiras pirrdrov Oaddpoy KAndovxov. 
—43. Tlefots... pudordtwv: Both genitives depend on kdaides. 
“Secret are the keys that Suasion holds to the hallowed joys of 
love.” On Peitho, see P. 4, 219.—44. totra... ruxetv: This ap- 
position serves to show the growth of the articular inf., sparingly 
used even in Pindar.—45, towpGtov: ruyeiv rorparoy edvas: “To 
enter the bridal bed.” Not as if this applied only to the first 
time. 


Er. B'.—46. pevSe Oryeiv: On the dat., see P. 4,296. For the 
thought, P. 3, 29: evddov ody darerar.— 47. petduxos dpyd: 
“Bland humor,” “pleasant mood.” Apollo is merely teasing the 
Centaur by pretending to ask his advice. Others, “ soft desire,” 
“guiling passion.”—apodpev: “To dissemble,” “utter in jest.” 
napd, “aside” (from what is meant).—éqéev: Sc. éori.48. Ku- 
ptov ... Tédos, xré.: ‘The decisive end.” The final destiny, and 
the ways that lead thereto.—50. 8000... «Aovéovrat: Oracle in 
Hat. 1,47: oida 8 eyd dppov 7 dpiOpov kal pérpa Oaddoons.— 
vAX(a): Fits the woodland environment.—davarépare: The spring 
leaves are an army in rank and file, the sands are an army in rout 
(kAovéovrat).--52, xB Te péAder: The rédos again (v. 48).—xardbev 
| €ooeror = érddev Td péAdov Egrar: The xérevdor again.—53. Ka- 
opgs: From thy lofty height. Apollo is a cxomds, and xara is 
not effaced.— 54. Kal wap coddv avridepi~ar: Kai copa cou dvrt 
e€towOjva (Schol.). “To match myself against the Wise One.” 


Erp. y’.—55. épéw: Effective position. The word is not neces- 
sary.—téois: Comp. P. 4, 87: moots | Adpodiras, and contrast dat. 
and gen. Kyrene becomes Apollo’s wife. As A. was unmarried, 
it was easy to put the myth in this honorable form.—ixeo Baooay. 
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0. 6,64: tkovro wérpav. See P. 4,51.—56. péAders .. . dvetear: On 
the aor., O. 7, 61; 8, 82.--57. Ass... ort Kamov: See O. 3, 24, 
for xamos. For Ads, P. 4,16: Aids ev “Appovos Oepébdors.—58. 
émt ... dyelpats — emayeipais. -— Aadv.... vaovdtav: See P, 4,17 
foll. The island was Thera.—59. éy@ov és dpdimeSov: Cf. P.4, 8: 
médw ey apywéevtt waot@. Cheiron has the oracular tone in per- 
fection. He parodies Apollo.AtBva: The nymph, daughter of 
Epaphos (P. 4, 14). — 60. Sépacw év xpvogors: Where she will 
abide, not ¢s, as N. 11, 3: ’Apsoraydpay bé£ar tedv és Oddapov.— 
61. va: Always “where” in P.—aloav: Share.—62. airlka: Cf. 
v. 31.—ovvred Bev Evvopov: “To abide with her as hers in law,” 
“to be her lawful possession.” Paley tr. ‘To become an occu- 
pier of it together with herself.” Cf. Aisch. Suppl. 565: Bporol 
& of yas rér foav vvopo. But see 0.7, 84. The Schol., mis- 
led by virowov, glosses ouvreAéGew by cuvredeiv, “to contribute.” 
—63. vijrowov: With the good sense of wowy, P.1, 59; woivipos, 
P. 2,17, glossed as dyoupov. “ Not tributeless.” 


*Apr. y’.—64. ‘Eppas: Hermes was not only the patron of flocks 
and herds, but also the great gerulus of Olympos. The Hermes 
of Praxiteles, with the infant Dionysos, is one of many.—65. 
ev@pévois: A note of majestic beauty. So Kleio (N. 3, 83) and 
the daughters of Kadmos (0. 2, 24). Even Aphrodite as et@povos 
(I. 2,5) is more matronly than she is as qovkeAdOpovos (Sappho). 
On the images of the seated Horai at Delphi, see O. 13, 8.— 
“Qpoaor: The Horai, as authors of dpyaia copiopara (O. 138, 17), 
are well introduced here, but who would question the appropri- 
ateness of the Seasons and Mother Earth as the foster-mothers 
of a rural deity like Aristaios ?—Taia: Great-grandmother of Ky- 
rene (v. 19), if the relation is to be insisted on.—66. té: Vividly 
local, “from under,” “from his mother’s womb.” See O. 6, 43. 
—67. émyouvidiov — emi yovdrwy. P. makes the very widest use 
of these adjj. in -vos. Combine émeyouvidioy with airais. atrats 
is unknown to Pindar. See O. 13, 53.—@ayodpevar: So Bergk 
for Onkdpevat, Onodpevac of the codices, for which Moschopulos 
caTOnkdpevat. Sano. = Oavpdoaca (Schol.),—airais: Bergk reads 
abyais.—68. @joovrar: “Shall decree,” to which xadeiy is epexe. 
getic. Eur. Phoen. 12: cadodox 8 "loxdoryy pe—robro yap marip 
| €0ero xadeiy, which shows that rideo@a and xadeiy are not 
necessarily synonymous, as Shilleto would make them here.— 
69. Ziva: Aristaios, an ancient divinity of woodland life, of 
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flocks, herds, and fields, is a representative of Zebs “Apurros (Apt 
araios), of "Amdé\Xwv ’Aypets,’A. Nopsos. Best known to modern 
readers by the passage in Verg. Georg. 4, 317 foll.—ayvév: Used 
of Helios, 0.7, 60. — 70. &yxterov: “Ever nigh.” —émdova: St. 
Anthony has taken his place.—71. kadeiv: Epexegetic inf. By 
insisting so much on the fruit of the union, the Centaur hallows 
it, and formally weds the two.—72. ydpou... Tedevtdv: Cf. O. 2, 
19: &pyav rédos.—73. Wrvev: Cf. O. 3, 28; N. 9, 36. 


"En. y'.—T74. S801... Bpaxeiar: Cf. v.49: ofc Oa kal mdoas Kehev- 
Oovs.—Braitacev: “ Decided,” as an umpire decides, hence “ac- 
complished.” d:acraéy = Siavdew (Hesych.).—Oardpm 8’... ev ro- 
huxptow: Cf. v. 60: Sdpacw ev xpvoéors.—76. apdémer: City and 
heroine are blended, as P. 12, 2. — 77. vw: Kyrene, the city. — 
Kapved8a: A name of good omen, recalling ’AmdéAX@y Kdppyetos. 
See P. 5, 80.— 78. ovvéyibe: See O.1, 22.— 79. avébave: By the 
voice of the heralds. Cf. N. 9,12: dudawe xvdaivov wédwv.— 
Séterar: Shows that the ode was not composed at Kyrene.—80. 
kadArytvaice wdétpq: x. not a likely adjective on Dissen’s theory. 
See introduction. 


Srp. &'.—82. dperal ... wodvpulor, xré.: “Great achievements 
aye bring with them many legends, but to adorn a few things is 
a hearing for the wise,” what the wise, the poets, those who un- 
derstand the art, love to hear. P.’s art in his selections among 
the mass of themes will be appreciated by his fellows. In this 
transition we have the key to the poem, for in all P.’s chosen 
myths xaipds is atop—the xacpds of Kyrene and Apollo, the caipds 
of Tolaos, the karpés of Antaios, of Alexidamos.—84. akoa vodois : 
Cf. O. 2,93: hovdevra cuveroiow. — 85. wavrds exer Kopupdv: Cf. 
0.7, 4: kopupay kredvwv. — tyvov = éyvacav. — "Iédaov: The son 
of Iphikles and nephew of Herakles, trusty companion of the 
latter hero. See O. 9,105. This example of the headship of 
kapds may have been suggested by the training of Telesikrates 
in the gymnasium of Iolaos at Thebes, by the neighborhood of 
the celebration, by P.’s vow to Herakles and Iphikles (v. 96). 
Comp. a similar introduction of Alkmaion, P. 8, 57.—86. vw = réy 
katpov.—Epve Ojos: The taskmaster of Herakles. See O. 3, 28.— 
88. "Apditptwvos | cdpar.: Before the Proitid gate, where there 
was a gymnasium of Iolaos (Paus. 9, 23,1). See also O. 9, 105 for 
the "Ioddov rupBos. — 89. watpomdtop: Amphitryon—Iphikles— 
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Iolaos.—Ffor: 0.9, 16: Ouvydrnp ré Fou.—févos: Amphitryon had 
been exiled from Tiryns by Sthenelos.—90, Aevkiwmoor: Cf. O. 
6, 85. Hypallage for Neuxiamop. 


*Avr. 8'.—91. fot: Amphitryon.—Satppev: On the meaning and 
etymology of this word, see F. D. Allen in Am. Journ. Phil. I. pp. 
133-135, who rejccts. both dajva: and dai, “ battle,” and looks to 
dais, “ torch ” (du, daF). From the “ fiery-hearted ” of the Iliad, 
it becomes, acc. to A., the “ high-spirited” of the Odyssey. Mez- 
ger’s “doppelsinnig,” as of onc divided between her mortal and 
her immortal love, has no warrant.—-93. 88dpov: Iphikles and 
Herakles.—odévos vidv: See O. 6, 22.—94. Kkwhds avyp: P.’s char- 
acteristic way of whirling off from the subject in order to come 
back to it with more effect.—mapaBddAde: “Lends.” Cf. mapa- 
Bddrcw Kearny, ods, and 0.9, 44: depos . . . dares yAoooav.— 
95. Opdpavro: See v. 20. On the plur. see O. 10 (11), 98. The 
copiousness of the Dirkaian stream (Arpxaiov peéOpwy, Soph.) is 
emphasized by the plural. The name of Iolaos is heightened by 
this glorification of father and uncle, and the poet at the same 
time shows how he can avail himself of a ca:pés to fulfil his vow. 
—96. Tédevov ew’ edxG Kwpdcopar: “I must needs sing a song to 
crown my vow with fulfilment,” réAcsov kwpdoouar = rédevoy 
kGpoyv dooua. The xépos is to fulfil the obligation that rests 
upon the vow. A much-disputed passage. 7 with réXeoy is 
unsatisfactory, 7. with éoAdy may be made tolerable by litotes, 
“a great blessing.” See P.7, 14: yaipo 7. Hermann makes 
the vow refer to py pe Ato, whereas in that case we should 
have expected Aiweiv. The great blessing may very well be the 
victory of Telesikrates.—Kxopdoopar: The modal future. “I must 
needs,” “I am fain.”—97. Xapitov: See v.38. Nothing suggests 
prayer like successful prayer. On the asyndeton, see O. 1, 115. 
—98. KaQapov péyyos: To illumine the path of the victories of 
Telesikrates. On déyyos and ddos, see note on P. 3,75. —Aiyivg 
re...» Nicov 7 é édm: On the one éy, comp. 0. 9, 94. Nisos 
was a mythic king of Megara. The poet, as usual, transports 
himself to the scene where the victories were won. See P. 1,79. 
—Aiylvq te ydp, xré.: P. has thrice already glorified the city in 
Aigina and Megara, and vindicated there his poetic art, of course, 
in the praise of the victories of Telesikrates in these places. Now 
he hopes that the light of the Charites will continue to illumine 
his poesy (comp. O, 1, 108: ¢¢ dé yy taxd Adour), for he looks for- 
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ward to other themes.—99. tév8(e): Dissen has réyde. The poet 
says that he has glorified this city (Thebes) by celebrating the 
victories of Telesikrates at the places mentioned. T. evidently 
had close ties with Thebes, a Smapraéy £évos, like Amphitryon. 
Others refer rdyde to Kyrene. 


Er. &'.—100. ovyadav apaxaviav: “Dumb helplessness,” “silence 
from want of words.” Pindar is fighting his own battles as well 
as those of Telesikrates. Comp. the passage O. 6, 89: dpxaiov 
dveos ddabéow | Adyous ei hevyopev.—epye: Must refer to Pindar, 
“by my work,” “by my song.” Beck’s @uydv7r’ would, of course, 
refer to Telesikrates.—101. totvexev, xré. : “‘ Wherefore,” as I have 
glorified the city, and Telesikrates has won his prize, let friend 
and foe alike respect good work done in the common interest 
(év Evvd), for the common weal.— 102. Adyov: “ Saying.” — BAd- 
arev: “ Violating.”—4Aloro yépovros: Old men of the sea are al- 
ways preternaturally wise. See P.3,92. Here Nereus is meant, 
whom Homer calls ddsov yépoyra (Il. 18, 141). —«puwrérw: The 
word of Nereus is a light unto the path, and disobedience 
quenches it in silence. Cf.0.2,107: xkpiqov re Oépev eodav 
kadois epyous, N. 9,7: pi xapat orya kardia. See also O.7, 92: 
py Kptmre kowdy | omépp dd KadArdvaxros.—108. Kal Tov éxOpdv: 
Would apply strictly only to ed ris dyrdets, but ei gidos is there 
only to heighten eZ ris dyrdets.—104. oiv te Sika: So the MSS. 
and the Scholia. owy ye dikq introduces a qualification that is 
not needed for xadd. The praise is to be hearty and fair. mpo- 
Oipas te kal Sixaios (Schol.). —106. dpias: In their season.— 
Tla\AdSos: Armed Pallas (Tpiroyévera, OBpiyomdrpy) was wor- 
shipped at Kyrene, and weapon-races run in her honor.—107. 
mapSevixat méaw: The Doric maidens of Kyrene were present at 
the games. The wish, as the wish of Nausikaa, Od. 6, 244: at yap 
pot toad. moos KexAnpévos ein. —% | vidv etyovr(o): “Or they 
(the mothers) wished as son.” The shift is sudden, and Hartung’s 
ai & for 7 is worth considering ; not so Bergk’s awkward map6e- 
veka, which destroys the color of apevor, and does not allow us 
to supply the complementary ¢ava to the complementary paré- 
pes, aS Hartung’s ai & would do. 


Srp. ¢.—109. "OAvpriovor: A local game.—Bauxddrov: Espe- 
cially appropriate to Mother Earth (v.18). Comp. P.1, 12.—111. 
do8ay | Siipav: “The songs are athirst,” as “ deed is athirst” (N. 
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8,6), but the poet finds that he is quenching the thirst of his 
Muse, and would fain pause, but Telesikrates (ris) reminds him 
that there is one more theme to call up—the glory of his ances- 
tors.—112, éyeipar ... S5éfav: A half:forgotten tale is roused fron 
sleep, and this, too, is a xaipds story.—118. kai rev: As well as 
the glory of the Thebans, Herakles and Iphikles. — mpoyévev: 
Plural, for though Alexidamos alone is meant, the whole line is 
involved.—114. “Ipaoa: The choice part of the country, through 
which the Libyans led the new-comers by night for good reasons, 
acc. to the story of Herodotos, 4, 158. As P. would say “Ipaca 
mpos médw more readily than mpés rdw “Ipaca, it is not fair to 
cite this passage as an example of ¢8ay with acc. See P. 4, 52. 
—Avraiov: The father of the maiden (Barké) bore the same 
name as the famous Libyan antagonist of Herakles. 


*Avt, ¢'.—118. éwkero: Binds strophe and antistrophe together, 
and thus gives special prominence to the epode, which here con- 
tains the ca:pds-point.—xpucoarepdvov: 0.6, 57: reprvas 5S éret 
xpuvcocrepavoto dAdBev|kapmwov “HBas.—119, avOjeavr(a): 
Flower and fruit are one.—damo8péyar: Cf. v.40. On the active, 
see O. 1, 18.— 120. purevav: Of a deep-laid plan. So N. 4, 59: 
girevé Fou Odvarov ek Adxov.—121. yapov: “ Wedding,” not “wed- 
lock.’ — 122. reroapdxovta kal éxrs: One of the fifty Danaides 
(Hypermnestra) had saved her husband, N. 10,6; Hor. Od. 3, 11, 
33; one (Amymone) had yielded to Poseidon.—mpiv péoov Gpap 
éhetv = apy 76 pérov THs Nuépas yevéo Oa (Schol.). “ Before the on- 
coming of midday.” dei does not require an object any more 
than aipei in the familiar phrase 6 Adyos aipei.—123. ydpov: No 
fear of repetition. See note on P. 1, 80.—124. abrix(a): See v. 
31.—4yavos: “Lists,” as O. 10 (11), 26.—125. otv 8 adddors: Cf. 
0. 2,46. “With the help of,” instead of “by means of.”’—126. 
oxyjoo: Opt. in or. obl. =ind. only with interrog. in P., as in 
Homer, except O. 6, 49, which see. First occurrence of fut. opt. 


Kor, e.—127. 8{Sou: “ Offered.” — A(Bus: Antaios. — dppdfov: 
See v. 14.128. tédos .. . dkpov: Praemium summum (Dissen), 
“the great prize.” — 129. awdyeobar: Where we should expect 
dmayayéoOa: but dyew often tricks expectation, and there is, be- 
sides, a note of triumph in the present. So dyev below, v. 133.— 
és av... patoee: The oratio recta would be és dv... avon, and 
as dv... Watoete would be a slight anakoluthon. This, however, 
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is doubtful for P. ay... 40pm may possibly be=dvabopar, but in 
all likelihood ay belongs to the opt. and gives the view of the prin- 
cipal subject, Antaios. Comp. Hes.Theog. 392: és dv payorro, imply- 
ing pdyour’ dv ris. Sohere és dv Wavoece implies pavoesen avris.—130. 
appt: With yavoere.—For: Does not depend on més, but on 
the whole complex.—wéwdous: The fluttering robe heightens the 
picture (v. 128: xoopyoats). On the dat. see v. 46.— 1381. uye 
Aaupnpdv Spépov = Spdum Aarnpnpas epuyev.— 132. xept xerpds: 
P. 4, 37: xeupt Fou xetpa. —133. NopdSov: The scene is laid in 
Barka.—8v 8pAov: In prose we must say 87 duidov. With the 
accus. we feel the throng.—8ikov...é@m: A similar scene in P. 
4, 240. — 1385. wrepa ... Nixas: O. 14, 24: carepavwce xvdipov 
déb\ov mre potae xairay. On the prothalamion theory we have 
a parallel with Telesikrates. 


PYTHIA X. 


A PECULIAR interest attaches to this poem as the earliest work 
of Pindar that we have, for, according to the common count, the 
poet was only twenty years old when he composed the tenth 
Pythian in honor of the victory of Hippokleas, mais duavAodpdpos, 
Pyth. 22 (Ol. 69,3=502 3.c.). The Scholiast says that Hippo- 
kleas gained another victory the same day in the single-dash 
foot-race (cradie), but no direct mention of it is made in this 
poem. The father of Hippokleas had overcome twice at Olym- 
pia as émArroSpdpos, once at Pytho in an ordinary race. Pindar 
was employed for this performance not by the family of Hippo- 
kleas, but by the Aleuadai of Larisa. Dissen thinks that the ode 
was sung at Larisa, Béckh at Pelinna, the home of Hippokleas. 


Always an aristocrat, at the time of P. 10 Pindar had not 
reached the years of balance in which even he could see some 
good in the Aa8pos orparés. Here he simply repeats the cant of 
his class. He is what we may suppose the Kyrnos of Theognis 
to have been when he started life, and this poem is redolent of 
the young aristocracy to which P. belonged. The Persian war 
had not yet come with its revelation. ‘“ The Gods and the Good 
Men,” that is his motto, but the good men must be of his own 
choosing. He believed in God, he believed also in Blood. The 
praise of Hippokleas, as aristocratic as his name, was a congenial 
theme. “Rich is Lakedaimon, blessed is Thessaly; o’er both 
the seed of Herakles bears sway.” This is the high keynote of 
the poem—the name of Herakles, the pride of race. “Is this an 
untimely braggart song?” he asks. “Nay, I am summoned by 
Pytho and the Aleuadai, descendants of Herakles, to bring to 
Hippokleas a festal voice of minstrels ’—Pytho and the Aleuadai, 
God and Blood (vv. 1-6). “For Hippokleas maketh trial of 
contests, and the Parnassian gorge hath proclaimed him fore- 
most of boys in the double course. Apollo, achievement and 
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beginning wax sweet alike when God giveth the impulse, and it 
was by thy counsels that he accomplished this, but by inborn 
valor hath he trodden in the footsteps of his father.” Apollo 
gave the accomplishment, the father the native vigor—God and 
Blood again (vv. 7-13). ‘That father was twice victorious at 
Olympia, clad in the armor of Ares, and the field of contests 
‘neath the rock of Kirrha proclaimed him victor in the foot- 
race. May fortune attend them in after-days also with flowers 
of wealth.” May Blood have the blessing of God (vv. 13-18). 

Now follows the moral, not other for the youthful poet than 
for the gray-haired singer, and Pindar prays for Pelinna as he is 
afterwards to pray for Aigina (P.8,end). ‘Having gained no 
small share of the pleasant things of Hellas, may they suffer no 
envious reverses from the gods. Granted that God’s heart suf- 
fers no anguish, ’tis not so with men. A happy man is he in the 
eyes of the wise, and a theme for song, who by prowess of hand 
or foot gains the greatest prizes by daring and by strength (vv. 
19-24), and in his lifetime sees his son obtain the Pythian wreath. 
Higher fortune there is none for him. The brazen heaven he can- 
not mount, he has sailed to the furthest bound. By ships nor by 
land canst thou find the marvellous road to the Hyperboreans” 
(vv. 25-30). 

Then follows the brief story of Perseus’ visit to the Hyperbo- 
reans, a land of feasts and sacrifices. The Muse dwells there, and 
everywhere there is the swirl of dancing virgins, with the music 
of lyre and flute. Their heads are wreathed with golden laurels, 
and they banquet sumptuously. Disease nor old age infests this 
consecrated race. 

The land of the Hyperboreans is a glorified Thessaly, and P. 
was to come back to it years after in 0.3. What Perseus saw, 
what Perseus wrought, was marvellous; but was he not the son 
of Danaé, was he not under the guidance of Athena? (v. 45). 
And so we have an echo of the duality with which the poem 
began; and as Pindar, in the second triad (v. 21), bows before 
the power of God, so in the third (v. 48) he says: éuol d¢ Oavpd- 
oa | Jedv reNeoodvray ovdev more haiverar | Zupev dmicrov. 

And now, with the same sudden start that we find in his later 
poems, Pindar returns to the victor and himself. And yet he is 
haunted by the image of the Hyperboreans, and as he hopes 
“that his song sweetly sung by the Ephyraian chorus will make 
Hippokleas still more a wonder for his victories mid elders as mid 
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mates, and to young virgins a sweet care,” the notes of the lyres 
and the pipings of the flutes and the dances of the Hyperborean 
maidens (vv. 38-40) come before him. Again a moralizing 
strain is heard. The highest blessing is the blessing of the day, 
“What each one striveth for, if gained, he must hold as his near 
and dear delight. That which is to be a year hence is beyond 
all ken” (vv. 61, 62). What is that but the 7d 8 aiei mapdpepov 
éadov | vmaroy epyerat mati Bporo of 0. 1,99? Only the young 
poet has the eager clutch of youth (dpmadéav povrida), and a 
year was a longer time for him in P. 22 than in OL.7%. Then P. 
thanks the magnate who yoked this four-horse chariot of the 
Pierides, the chariot which would never be yoked on so momen- 
tous occasion for the poet (sce O. 6, 22), and the ode closes with 
a commendation of the noble brethren who bear up the state of 
the Thessalians. On them, the Good Men, depends the blessing 
of the right governance of the cities ruled by their fathers (vv. 
55-72). The last word of the fourth triad is the praise of Blood, 
as the great thought of the third is God. 


Leopold Schmidt has detected the signs of youthfulness in 
every element of the poem—in periodology, in plan, in transi- 
tions, in the consciousness of newly acquired art, in the treatment 
of the myth, in the tropology, in the metres, in the political at- 
titude. In an edition like this the examination of so subtile a 
study cannot find a place. A few words on the general subject 
will be found in the Introductory Essay, p. lvii. 

It is noteworthy that the triads do not overlap. Praise occu- 
pies the first triad; prayer, fortified by an illustration of God’s 
power, the next two; hope takes up the fourth. 

The measures are logaoedic. The mood is set down as a mix- 
ture of Aiolian and Lydian. 


Srp. a.—1. ’OABia . . . pdxarpa: Climax. Asyndeton and 
climax remain characteristics of P. to the end.—3. ‘“HpakNéos: 
The Aleuadai were of the Herakleid stock.—4. tt; kopméw mapa 
xaipov; “ What? Am I giving utterance to swelling words un- 
timely?” This is Mommsen’s reading, and more natural and 
lively than ri kopmréw mapa kaipdy; “ Why this swelling (prelude) 
untimely? with the implied answer, ‘It is not untimely...” — 
a\da: “ Nay—but.” — IleAwvaiov: Also called TWéAwva (Iéduwa), 
in Hestiaiotis, east of Trikka, above the left bank of the Pencios, 
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identified with the ruins near Gardhiki.—amve: For the sing. 
(as it were, “with one voice”), comp. 0.9, 16; P.4,66; 11, 45. 
—5, ’Adeta... waiSes: The Aleuadai were one of the great aris- 
tocratic families of Thessaly. It does not appear in what rela- 
tion Hippokleas stood to them. Perhaps he was the favorite, or 
diras (Theokr. 12, 14), of Thorax, who ordered the song. Fennell, 
however, thinks that Thorax was the father. See v. 16.—‘Iwmo- 
«déq: The form objected to by Ahrens has been defended by 
Schneidewin on the authority of inscriptions.—6. ayayetv: As a 
bride to her husband. Comp. also v. 66. 


Ayr. a’.—T7. yeverar yap adddwv: Cf. P. 9, 38; N. 6,27: adver 
éyetvoavro, 1.4 (5), 19: ro & eyov xéap tpvoy yeverar—s. 
otparo: O.5,12. Pure dative dependent on dyéeimev.—é Tlapva- 
ovos ... puxds: Cf. P. 5, 38: Kowddmedov vdros.—9. Stavdodpopav : 
For the Siavdos, see O. 18, 37.—avéerwev: O. 9,100; P. 1, 32.—10. 
"Arrod)ov, yun 8(é): On dé, see O.1, 36. yAvev is predicative, 
“waxes a thing of sweetness,” “a delight.”—rédos apxa re: The 
whole, from beginning to end, hence the sing. avéerat, as drvet, V. 
4, There were two réAy and two dpyai in the SiavAos. The first 
réXos is the second dpy7, and Saipovos épyivros is needed for both. 
Hence perhaps the position, though mpagis 680i re (P. 9, 74) 
would suffice as a parallel, “the end as the beginning.”—12. 
76 8é ovyyevés: Accus. dependent on euBéBaxev. Pindaric varia- 
tion for r@ cvyyevet opposed to reois ye pndeow.—éepBeBaxev: Cf. 
N. 11,44: peyadavopias éuBaivoper. 


"Er. a’.—18. wodepaddkors: On the armor of the émAcrodpépos, 
see P.9,1. As the shield is the important part, the adjective is 
well chosen.—15. Ba@vAcipov: So with Hartung for BaévAciper’. 
B. seems to be a fit epithet for the low-lying course, dydy, for 
which see P, 9, 124. Comp. also P. 1,24: Baetay . . . wAdxa. 
The acc. BaOvdcipwr(a) is tr. by Fennell “rising from rich mead- 
ows.” —tmd ... wérpav: “Stretching along under,” hence the 
accusative. For mérpavy, comp. P. 5, 87: Kpuraioy Addov. — 
16. kparnoimoda: Dependent on 6jxev. “‘ Made prevalent of 
foot,” ‘victorious in the race.”’—@puciav: The position is em- 
phatic, but the examples cited by Rauchenstein are all nomina- 
tives, O. 10 (11), 34. 38. 56; P. 12, 17; I. 5 (6), 80. 35. The 
emphatic acc. naturally takes the head of the sentence. ®. is 
the victor’s father; according to Hermann and others a horse. 
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If Phrixos is an aristocratic Thessalian name, Phrikias might 
also be suffered to pass muster.—18. dvOetv: As if érovro poipa 
were equivalent to cin poipa.—odiow: Depends on éroro. The 
extremes are rhythmically near. Comp. Hdt. 1, 32: ef pi of rox 
eniomotto mayTa Kada €xovra TeevTHoa ev Tov Biov. 


Srp. B’.—20. dbovepais ex Gedy | perarpomias: Cf.1.6 (7), 39:68 
adavareav py Oparcéroa POdvos, Hdt. 1,32: 7d Ociov wav  Oove- 
pov.—21, beds ein = deds ora. Comp.0. 3,45. Schneidewin’s alei 
is unnecessary, nor need we take-ein as ely dv. “ Let him that is 
free from heartache be a god.” “Set him down as a god.”—22. 
ylverar copois: “Is accounted in the eyes of the wise.” More 
natural than tpynrds codois, “a theme for poets.” —23. 8s &v xepalv 
4 wo8av dperd, xré.: Cf. Od. 8,147: od pév yap peifov Kdéos dvépos 
éppa « enow | i 6 re roca Te péEn Kal xepaly éjow. 


"Ayr. B’.—26. kar’ aloav = kara 76 mpoojKoy (Schol.). “Duly” 
with ruxydvra. Cf. P. 4, 107.—rvyxévra: On the aor. part. with iS, 
see P. 5, 84.—otepdvev: According to the Scholiast, Hippokleas 
gained both diavaos and orddvoy the same day. See v. 58.—27. 
6 xdAkeos ovpavés: Comp. the story about Diagoras, quoted in 
the introduction to O. 7, Cic. Tuse. 1, 46,111: Morere, Diagora, 
non enim in caelum ascensurus €8.—28. Seats... whdéov: “ Whatso- 
ever brilliant achievements we men of mortal race attain, he sails 
to the outmost bound.” Combine mepaives addov mpos eryxarov 
with Rauchenstein and Leop. Schmidt. Cf. I. 5 (6), 12: éoyarias 
...mpos &Bov. The dative with drrecOau, as I. 3 (4), 29: dvopéas 
& éoydraow | oikobey orddaow anrové’ “Hpaxdeias. Comp. the 
close of O. 83.—@yAatas: For the word, see 0. 13,14; the pl., O. 
9, 106. — 29, vavot: On the omission of odre, see P. 6, 48, and 
comp. below, v. 41: véaos ore yhpas.—xev e¥pos: Simply evpors 
in the old MSS. dp is supplied by Moschopulos. In such pas- 
sages, P. prefers xev. See v.62; O. 10 (11), 22; P. 7,16; N. 4, 93. 
Bergk, following an indication of the Scholia, writes ray’, the 
opt. being used in the old potential sense. See note on O. 8, 45. 
—80. ‘YmepBopéwv: See O. 3, 16.—ayaGva — dyopdy (Eustathios).— 
Gavpardavy: O. 1, 28. 


Em. B’.—31. Tlepoeds: See P, 12, 11.— 33. dvov: The ass is a 
mystic animal. Hence the ready belief that the Jews worshipped 
an ass. See Justin Martyr, Apol. I. 32, and esp. c. 54, where 
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Christ and Perseus, Pegasos and the foal of an ass are paralleled. 
—émrécoas = émruyav. Cf. P. 3, 27: réccats, 4, 25: éemérooce. 
—ed: Apollo.—a4. péLovras: The acc., as if émirdccars were = 
etpov.—36. tBpw dp0iav: “Rampant lewdness” (Paley). ‘“Tow- 
ering wantonness.” vSpis is  braying,” and its accompaniments 
(comp. Hdt. 4,129: iBpifovres dv of dvor érdpaccoy tiv immov 
tov Skvbéwr), and dpbos in P. is regularly used of sound (0. 9, 
117; N. 10, 76), as Mezger notes, but épéy cannot be explained 
away. On the sacrifice of the ass to Apollo, the musical beast to 
the musical god, see A. B. Cook, Journ. Hell. Stud. XIV., pt. 1, 
where this passage is illustrated by a fresco found at Mycenae 
representing two rampant asses with lolling tongues and leering 
eyes.—kvadddwv: Properly used of “ gnawing” (ravening) mon- 
sters; hence, as here, of untamed beasts of draught, Aisch. P. V. 
407: eCevEa mparos ev (vyoict kv @baXa. 


Srp. y'.—88. tpdmors ert oderéporor: emi of the conditions. -See 
P. 1,84. “With such ways as theirs” to make her stay. ‘Such 
are their ways.” These ways are next set forth.—oderépoior: 
See note on O. 9, 84.— 39. Boat: O. 3, 8: Boay addav, N. 5, 38: 
kaAdpoto Boa, which seem to us more natural—dovéovrar: The 
music swirls with the dance and as well as the dance. N.7, 81: 
modv@arov Opdov tyvor Sdver hovxa.—40. Sddva te xpucdg: O. 11 
(10),18: emi orepave x pucéas édaias, and see note on O. 8, 1.— 
ava8ioavres: Where we might expect the middle, but xdyas will 
serve for the reflexive. See note on O, 14, 24: éorepdvace.— 
ciAamwdfoow: Od. 1, 226: eihamivy fe yduos; émel ov Epavos 
Tabe y éotiv.—41. véoo. 8 otte yiipas: See v. 29. — Kéxparat: Is 
“blended” with the current of their blood. See O. 10 (11), 114. 


*Avr. y'. —44. trépSuxov: This stern (over-just) goddess they 
had escaped, not that they were not subject to her, but because 
they had satisfied her; they had been found guiltless before her. 
—Opaceta 5? mvéwv kapSia: A variation from what we should ex- 
pect, Opacd or Opacéa, like yaunda mvéwv (P. 11, 80); Keved mvedoas 
(O. 10 [11], 102).—45. ayetro: Parenthetic imperf.—46. wouxidov: 
Cf. P. 8, 46: Spdxovra motkidov.—47. Spaxdvrav péBaror = Spaxov- 
telots pdBaor. The locks were snakes.—vaoidrais: The Seriphi- 
ans. See P. 12, 12.— 48. Oavpdécar: “For wondering.” “To 
rouse my wonder.” The strict grammatical dependence is on 
dmorov. In prose, dmorov dere Oavydoa. Schol. Flor.: éya 
mioTevoy mavra Tovs Oeods Svivac bat od Bavpdtw. 
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"Er. y'.— 51. oxdoov: “Check,” “hold.” cy. is a nautical 
word. Eur. Phoen. 454: oydoov 6€ dewdy dppa Kal Oupod 
mvods. Asyndeton in a sudden shift.—daykvpav: The boat-figure 
grows out of vacvdrais, and xoupddos wérpas out of A/Owov Odvarov. 
Cf. P. 12,12. y.a. “reef,” “rocky reef.”—épewov x@ovi: “ Let it 
go and grapple the bottom.’’ The dat. is instrumental.—52. 
wp@pade: P.4,191.—a dap: “A guard against.” — 53. éyxoplov: 
Do not land. Your bark will be dashed against the rocks of a 
long story. Your ship must go to other shores, your song to 
other themes, as a bee hies from flower to flower. Pindar lives 
himself into a metaphor, as if it were no metaphor; hence meta- 
phor within metaphor. No mixed, only telescoped, metaphor. 
—iwras: Is hardly felt as our “flower” or “blossom.” This 
would make both péAwoa and Adyov flowers, and P., even in bis 
nonage, could hardly have been guilty of that.—54. ére: Cf. P. 
4, 64, 


Srp. o'.—55. "Eqvpatwv: Ephyra, afterwards Kranon, was ruled 
by the Skopadai, great lovers of art. The inhabitants belonged 
to the stock of the Herakleidai, from Ephyra, in Thesprotia.— 
56. appl [Inveiév: At Pelinna. —yvxetav: Proleptic. — 57. rév 
‘Iwmoxdéov: The article seems prosaic to G. Hermann. Rauchen- 
stein writes oé’. The other examples are not exactly parallel, 
but “this Hippokleas of ours” will serve.—ért kat paddov: Even 
more than he now is, by reason of his victories.—owv dowSais: 
Much more lively than doidais or 80 doddv. Cf. P. 12, 21.—58. 
aorepavev: See v. 26.— 59. véaoly te wapOdvoror péAnpa: A hint 
that Hippokleas is passing out of the boy-stage. Comp. the allu- 
sions to love in P. 9, esp. v. 107.-— 60. tmékvioe(v): Danger is a 
nettle, gpws is a Kvidn. kvifew is used of love, Hdt. 6,62: roy dé 
’Apiorwva ExveiCe dpa ris yuvatkds ravtys 6 epws. Cf. I. 5 (6), 
50: ddcia & eydou vw ExviEev xdpis, where évdSov = tro. 


"Avr. O.—61. tév... dpover: dp. with gen., like gpaya. Comp. 
also P.6,50: dpyas os immedy éoddwv.—62. Tuxydv Kev... oxEbor 
=el rvxo, cxéGor kev. Similar positions of ad are common 
enough in prose. Here the opt. with xev is an imperative. — 
aprahéav — Gs dpmahéoy 7. “ With eager clutch.” Comp. P. 8, 
65: dpmadéav ddow.—dpovrlda = péAnpa.—map wodds: Cf. P. 3, 
60: yrdvra 6 map rodds, and I. 7 (8), 13: 16 b€ mpd modds dpecoy 
aict oxomety.—68. els éviavrdv: “A year hence,”—64. tevia: The 
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salian magnates were famous for a rather rude hospitality. See 
note on P.4,129. Xen. Hell. 6,1, 3: Av dé Kai Dros Pirdgevds 
Te Kal peyadompemis Toy OerradtKdy Tpdrov.— Odpaxos: Thorax 
was the magnate wlio ordered the poem. His relation to Hippo- 
kleas is obscure. — épav wourviev xdpw: Acc. to the Schol. éuay 
xdpw=riy é& euod xdpw, “my song of victory.” morrviwy would 
then be transitive, “ panting to gain.” But the other interpreta- 
tion, “in panting eagerness for my sake,” would be more appro- 
priate to the circumstances of the young and unknown poet. 
Thorax was a personal friend of victor and singer.—65. 1é68(€): 
“ This” of mine.—Gppa IIvepi8ev: Comp. O. 6, 22 and I. 7 (8), 62: 
Mowaiov appa. This is for P.a grand occasion. — terpdopov: 
Béckh sees an allusion to the four triads, and sees too much.— 
66. ddéwv didéov7’, &ywv Gyovt(a): We should say, in like man- 
ner, “lip to lip, and arm in arm,” so that. it should not appear 
which loves, which leads. Whether this refers to Hippokleas or 
to Pindar depends on the interpretation of ydpw. 


"Er. &.—67. wpére: “Shows” what it is.—69. KaSeddeots pev 
érawyoopev: With Hermann. Thorax, Eurypylos, and Thrasy- 
daios were at the headquarters of Mardonios before the battle of 
Plataia (Hat. 9, 58).—70. vénov: The state. Cf. P. 2, 86.—71. ev 
8 ayabotor keivrar: Cf. P. 8,76: ra & odk em dvdpdot keira. Some 
MSS. have keira (schema Pindaricum), for which see O. 11 (10), 
6. dyaGoio. in the political sense.—72. warpdvat: Another mark 
of the youthful aristocrat. Besides, Pindar had nothing to hope 
for from the mob. 
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Accorpine to the Scholia, Thrasydaios, a Theban, was victo- 
rious, as a boy, in the foot-race, Pyth. 28 (Ol. 75, 3 = 478 B.c.), 
the year after the battle of Plataia. He was long afterwards 
victorious in the diavdos, Pyth. 33 (Ol. 80, 8 = 458 B.c.), before 
the battle of Tanagra. The expression yupydy orddioy (v. 49) 
has led some to suppose that the earlier victory is meant. See 
the passage. The failure to mention the trainer of Thrasydaios 
may mean that Thrasydaios, like Hippokleas of P. 10, had out- 
grown his attendant, although in a poem supposed to be full of 
obscure hints we might see in Pylades and in Kastor the re- 
flection of that unnamed friend. The ode shows that Thrasy- 
daios belonged to a wealthy and prominent family. His father 
had been successful at Pytho (v.43), and another of the same 
house had gained a victory with a chariot at Olympia (v. 47). 
The song was sung in the procession to the temple of Ismenian 
Apollo, to whom the prizer was to return thanks for the guer- 
don of a victory. 


Pindar calls on the daughters of Kadmos and Harmonia to 
chant Themis and Pytho in honor of the victory of Thrasydaios, 
which he won in the land of Pylades, the host of Orestes (vv. 1- 
16). 

Upon this invocation—an unbroken sentence that extends 
through a whole triad and bristles with proper names—follows 
the familiar story of Orestes, which ends here with the death of 
Klytaimnestra and her paramour, Aigisthos, a myth which hard- 
ly seems to belong to a joyous epinikion (vv. 17-37). 

If Pindar had kept his usual proportion, the story would have 
extended through the third triad, but, with a common poetical 
device, he exclaims that he has been whirled out of his course, 
summons the Muse to fulfil the promised task, and praises the 
achievements of Pythonikos, the father, and Thrasydaios, the 
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son, recounting how the house had won in the chariot-race at 
Olympia and put to shame their rivals at Pytho (vv. 38-50). 

Then, putting himself in the victor’s place, P. prays for a right 
spirit, for the love of what is noble, for self-control in the midst 
of effort. Hence the middle rank is best, not the lofty fate of 
overlords. But if the height is scaled, then avoid insolence. 
Such a noble soul is Thrasydaios, son of Pythonikos; such 
Iclaos, son of Iphikles; such Kastor and Polydeukes, sons of the 
gods, who dwell one day at Therapnai, one within Olympos (vv. 
51-64). 

The eleventh Pythian has given the commentators much 
trouble. In most of the odes the meaning of the myth, its 
office as an incorporation of the thought, can, at least, be di- 
vined. Here the uncertainty of the date and the unusual char- 
acter of the story combine to baffle historical interpretation. 
Historical romances have been framed to fit the supposed fort- 
unes of the house of Thrasydaios. The figures of Agamemnon, 
Klytaimnestra, Kassandra, Orestes, have been made to represent, 
now political characters, now political combinations and con- 
flicts. What does the praise of the middle estate mean? What 
light does that throw on the question of the date? Or are we 
simply to say that the poem belongs to a period in Pindar’s 
earlier career, when he had not yet acquired the art of handling 
the myth, and is the story of Orestes a mere ornament, without 
deeper significance ? 

The two main difficulties, then, are the selection of the myth 
of Orestes and the praise of the middle estate. Apart from all 
historical side-lights, which here seem to confuse rather than to 
help, the meaning of the myth of Orestes is given by the poet in 
the line icye: re yap OABos od peiova POdvoy (v.29). This is 
true of all the figures in the piece—Agamemnon, Klytaimnestra, 
Aigisthos, Orestes. Pindar does not carry out the story of 
Orestes, simply because he feels that he might do what some of 
his commentators have done so often, and push the parallel be- 
tween the hero of the myth and the hero of the games too far. 
So-he drops the story, as he has done elsewhere—drops it just as 
Bellerophon is dismissed (O. 13) when his further fortunes would 
be ominous. The return to the praise of Thrasydaios and his 
house is, however, a reinforcement of the moral Pindar has just 
been preaching—the moral that lies in the myth—and when 
he reaches the point at which the house of Thrasydaios put the 
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Greeks to shame by their speed, he pauses and prays for modera- 
tion, the corrective of too great prosperity. This is all too high 
for him, the glory is too great. So, in the commonwealth, he 
chooses the middle station and dreads the fortunes of tyrants. 
The feats he aims at are within the common reach. And yet 
even the highest is not in danger of envy, if there is no o’erween- 
ing pride nor insolence. Witness Iolaos, a Theban, townsman 
of Thrasydaies; witness Kastor and Polydeukes, brothers of 
Klytaimnestra. Doubtless this is not all that the poem means— 
but shall we ever know more? 

The first triad is occupied with the introduction. The myth 
begins with the beginning of the second triad, but is stopped in 
the third triad by the whirl (v. 38), which prepares the return 
to the victor and his house. 

The rhythms are logaoedic. 


Srp. a’.—1. Kddpou xépar: O. 2, 24: emerar dé Adyos ebOpdvars | 
Kddpoto kovpats.— Depéda... dywaris: “Neighbor.” One 
would expect a special office, as in the case of ’AméAXov dyuieds, for 
Semele is a special favorite (O. 2, 28), and lives at the court end 
of Olympos. Ov. Met.1,172: plebs habitat diversa locis: a fronte 
potentes caelicolae clarique suos posuere penutes.—2. "Iva 8& Aevro- 
@éa: Familiar from Od. 5, 383 on. Comp. O. 2,33.—3. apirroydéve : 
Mommeen reads (with the Schol.) dpuaroydvov, but Herakles does 
not need the adjective, and it is time for Alkmena to have it.—4. 
MeXav: Who bare Ismenios and Teneros to Apollo, Paus. 9, 10, 
5.—xpvodéov ... tpurddev: Golden tripods were sent to this shrine 
by the OnBayeveis—the old pre-Boeotian stock—and the high- 
priest was chosen yearly from the dadynddpor.—d. Aogias: Oracu- 
lar name in connection with an oracle. So P. 8, 28. 


Avr. a’.—6, pavtiwv: More natural than paytetoy = pavreupdrey 
(Schol.). The divination was 80 éumipov.—7. “Appovias: Wife 
of Kadmos. —émtvopov: With orpardy. émivoyoy is glossed by 
cvvyopoy, but the other version seems more natural: rds [sc. 
jpwidas] éemvepouevas Kai émomrevotoas tas OnBas. émivopov 
would then be proleptic. The host of heroines is invited to 
visit (émivouov) the shrine in a body (éuayvpéa), and the two 
daughters of Harmonia (v.'7) are to sing (v. 10).—8. kadet: Sc. 
Ao€ias.—9. @€uiw: Gaia was the first, Themis the second mistress 
of the Pythian shrine. See note on P.4,'74.—10. yas dpdaddv: 
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See P. 6, 3.—Kedabijoer(e): We have a right to call this a subjunc- 
tive. See O. 6, 24.—dkpq ov éomépa: “The edge of even,” 
“nightfall.” See the commentators on So. Ai. 285, where Jebb 
translates this passage “at fall of eventide.” 


En. a’. — 12. xdpw: Apposition to the action. xedadjoete = 
monoerbe Kédadoyv. “To grace.”—dayavu ... Kippas: P. 10, 15: 
ind Kippas dy &v | wérpav.—13. Epvacev: Causative. The herald 
was the agent. Comp. P.1,82: xapvé dvéeuré vw.—14. éwi: With 
Baddv.—15. apodpaor IIvAdda: The father of Pylades was Stro- 
phios, king of Phokis.—16. Adkwvos: Orestes was made king of 
Lakedaimon, acc. to Paus. 2, 18, 5. 


Srp. B’.—17. rév: The relative begins the myth, as often, See 
Index.—Apowéa: By others called Aaoddpesa, Kittooa.—18. ind 
=tnéx: Cf. 0.5, 14: im duayavias, 6,43: ta ddivos.—xax: So 
after Bergk’s «yx for the simple é« of the MSS., which gives a 
harsh construction.—19. émére: See P. 3, 91. — AapdSavida: With 
képav.—20, ’Ayapepvovig | puxd: O. 2, 13.—21. aurav rap’ etoxuov: 
mapa not strictly as in prose, not “along the shore,” but “to the 
stretch of the shore.” 


Apr. B’.—22. vmdjs yuvd: On the position, see O. 1,81; 10 (11), 
48; P. 12, 17. —Igtyéver(a) .. . ohaxeioa: Rather than ré oda- 
xOinvat, ore €opayOn, opayn. See 0.3,6; P. 2, 23.—ém Eipirg: At 
Aulis.-—24. érépw Aéxet SapoLopévav: The paraphrast: érép@ dydpi 
pucyopéynv. Fennell tr. “humiliated by another connection on 
Agamemnon’s part.” This would bring in Kassandra, but the 
sense cannot be extracted from the words. Pindar enlarges on 
the more shameful alternative, “guilty passion and sensual de- 
light.” — 25. @wvxor mépayov Kotrar: P. 2, 35: edval mapdrpomot. 
—rd 82 véats, xré.: Inevitable Greek moralizing, as inevitable to 
Pindar as to Euripides, 


°Er. B'.—27. dddotpiaor yAdaoais: “ Owing to alien tongues,” 
as if 80 d\Aorpias yAdooas.—29. toyer te... 6 Be: Cf. P. 4, 80.— 
od peiova: Sc. rod dABov. Prosperity is envied to its full height. 
The groundling may say and do what he pleases. No one notices 
him.—30. xapmA& wvéov: Comp. O. 10 (11), 102: «eveds vevorais, N. 
8,41: @Aor dara mvéov.—adavrov Bpéper: To him who lives on 
the heights the words and works of 6 yaunkad mvéov amount to 
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nothing more than an “obscure murmur.” The contrast is, as 
the Scholiast puts it, between 6 émavys and 6 dpavys.—81. pev 
++ = t(€): O. 4, 18.—32. xpdve: P. 4, 78: ypdv@ ixer(o). — Kdvtais 
év *Apvdots: Homer puts the scene in Mykenai, Stesichoros in 
Amyklai. Acc. to O. Miller, Amyklai was the old capital of the 
Pelopidai, and the same city that Homer calls Lakedaimon. See 
Paus. 8, 19,5, on the statue of Kassandra and the monument of 
Agamemnon at Amyklai. 


Srp. y'.— 33. pavrw...«épav: “Prophetic maid,” or “ maiden 
prophetess.” — mvpwlévrev | Tpdev: Not gen. absol. — 34. aBpd- 
raros: Depends on édvoe. “Reft of luxury.” Such a combina- 
tion as ddpous dSpdraros = Sdpous GBpovs, wdovciovs, is very un- 
likely.—6 8(€): Orestes. Return to the hero of the myth, v. 16. 
—35. Zrpdprov: See note on P. 4, 51.—véa kepada: So with Bergk 
for véa kepada. The paraphrast has véos dy én, though that is 
not conclusive. The appositional nominative gives a tender 
touch.—36. xpoviw oiv”“Aper: Keep the personification. ‘“ With 
Ares’ tardy help.” —37. év govais: Noticc the effect of the plural. 
“Weltering in his gore.” Ocivac regularly with ev everywhere. 


*Avt. y.— 88. dpevotopov tpiodev: Lit. “ path-shifting fork.” 
The zpiodos is the place where two roads go out of a third. 
Plat. Gorg. 524 A: év rH rpidde €& is péperor 7d 686. See my 
note on Justin Martyr, Apol. II. 11,8. “The place where three 
roads meet” is misleading without further explanation.—rpioBov : 
Notice the prolongation of the last syllable, P. 3, 6.— 39. épbav 
xé\evov: vy.1-16. The words dpédy xédevdor suggest the paths 
of the sea, and the image changes.—40. os 8r(e): Comp. O. 6, 2: 
as bre Oanréy péyapov.—axarov eivahlav: For the figure, see P. 10, 
51.—41. Moioa, 7d 8 redv: For dé, see O. 1,36. With rd de rep, 
comp. 0.5, 72: 7d & éudy.—proSoio: In these matters P.is to us 
painfully candid. — wapéyew: As ovvédev is a verb of will, the 
future is not necessary.—42. trdpyvpov: “ For silver.” The double 
meaning of “silver voice” is plain enough. Much disputed is 
2, 8: dpyvpwbeiom mpdcwna padrOaxcdavor dowdai.— dddor’ GAdq 
rapaooépev, xré.: “That is thy duty, to let it flit now this way, 
now that—now to father, anon to son.” P. has already flitted 
from land (rpiodov) to water (1\édov). 


"En. y'. — 48, IIvovikw: Elsewhere Ivéidvixos. Bergk con: 
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siders it a proper name. —45. émupdéyer: Cf. O. 9, 23: piray 
modw | parepais émpréyor dodais. For the sing. of a welded 
pair, see P. 10, 10, and for English usage Fitzedward Hall in 
Am. Journ. of Phil. II. p. 424.—46. év dppaoi: Cf. P. 2,4: rerpao- 
plas... év @ kparéwv. — 48. éxxov: O. 2, 10.—o0av axriva: “The 
swift halo,” “swiftly the halo.” Cf. P. 4,179: rayées.. . eBay. 
For dkriva, ef. I. 3 (4), 60: épypdrav dkris Kakov doBeoros aici. 
—ovyv trois: Not simply = 80 immo. 


Srp. 5'.—49. IIv8ot re: With preceding pév, as v. 31.—yupvov 
émi orddvov: “The bare course,” usually opposed to the éaAimms 
dpdpos, as I. 1,23. Here the course, where the runner has noth- 
ing to help him; opp. to év dpyaor, ody tmrois.—ireygav: “Put 
to the blush.’—50. Ocd0ev épatuav kak@v: P. often uses the first 
person when he desires to put himself in the place of the victor 
(0. 8,45; P. 3,110). A familiar trick of familiar speech, and 
suited to the easy terms on which P. stood with most of his 
“patrons.” The sense “ May the gods so guide my love for that 
which is fair that I may not go beyond the limit of my power.” 
Others: edev xaday; “ The goods the gods provide.” There is 
not the least necessity for considering ¢paivay as = épaipay dv.— 
51. patdpevos: The participle is restrictive, déore ra Suvara povov 
paicrOar.—eév aduxiq: “In my life’s bloom.”—52, rév yap ap aé- 
Aw, xré.: Some see in this an oblique reference to the men who 
were carrying things with a high hand-at Thebes in 478 B.c. 
For the condition of Thebes at the time of the Persian war, see 
the speech of the Thebans in Thuk. 3, 62: dep dé éore vdpors pev 
kal T@ codpovertare évavri@raroy, eyyurdra dé tupdvvov, Suvacreia 
Odiyov dvbpay ciye Ta mpdypara.—pdooovi — paxporép@, the MS. 
reading, which is unmetrical (Bergk). p.=pelCow. See P. 2, 
26: paxpdy odor. 


*Avt. &..—54. Euvais 8 aud’ aperais: Evval dperai are achieve- 
ments that are within the reach of all, that are open to all (Dis- 
sen). Mezger prefers “Excellences that inure to the good of 
all,” such as victories. This is ré y’ ev uvG merovapévoy ed of P. 9, 
101. Jebb: “Those virtues move my zeal which serve the folk.” 
But the stress is laid directly on the avoidance of envy.—rtérapai: 
“Tam at full stretch” as it were, with his arms about the prize. 
Comp. P. 9,129: ds & dy mpadros Oopady | dui For pavoere wémdots. 
—55, Grau: The MSS, have ard, dra. The dat. makes no satis- 
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factory sense. dytveo@a: occurs only once more in P., and then 
in the common sense “to ward off” (I. 6 [7], 27). “The evil 
workings of envy are warded off” (pass.) makes a tolerable 
sense. This, of course, makes @Oovepoi fem., for which we have 
analogy elsewhere. dra: would embrace both human and divine 
(Mezger). dra, as a masc. nom. plur., “ mischief-makers,” “‘ work- 
ers of am,” would account for Péovepoi. For the metre read 
drat ei (synizesis),—dkpov édov: Comp. P. 9, 128: réAos dxpoy, and 
11,51: xépdos tynoroy.—6. péAavos ... yeved: I have rewritten 
the passage after Bergk with no great confidence. “A fairer 
end in black death does he find (than the d8piarai), having be- 
queathed to his sweet race the favor of a good name, the highest 
of treasures.”——-58. kpdriotov: So Bergk for xparioray. 


"Er. 8.— 59. & te: Sc. ydpis. —"IpuedeiSav: As P, is praising 
transmitted glory he does not forget the genealogy of Iolaos and 
of the Dioskuroi.—60. Siadéper: “Spreads [the fame] abroad.” 
—'Iédaov: Jolaos and Kastor are coupled, I. 1, 16. 30, as the 
SippnAdrar kpdrioro. — 62. o€ Te, Fdvak TloAvSeunes: Cf. P. 4, 89. 
Polydeukes was the son of Zeus, and when Kastor fell, Zeus said 
to Polydeukes (N.10, 85): ef d€ kaovyynrov mépt | wdpvacat, may- 
tov d€ voeis droddocaabat Ficov, | jpuiou pév ke mvéots yaias brévep- 
Bev édv, | fuscv 8 otpavod ev xpvoéos Sdpacw.—63. wap’ Gpap: 
“Day about,” “every other day.” —@epdmvas: I. 1, 31: Tuvdapidas 
& ev Axawois & inpimedov Oepadmvas oikéwy eos. N.10,56: imd 
kevOeot yaias ev yuddowot Oepadmvas. On the left bank of the 
Eurotas, where the Menelaion commanded Sparta as the Janicu- 
lum Rome. “Nowhere does ancient Sparta come so vividly be- 
fore the traveller as on the high plateau of Therapne, with its 
far-reaching view ” (E. Curtius). 





HERAKLES STRINGING BOW. 
Coin of Thebes. 
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Mipas of Akragas, a famous aiAnrys, master of the Athenian 
Lamprokles, who in his turn taught Sophokles and Damon, was 
victorious in at/Ajovs twice, Pyth. 24 and 25, and likewise, accord- 
ing to the Scholia, at the Panathenaic games, We do not know 
positively for which of the two victories at Pytho this poem was 
composed ; but if Pindar had been celebrating the second vic- 
tory, he would, according to his usual manner, have mentioned 
the first. If this is the first victory, the poem belongs to the 
same year with P. 6 (494 B.c.),in which Pindar celebrated the 
success of another Agrigentine, his friend Xenokrates, brother 
of Theron, and we have in P. 12 one of Pindar’s earliest odes. 

The contest in avA@dia (song with flute accompaniment) was 
‘abolished at the second Pythiad, and the game at which Midas 
won was the aA atAnots. The antique addds, like the old Eng- 
lish flute, was a kind of clarionet, with a metallic mouth-piece, 
and one or two tongues or reeds. Midas had the ill-luck to 
break the mouth-piece of his flute, but continued his playing, to 
the great delight of his audience, and succeeded in winning 
the prize. 


The poem is constructed on the usual Pindaric lines. It an- 
nounces the victory, tells of the origin of flute music, the inven- 
tion of the tune called kepaday moddGy vopos (roAvKépados vdpos), 
and returns to the victor with some not unfamiliar reflections on 
moil and toil linked with prosperity. 

According to Mezger, épeipe, v. 7, and edpey, v. 22, which mark 
beginning and end of the myth, show the tendency of the poem. 
The value of the victory consists in its having been gained in an 
art invented by Athena. 

Mezger notices a resemblance to O. 3\in the handling of the 
myth. In both poems the person of the victor is brought into 
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connection with the centre of the mythical narrative—the olive 
there, the moduképados vépos here. 
The rhythms are dactylo-epitrite, 


Zrp. a. —1. puddyhae: Not without allusion to the function 
of ’AyAaia. O. 14, 138,—KadNiora Bporedv wodtwv: Of. P. 9,75 (of 
Kyrene): xadXicray wédw.—2. Pepoeddvas 0s: The whole island 
was presented by Zeus to Persephone eis ra dvaxadumrjpia (the 
presents given to the bride when she first took off her veil).— 
3xGats .. . KoAdvav: The commanding position of this iynAa wé- 
Aus, as P. calls it elsewhere, is emphasized by travellers, old and 
new. dxéas: See P. 1, 64.—3. vats: Heroine and city are 
blended, after Pindaric fashion. See P. 9, 75.— Axpéyavros: The 
river.—Fdva — dvaooa.—4. ov edpevela: The favor that he is to 
find in his reception, not the favor that he has already found.— 
5. orepdvopa: The song as well as the wreath. See P. 9, 4.— 
Mi8q: For the dat., see P.4, 28. It is to Midas’s honor that the 
offering is to be received.—6. réxvq, tay, xré.: Acc. to the com- 
mon tradition, Athena invented the flute, Olympos this special 
melody (6 woAvképados vopuos). P. modifies the tradition so as to 
give both to Athena. We cannot limit réyvq to Midas’s art in 
this one melody, in spite of the coincidence of épedpe and dia- 
mréEaioa.—8. Sramdéfaro(a): “ Winding.” 


Srp. B’. — 9. wapeviows = waphévav. The sisters of Medusa, 
Euryale and Stheno.—tré 7° &mrAdros: The virgins are bowed in 
grief, which position is better brought out by iad, with the dat. 
On ié, with the second word, see O. 9, 94.—égiwv: Acc. to an- 
other version, only Medusa had the snake locks.—10. eBépevov: 
After the analogy of xeip (I. 7 [8], 58: Opjvor .. . €xeav), and ddxpva 
AeiBew. The ovAuos Opqvos brought with it a shower of tears 
(dorakri AeiBwv Sdxpvov, Soph.), hence the blending.—ovv: Al- 
most equivalent to “amid.”—11. éwére: “ What time.” Cf. P. 8, 
91.—‘rpitov ...pépos: Medusa was one of three sisters. Cf. P. 4, 
65: dySoov . . . pépos ’Apkecidas. — dvuacev: “ Despatched.”—12. 
eivahiq. te Deplpw totot re: So Hermann. ecivadia Zepipe Aaoior, 
the reading of the best MSS., makes. in 3. short. rota. = adrois 
=epipios. If Aaviow is retained, it must be read as a dis- 
syllable. Seriphos was turned into a solid rock, and the in- 
habitants, who had maltreated Danaé, mother of Perseus, were 
petrified by the apparition of the Gorgon’s head.—13, Pépxoro : 
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The father of the three Graiai, as well as of the three Gor- 
gons,—pavpooev: “Blinded.” The Graiai had one eye in com- 
mon, of which Perseus robbed them in order to find his way 
to the abode of the Gorgons.—14. ToAv8éera: Polydektes of 
Seriphos, enamoured of Danaé, made her his slave, and, pretend- 
ing to desire wedlock with Hippodameia, invited the princes of 
the realm to a banquet, in order to receive contributions towards 
the ya, Perseus promised, as his contribution to this ¢pavos, 
the head of Medusa. — 16. etrapdov . . . MeSoicas: Medusa is 
mortal, the others immortal. See the story in Ov. Met. 4, 792: 
clarissima forma | multorwmque fuit spes invidiosa procorum. 
After she yielded to Poseidon, her hair was turned into serpents 
by Athena, of whose temple she was priestess, and with whom 
she vied in beauty. The transmutation of Medusa in plastic art 
from a monster to a beauty is well known. 


Srp. y'.—17. vids Aovdas: On the position, see O. 10 (11), 38. 
—émd xpvcot ...aitopttov: The shower of gold in which Zeus 
descended to Danaé. I. 6 (7), 5: ypuo@ pecovixrioy vipovtra 

.. Tov épraroy Oedv.— 18. dldov GvSpa: Perseus was special 
liegeman of Athena,—19. redye: The tentativeness of the inven- 
tor may be noted in the tense, as in the EIIOIEI of the Greek 
artist, though in earlier times EIIOIHSE is more common (Ur- 
lichs). — wépovov: Cf. O. 7,12: mapghavooi r ev evtecw adidav, 
and P. 3,17: mapdavev iaydv tyevaiov. — 20. Tov... ydov: On 
the long suspense, see O. 12, 5.—Hipvddas: The eminence is due 
to the metrical form of the name.—kapradipav yevvov: “ Quiver- 
ing jaws.”—21. xpupp0évra: Lit. “ brought nigh,” “ that assailed 
her ears.” —owv évreot: “With the help of instruments” in- 
stead of the simple instrumental éyr. Of. P. 4, 39.—22. avipdor 
@varots éxew: This would seem to imply that she does not mean 
to use the flute herself. Still the story that Athena threw away 
the flute after she invented it, because it disfigured her face, is 
doubtless an Athenian invention aimed at the Boeotians.—éxew: 
Epexegetic infinitive. — 23. xepadav woAAGv vépov: Fanciful ex- 
planation of the “ winding bout,” or “ many-headed ” tune.—24. 
Aaorcduv: The aidds called to games as well as battles. 


Srp. 6'.—25. @dpa = dua (Bergk). See O. 7, 12.—8ovdkov: For 
which Boeotia was famous.—26. wapa Kadd\uydpw... wéder: The 
dat. is more poetical than the acc. See O.1,20.-—Xeapfrov: The 
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city of the Charites is Orchomenos. See O. 14, 3: & Aurapas 
doidipor Bacirera | Xaputes Opxopevod. — 27%. Kadgratdos: The 
nymph Kopais.—morot xopevrav paptupes: The atdAds is the time- 
keeper, and so the witness of the dances,—28. dvev kapdrov: Al- 
lusion to the mishap of Midas, though the story may have been 
imported.—29. viv =xdyarov.—31. 8 = ds,—tw(a): Sc. cé. Some 
read riv=goi, dependent on Sdoer.—dedmria Badrov: “Smiting 
with unexpectedness.” ‘With unexpected stroke.” deAmria is 
a Bédos. Less likely is deAmrig as semi-personification as II. 7, 
187: xuvén Bade, where the helmet catches the lot.—32. gyaradw 
yopas: Comp. 0. 10 (11), 95: vedraros rd mddw.—Td piv Bdaer, 
«ré.: While it will give part, will part postpone. A note of un- 
satisfied longing on the part of Midas. 





TETHRIPPON. 
Coin of Syracuse. 
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a&Bpdratos truce, P.11,34.—aBpora- 
ste él pe édas, P. 8,89. fe 

aya—aey dy, P. 2, 82. 

aya0oi, “ optimates,” P. 2, 81; 3, 71; 
4,285; 10, 71. 

"Ayauemvovia Wuya, P.11, 20. 

ayavopt pcb, P.3, 55. 

dyavav Alodda, P. 4, 72. 

ayyerias, 0.3, 28.— Ayyedias, 0.8, 
82 


ayyéddwv, 0.7, 21; P.1, 32; 9, 2. 
dyevetwy inci a 95. 
aytpwxov dixav, P.1,50.—dayepwyxou 
ee O. 10 (11), 87. x 
dynuaanyepav eit, P. 4, 248, 
a@yxertae (dvaxerrar), O. 11 (10), 8. 
ayxurdrogor Mijdeton, P. 1,78. 
ayxtdw xpati, P.1, 8. 
dyxupa—éykupav Kpnpvavtwy, P. 4, 
24.—dyxupay Epsioov, P. 10, 51.— 
60’ &yxupat, O. 6, 101.—Kpéuacay 
ayxtpas, P. 4, 192. 
ayxiv—tn’ ayxuvos, O, 2, 91. 
*AyAata, O. 14, 13. — wxaddpov 
éyhaiav, O. 13, 14. 
é&yAaobpdvars Moicais, O. 18, 96. 
ayhadxoupov KépiOov, O. 13, 5. 
ayhads, ¢. 14, 7. 
’AyAaotpiaway, formation, O. 1, 40. 
ayvav kpiow, O.3,21.—dyvdv ’Amd\- 
Awva, P. 9, 69.—ayvdv Bedv, O. 7, 
60.—dyvav Xapitwy, O. 14, 8.— 
xovpat ayvai, P.A, 103.—éyvora- 
va Taya, P.1, 21. 
&yvwarov Wevdéwy, O. 6, 67. 
aypdrepos—Pijp’ dyporepor, P. 3,4. 
—ap0évov d&ypotépav, P. 9, 6.— 
pépisvay &ypotépay, O. 2, 60. 
dyuaris Deueda, P. 11,1 
ayxtoroyv dméova, P. 9,70. 
dyw—dyes Epnuoodvar, P. 6, 20.— 
tAouTov ayer, P.6,47.—dyee with- 





out an object, P. 2, 17.—rav ’Emipa- 
Béos dywv, P. 5, 27.—dywv &yovra, 
P. 10, 66 


aywva, “ place,” not “contest,” O. 10 
(11), 26.—dyava=ayopav, P. 10, 
30.—dywva dduaccas, P. 8, 79 
aywvos, “ gathering - place,” P. 9, 
124.—éd-yawvos 2Ew, P.1,44.—dyou 
Kippas, P. 11, 12. 

adeciv=adeiv, O. 3, 1.—dddvtra=dddv- 
va, O.7,17; P. 2, 96.—dddvrt vow, 
P. 6. 51. 

advo ddxos, P, 2, 53. 

adbyAwacos Bod, O. 13, 100. 


addbvara, P. 2, 81 


dé, P.9, 95. 
aéO\wv ayawy, P. 5, 53. 
deidero, O. 10 (11), 84. 


adedrria Badwv, P. 12, 31. 

detos, déTwua, note on O. 13, 21. 

afaray, P. 2,28; 38, 24. 

a0pnoor, P. 2,70. 

aBuppa ’ArrohAWMOD, P. 5, 23. 

alavys Kdpos, P. 1, 83.—alavis Kém 
tpop, P. 4, 2 

Alyiva, accent, O. 7, 86. 

aiyha wodwy, O. 13, 36.—dé0Xwv ai- 
vray, P. 3, 73, 

aly\devra kdopoy, P, 2, 10. 

dibay ANaxdutes, P. 5, 96. 

aidecOévTes adxav, P. 4, 173. 

Aidés, O.7, 44.—alda Sido, O. 13, 
115.—aidw xaddwar, P. 4, 146. 

aieroy wrepdevta, P. 2,50.—ypucéwy 
aintwy, P.4, 4. 

aidyo, fem., O. 1, 63 13, 88. 

ainaxoupias, O. 1, 90. 

atynoey yapop, P. 3, 13. 

aivitaro, P. 8, 40. 

aimty Oavarov, O. 10 (11), 46. 

aipéw — éXeiv, “drained,” O. 9, 57.— 
dev, zeugma, 0.1,88.—2yxipoy kal 
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td, P. 1, 100.—éra», plastic, O. 7, 
1. 


aipw—dpioua, P.1, 75. 
aica—aicas, P. 3, 60.—Atds aloa, O. 
a 45.—Kar’ alow, P. 4, 107; 10, 26. 
aio.ov txhayée, = 4, 23. 
ciremeire bois 
Xea=al Ea: 7,19. 
a, i) 11 (10), 19; P. 1,5. 
alwy, fem., P. 4, 186; 5, 7, 
dkapavréarodos Boovras, 0. 4, 1.— 
a. amivas, O. 5, 3. —dxapavrotr d= 
Sw irarwv, 
dxdpmrows Bovdais, P. 4,72, 
axarov sivadiav, P. 11, 40, 
dxeipexoue ae 3, 14. 
dxiopata, P. 
axnpérors alate, P. 5, 32. 
dxivduvoy Féqos, P. 2, 66. 
axpa—aup’ axpay, 0. 1, 48.—akud, 
, 2, 69. 
axpou aevdei, P. 1, 86. 
axod aotuv, P.1, 84.—éxod oe 
P. 9, 84. —dxody «dvew, P. 1, 90. 
dxévas ALyupas, O, 6, 82. 
dxotoate, P.6,1. 
"Axpayas, fem., O. 3,2; P. 6, 6. 
sae Bee "96. — dxpévrots édari- 
ow, P.3 23. 
éxpé6wa, 0. 2,4; ae (11), 63. 
axpov édov, , 55, — axpa ody 
éowépa, B, 11, 10. —<dxpav Babpi- 
dwy, P.5,7 
dxpwrriptoy "Ad008, O. 9, 8. 
axrav evvdpov, P. 1,79. 
axtiva Body, P.11, 48.—d«rivos dr- 
Neb P. 4, 255. 
"AXGDeLa Ards (Buyarnp), O. 10 al), 
5.—déomow’ dabeias, 0. 8, 2.—ey 
adabsia mevoicat, O. 7, 69.—4aA4- 
Oeray éritupov, O. 10 (11), 60. 
adabéow Adyors, O. 6, 
addadatrés—o Tupoavey é, P. 1,72. 
dara: with gen., O. 1, 58. 
adéxtwp, O. 12, 14. 
ddeLiuppdross, P.5, 91. 
aXiBarov rétpay, O. 6, 64, 
aduepxéa Xwpav, O. 8, 25.—dAtepKées 
6x8a, Pp 1,1 
aXiovo yépovtos, P. 9, 102. 
éNoxopar—dhuxdra, P. 3, 57. 
édxd—éhnas atrepdvrou, P, 9, 38.— 
aAx@ tpepet, O. 1, 112, 
é\Xé with imper., O. on 17; 2,13; 4,6; 
6, 22; 7,87 + 89; 8,5 ito ars 
ddRa yap, O.1 1,55; 32, 
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édXodaTay yuvaxeov, P. 4, 50.—aA- 
odatrais | Beta P. 4, 254. 
a&\Xos—4AXa, adv., P. 2, 85.—ddXors 
=4dortpiots, P. 4, 268. 

ddots Kparepois, P. 4,71. 

ahoos ayvov, O. 5, 10.—4. Alaxdav, 
ra 13, 109.—é. ebdevdpor, 0. 8, 9.— 

a. iypiyuion, O. 5, 13.—dAcet, 0. 3, 

18. 

éua—dua, O. 3,21; P. 3, 36. 

duaiudketov aévrov, P. 1, 14.—4. 
cuvnOpdv, P. 4, 208.—péver duatua- 
KéT@, i 3. 

éuakerds—kar? dmakirov, P. 4, 247. 

duayxov, O. 18, 18.—é. xiova, O. 2,90. 
—d. xaxov, P. 2,76. 

auBords, P. 1, 4. 

duciBu—duenper, Pp. 5, 88, —duiBe- 
tat, P.6,54.—Odvov dustBdouevov, 
P.7, 15. —apeipOn, P.4, 102. 

ducidixos otpatés, P.6, 12. —aeine- 
Xxov kérov, P. Ah e 

apeuper in, O. 6 

ai eitambeemausipaaiad, 1, 45. 

dpsvoitopov Tpiodo», P. 11, 38. 

apvdoe=dvapvacet, P, 4, 54, 

duorBais, P. 2, 24. 

dudv==tuerepov, P. 3, 41.—épots, P. 
4, 27. 

duradov, O. 7, 61. 

duraxwv, O. 8 67. 

dprrvoay, O. 8, 4 —dptrvody toracay, 
P. 4, 199. 

dui with acc., O. 1,17, 97; 9,33; 10 
(11), 85; with dat., O. 7,80; 8, 42; 
by virtue of, P. 1,12; 6,42; 8, 34; 
by reason of, P. 1, 80; 11,54; =2repi 
with gen., 0. 13,52; P. 2,62; of the 
stake, 0. 5,15; 8, 86; 9, 97 rithin, 
O. 13, 37 ; with gen., O11 

ducpiBadrerau, O. 1, 8. 

aupbddaccov vouoy, O. 7, 33. 

d&ucimesov bx8ov, P. 9, 59. 

augenimro—éuperecon O. 10 (11), 


audetrondous, O. 6, 32. 

aupis=audi, P. 4, 253. 

’Auprtpuwnddas, O. 3, 14. 

dupdrepos—aupsrepoy, O. 6,17; P. 
BL Fa bille ae and bad,” 


dv with ind, aor., O. 9, 32; opt. pr., O. 
2, 18, ee pe = pr 0, 18, 46; aor., 
0.2, 20; 3; 8, 62; 18, 103; P.9, 
130; aunty is P. 8, 106; 5, 65: aor., 
O. 6. of; P, t, 100; 4, 76, 


GREEK INDEX. 


ava, “up,” O. 18, 114, 

dvd—dy’ larrrous, 0. 1, 41; 8, 51; nM 
(11), 76. dua o ei P, 49 
—dva onde, P.1, 6.—dév’ TN 
oa, P. 2, 60. ry! acho, P. 11, 52. 

dvaryeicBat, 0. 9,8 

avayKa aarp60ev, 6. 3, 28. 

avayvwre, O. 10 (11), 1. 

dvdyw—dvayn, P. 5, 3. 

dvadtyouar— avoéEat’ ayyediav, P, 

41, —dvadeEduevot, P. 5, 78. 

dvadiicavres koépas, P. 10, 40. 

avadéa pdpov, O. 10 (11), 115. 

avéxerrat, O. 13, 36.—ayKerrar, O. 11 

8. 

dvaXioxoca b ee r es 27. 

dvatipdppryyes, O. 

avaTraooe Yap, 0. to. (11), 104. 

dvacowv=avat, 

dvdcowr Bwpds, 0. 13, 107. 

évariOnui—avabépen, P, 8, 29.—dvé- 
One, 0.5, 8. 

dvatpexw—avédpapor i Buvw, O. 8, 54. 

ac dvépave Kupavav, B 9, 


ipa P.5, 40. 

dvéeure, P.1, 32; 10,9. 

dvepoev, P. 1, 92, 

dvepoopapaywy, P.9, 5. 

dvev Geou, O. 9, 111.—4. Xapirwy= 
dxapu, P. 2, 42, 

avéxet, P. 2, 89, 

dviip—dvOpwros, P. 2, 29 (cf. dvdpi, 
0.1, 35; dvépwy, O. 1 66; dvdpacr, 
P.2, 43). —dvépi pido, Po 4, 1.—rap’ 
dvopact, “land,” O. 6 

aviats dxnpérows, P. 5, 30. 

avixa, O. 7. 35; 9, 33 ; P. 1,48; 4,24. 

avopéas bromrépots, P. 8, 91. 

dvtidveipa, O. 12, 16. 

dvr Ocica==dvariOeioa, O. 38, 30. 

dyriEosi, O. 13,34, 

dvrios—avriov, “adverse,” O. 8, 41.— 
avria mpage, P. 8, 52. 

dvrimaXop, O. 8,71. 

dvritonua, P. 4, an 

dvripepitat, B, 9,5 

avTipréyw — eau aoe avriprske, 
O. 8, 20. 


dythet, P. 3, 62. 

dvtAov éXeiv, O. 9, 57. 

duTopevos, P. 2, 7 

dviaw—dvuceen, P. 12, 11.—dvierar, 
P. 2, 49. 

dvw—Sverat, O. 8,8; 14, 6. 

amédapov Biov, O. 1, 59, 
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drrap privet, P; t, 82. 

dtray 8 evpovros gas O. 18, 17. 

dméopot éx Opa, P. 8, 86. 

amepavrou adxas, P.9, 38. 

amepatw Bareia, 0.6, 64. 

émifnoe, P. 4, 36. 

ame yhoocas, 0. 6, 13. —d. watpés, 
P. 5, 114.—4. xespds, O. 7, 1.—a. 
Xeriatos, O. 13, 76. 

adrrodwow Moteauon, P. 4, 67. 

aarowa, a living acc., P, 2, 14; 0.7, 
16 


dmrotyépevor, P. 3, 3.—édtroryopévwy, 


*AarodAdoveov @0vppa, P.5,23,—’ArroA- 
Awvia vara, P.6, 9. — AroAdwviaes 
Toutais, P. 5, 90. 

arromwéprwv, O. 8, 50. 

aropa, O. 1, 52. 

aroocracbetoa, P. 9, 36. 

dro lOnus — éreOikaro, O. 8, 68.— 
drrobéobat, 0. 10 (11), 44. 

avotpéTy yvoua, P. 8, 94. 

drophay iEaca, P. 3, ip. 

amroueola ayia P. 10, 2%. 

anrort, | 0. 9, 9 

arbpots Lepois, 6. 7, 48. 

driw—darbet, P, 10, 4,—arvev, O. 1, 
72. 

dpyaera Tavpov, O. 138, 69. 

‘idnaptabiee Atés, O. ry 3. 

apywoevts pacte, P. 4, 8 

dpyuporeta, P. 9, 10. 

“Apzos Témevos, P. 2, 2, 

dpeta , “generosity,” P.1,94.—dperat, 
A gehigeementi” P. 9, ’g2. -—dperats 
Ouyotea, P.8, 22, —éperaiot pemad- 
vas, O. 1, 89. eo ee 
KAéos, 0. 7, 89; 

aprov yévos, O. > 

apioBdpparov yépas, P. 5, 30. 

dpioroyovw parol, P. 11, "3. 

apifnros aoriip, O. 2, 61. 

&ppa Neordpetop, P. 6, 32.—d. TIeepi- 
dw, P. 10, 65. 

dpuatndéras copds, P.5, 115. 

dpusva modkeass, O. 8,73. 

apucfw—dppoCwv, P. 9, 127.—dpuc- 
gaia, P. 9, 14. —-dppstovra, P. 4, 


dppovia—Kkarad tly dppoviay, P. 8, 
68. 


dpovpa—dpotpas a raz ars, P. 4, 34. 
—dpovpay ’Adpobiras, P. 6, 2. 

dpradiav ddow, P.8,65.—d. ppovri- 
6a, P. 10, 62, 
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dptietis, O. 6, 61. 

dpxya—ayXatas apyd, P.1, 2.—rédos 
apxa Te, P. 10, 10.—ev rade Ards 
dpxG, O. 2, 64. 

dpyeduca, P. 4, 110. 

doxés olwvay, P. 1, 7. 

&pyw—dpxopévou epyou, 0.6, 3. 

as=tws, O. 10 (11), 56. 

doxa—saipor’ doxijow, P. 3, 109.— 
doxeirar Oéurs, O. 8, 22. 

dorés—pmepov dorots, O. 13, 2.— 
mpais dorois, P. 3, 71. — OddLov 
dard, P. 2, 82.—dpbovwy dorav, 
0. 6, 7.—doruy dod, P.1, 84, 

dorpaBy Kiova, O. 2, 90. 

dotpov paevvon, O. 1, 6. 

dopadis=arraioros, P, 3, 86. 

aoyoXos, P. 8, 29. 

a&ra—eis dyerév &ras, O. 10 (11), 42. 

dtapBaxrovo, P. 4, 84. 3 

drapBei ppevi, P.5, 51.—d. ceparda, 
P.9, 34. 

& re, O. 2,39. 

dtéxpapta, P. 10, 63. 

aredis pavTedvpaow, P. 5, 62. 

adrevés, P. 2,77. 

arep, P. 2, 32. 

*Atpexera, O. 10 (11), 15. 

atpexns, O. 3, 12.—arpexet xatow, P. 


8, 7. 
éréCovrat, P.1,18.—atvGopuévw, 0.8, 
39. 


avya—éEciats abyais deXiou, 0.3, 24. 

avddoomat, O.2, 101. 

avr, 0. 8, 39. 

aiAds—addrdwv Body, O. 3, 8.—atnr. 
kavaxai, P.10, 39. 

atfwv, P.8, 38. 

avromatw Kehadw, P. 4, 60. 

ai’rés—atrov, not abtov, P. 2, 34.— 
aira, not aire, O. 13, 53.—avtais, 
not avrais, P. 9, 67. 

avtopitwy, P. 3, 47. 

‘Adaicroto kpouvots, P.1,25.—céAas 
AaBpov ‘Apaiorou, P. 3, 40. 

apavrov Bozue, P.11, 30. 

ad Bovntos, “above envy,” O. 11 (10), 
73 active, O. 13, 25. 

apixvéouat—aixovto, with dat., O. 
9, 72.—apixrat ddopovs, P. 5, 29. 

apicrnu — apiorapa, O. 1, 52.— 
dpioravrat, P.4, 145. 

‘Adpoditas dpovpap, P. 6, 1.—’A. Ka- 
awov, P. 5, 24.—Krirov, P. 2, 17.— 
aéous, P. 4, 87. 

dwros, P. 10, 53.—a&wrov, O. 3,45 P. 
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4,131; 0.5, 1.—d. Saeete ) 8, 75. 


—orTepdvav awrot, O. 9, 21. 


Rabv{advov Arjdas, O. 8, 35.—Babuga- 
votow Xapitrecot, P, 9, 2. 

Babvxddzrov Tas, P.9, 109.—BabuKdar~ 
awy Moca, P. 1, 12. 

Babr&inwy aya, P.10, 15. 

Baburodéuov, P. 2,1. 

Balis—Baddy krapoy, “ rich,” O. 13, 
62.—Babetav waka, “far below,” 
P. 1, 24. 

Baddrw orepavorct, P. 8, 57.—tarepOe 
Baddwv, P.8, 77.—Kepadras Bareiy, 
O. 1, 58.—BadAero Kpytida, P. 4, 
188.—BaAc0" adixiav, P. 1, 74, 

Bapate év rpHTw, P. 8, 43. 

Bapev=Pyva., P. 4, 39. 

Bapvoray, P. 6, 24. 

Bapis—Bapeia civ waa, P. 3, 42. 

BactXets, with gen. of place, P. 1, 60. 
—Paorréa oiwvay, O. 13, 21. 

Baous, P. 1, 2. 

Bacrafes, O. 12, 19. 

Bédos Tpépet, O. 1, 112. 

Biav Olvopaou, O. 1, 88. 

Bards ”Apys, P. 1, 10. 

Biov kopvacéuev, P. 8, 75.—Biov 7e- 
Tpwyévov, P. 6, 27 

Biorov, O. 2, 32. 

Brar7wv Aovyon, P. 9, 102. 

Boai Nupav, P.10,39.—Body Trepidwv, 
P. 1, 13. 

Bodoats, O. 8, 40. 

Bondara dubvpduBw, O. 13, 19. 

Bowwtiav bv, O. 6, 90. 

BovBuciats, O. 5, 6. 

BovAai rpecBitepar, P. 2, 65. 

Bovraddpar dyopai, O. 12, 5. 

Bob opat, note on, P. 1, 40. 

Boos, of a woman, P. 4, 142. 

Bpéuer &pavrov, P. 11, 30. 

Bpéxw—PeBpey sévos, O. 6, 55. 

BoXaxa Satpovay, P. 4, 37. 


Taias Ouyatnp, P. 9, 19. 

yapuBpol, “suitors,” P. 9, 126. 

yapov pita, P. 4, 222. 

yapivev, O. 1, 3.—yapvov, P. 4, 94. 

yaor}p—toh.as yaorpos, P. 4, 99, 

yaotpipapyov, O. 1,52. 

yeyare, O. 6, 49. 

yeyuvetv, O. 3,9; P. 9, 3.—yeywon- 
Kane Buys, P. 4 181 8 

yeravet Ouuw, P. 4, 181.—y. xapdia, 
0.5, 2. : , 
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ye pav, O. 13,104; P.1,17; 7,16. 

yevéOrL0s Saipwy, O. 13, 105.—Zebs 6 
y-, P. 4, 167.—Znvi yevebriw, O. 8, 
16. 

yévos dprov, O. 2,46, 

yepaipwy, O.3,2; P.1,70.—éyépatpev, 


D5. 

yépas, O.8, 11. 

yepacddpov, P. 2, 43. 

yeverar aé0Xwp, P. 10, 7. 

yiverat, “approves himself,’ P. 10, 
22. 


ywooKkw—?yvo, O. 7, 83.—yvocoua, 


1 Be 
yAavcoi dpdxovres, O. 8, 37. 
yAavxdxpoa, O. 3, 18. 
yraucany — yAavawra dw, P. 4, 
249.—yavxwres Spdkovtes, O. 6, 


yhuxds kpatip, O. 6, 91.—cbyKourov 
yruxty, P.9, 25.—yduxeta por, P. 
6, 52.—yAuxéa, O. 14, 6.—yAvauTa- 
tas ppovricw, O.1, 19. 

yrAwooa Tromaive Ge, O. 11 (10), 
9.—yxadAkeve yAwooay, P. 1, 86.— 
aro ywooas, O. 6, 13 

yvoua drotpéty, P. 8, 94.—yvemav 
abu, P. 3, 

yvios, O. 8, 68. 

yupvov ordc.ov, P. 11, 49, 


daiuoviov oda, 0.6, 8.—RwraKxa Sat- 
poviay, P. 4, 37. 

Saipwv yevébrtos, O. 13, 105.—6. Ere- 
pos, P.3,34.—kaTa daipov’ avépes, 
0.9, ae 

Saippwv, P.9, 91. 

a a oe P. 8, 87. 

odxos=dnypa, P. 2, 53. 

Aapaiw rarpi, O. 18, 69. 

Saparifor (xatadapadifor), P. 5, 
121 


Aapdavis— Aapéavida xopav, P. 11, 
9. 


6, apodotic, O. 2, 62; 7, 5. 
oé after voc., see Vocative. 
Oeixvupu—oeieat pe, O. 9, 80. 
Agwopévete tat, P. 2, 18. 
deivos=divos, “ dance.”—deiywy Tép~ 
Was, P.9, 21 
depav, O. 3, 27. a 
Ssipas—KopivOov depada, O. 8, 52. 
déxonat with dat., 0.13, 29; P. 4, 23; 
8,53 12,5. 
bzEtdyuroy, O. 9, 119. 
bépxouar—dédopxe, O. 1, 94.—dépKe- 
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vat, “regards with favor,” P. 3, 85. 
—dpaketo’ dopadés, P. 2, 20. 

Seorocivatow kidveoow, P. 4, 267. 

dstrara, O. 1, 50. 

devtépa poipa, P, 1,99. 

6d—v’ dutdroy, P. 9, 183, 

Oidtretpa, O. 4, 18. 

Oramhéxer, P. 2, 82.—Opiqvov duamhé- 
Eacoa, P. 12, 8. 

Stacwrdoopat, O. 18, 91. 

Stavrodpomay, P. 10, 9. 

Stapaivw—drépaive, P. 3, 44, 

Ovaépen, “spreads abroad,” P. 11, 60. 

ddtua xepi, P. 2,9. 

bidwpr— didor= didov, O. 1,85; 6, 1043 
7,89; 13, 115.—édid0t Wador, P. 4, 
265,.—26idou, P. 9, 127.—aopoaivew 
dduev, O. 6, 33. 

Subupdupw Bondrdra, O. 13, 19, 

Aixa, 0. 18, 7.—Aixas Buydrnp, P. 8, 


dixa—év dixa, O.2,18.—dixav, “wise,” 
with art., P. 1,50. 

OucadroAus, P. 8, 22. 

didcdoTos atyXa, P. 8, 96. 

bux dBovdoyp, O. 8, 86. 

duxdunus, O. 38, 19. 

diay dotdav, P. 9, 112. 

OwwEimrov Kupdvas, P. 9, 4, 

SodtxipeTpov Aiyway, O. 8, 20. 

Sova — dovéovrat, P, 10, 89. — dovn- 
Ocioa ppiv, P. 6, 36, 

dd€a—év dd£a@ Bemevos, O. 10 (11), 69. 
—ddEay, “belief,” P. 1, 36. 

ddprrov Avot, O. 10 (11), 52. 

Opérret, P. 6, 48.—dpérrwy, O. 1, 13.— 
dpatrav, P. 4, 130. 

Spdcos—sdpdow padBaxa, P. 5, 99,.— 
Spoow aurrédou, O. 7, 2. 

dvotanés, O. 8, 25. 

Svodpovay, O. 2, 57. 

Ouwoekadpopwy, O. 2, 55, 

Awptzeds—Awptet Law, O. 8, 30.—Aw- 
kopw, P. 8, 20.—Awpreis, P. 1, 
6 


Adpios—Awplav poppryya, O.1,17. 
dwpw—éeswpnoar, O. 6, 78. 


éyyvdoouat, O. 11 (10), 16. 

Hapa ddEav, P.9, 112. 

éyxupoats, P. 4, 282.—éds dv éyxipan 
kat Ay, P.1, 100. 

tyxwptoy TeOudy, O. 13, 29. 

ey xeBpduw Kdpa, O. 7, 43. 

eyxetxépavvov Zyva, P.4,194.—Znvos 
eyxetxepavvou, O. 13,77, 
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éyxXuptay Ainvav, 0.5, 11.—yxdproe 
Baowdyes, O. 9, 

ae P38, 77 ¢ oe am wont,” O. 13, 

9; “Tam fain,” P. 9, 1 —bedjow, 

O. 7, 20- oe ia P. 1, 40. 

el, interr., 0. 8, 4. 

eixds, construction of, P. 1, 35. 

eiui—omission of tori, elol, 0. 1,1; 
of éopév, P.8, 95. —tvri, O. 2, 92. 

elvd\vos—elvddtov aovov, P. 2 79,— 
slvadiay axatop, P, 11, 

slrre, “ said,” with inf. O. 7, 62. 

eltrep, P. 1, 90. 

Eipiva, oO. 18,7 

els—éy wap’ et, P. 3, 81; dediw 

aug’ Ae so me 37. 

Exahos, O 

éxas éwv, > e 3h, 

Exdiddonynoev ‘copdy, P. 4, 217. 

éxdda8at her nBav, P. 4, 295, 

exvevoat, O. 18, 114. 

xtrpemys "Odupareds, P. 7, 10. 

exTdvucay, P. 4, 242. 

éxros Exe 68a, P. 4, 289. 

éxtparedoy (Vv. 2 P. 4, 105. 

éXalas xpucéas, O 11 (10), 18. 

é\dourmov eOvos, 5. 

hati, 0.4, 1. 

Ehaov Bijdecav, O. 3, 29. 

zrevxos, O. 4, 18. 

éhedGoméva popucyE, P.1, 4 

éXedixGovos TeTpaopias, P. 2, 4. 

éNevBepiou Znvds, O. 12,1. 

ehevdépw orodw, P.8, 98. 

édixw7dos "Appodizas, P. 6,1. 

Euoodpevar” Qpat, O. 4, 2. 

‘EdAavodixas, 0. 3, 12. 

édridas Taxeias, P, 1, 83. — 27s, 
“pleasure,” P, 2, 49. 

eAmouat, with aor. for fut., P. 1, 43, 

EXcats, 0. 10 (11), 4 

2upéBaxev, P. 10, te 

EuBorw, O.7, 19. 

Eurraduy, O. 12,11; P. 12, $2. 

gumas, P. 4, 86 

guTeTes=everreces, P, 8, 81. 

éutroXay Boinccar, P; 2, 67. 

zutrpous, O. 8, 3. 

empirrov alua, P. 2, 32. 

éy with acc. 2, IL. 86; 5, 38. —év 
avTX\w a B 8, 12. ~p povais 
OnKe, 1, 37. —éty bode drew, P. 
5, 103, ey & (TeETpao ta) Kparéwy, 
P, 2,5.—ey avAois, 0. eee —ty dixa, 
P. 5, 14.—év kadaps, 0.10 (11), 50. 
—év yepoi, P. 2, 8. 
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ev, adv., 0. 7, 5. 

évarydvios “Epuds, P. 2, 10. 

évaXiav Bapev, P. 4, 39. 

ina ed otparapxoyr, P. 6, 30. 

evderEev, O a hy DBs 

evdtxov, P. 5, 103. 

evdobev, P. 2, 74. 

evdoudyas ae O. 12, 14. 

évixerat, P. 

evirrwy, P. 4, 201. 

évverre, O. 1, 47. 

Evvopot, O.7, 84.—Evvopov, P.9, 62. 

’Evvosisa, P. 4, 33. 

évomdta erartev, O. 18, 86. 

lvoxivrrw—tvéaKipnper, P. 3, 58, 

evréwy oévos, P.5,34. —évrecty dudy- 
cas, P. 4, —imeiow ev tyrec- 
ow, O. 13, 2 

éyti, O. 2, Ss 

évtpaedoy, P. 4, 105, 

éyrue, O. 3, 28: P. 4, 181, 

é, “above,” O. 6, 25. 

eEayev, P. 3, 51. 

éEaiperov pdx0ov, P. 2, 30. 

eEavijxev, P, 4, 99, 

2Eaviorayrat, P. 4, 4! 

éEatratwvtt, “are "misleading, ” O. 1, 
29. 


éEapOuov, O. 10 fs 28. 

Fa ae O. 5, 24 

eEeAKwy, P.1, 75. 

éEixeto, with’ ace., P. 11, 35, 

e£opKos, O. 18, 99. 

sEoxa wRobrou, 0.1,2.—#E0x’ dvOpe- 
Tw, , 23. 

iEvpalvourat, P, 4, 275, 

éouxora, , 34, 

zo)eL, P.4, 283. 

éds—éag=oerépa, P. 2, 91. 

trayelpass, P. 9, 58. 

emaxootte, O. 14, 15. 

Eradrvos, P. 8, 84. 

traXto, O. 13, 72, 

émavré\hwy xpdvos, O. 8, 28. 

ireyut—tmeoriy, with gen., P. 8, 97. 

érétav rodbpuroy, P. 5, 4. 

émevEacbat, P.3, 77. 

éaréwy orlyes, P 4, 57. 

é-, in composition, P.5, 124. 

évi, with dat., P. 1, 36; “crowning,” 
0. 2,12; “heaped on,” 8, 84; “over 
and above,” . 11 (10) 13, — él 
Oavetw, P. 4, 186. 

émBalve, O. 7, 45. 

éqriBdav, P. 4, 140. 

émiBploas, P. 3, 106. 
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éatyouvidvoy, P. 9, 67. 

emidéEa XEelpds, BP. 6, 19. 

émucaipdTaros, P.4, 270. 

éaixoupov 6ddv, 0. i 110, 

émlxpupov oiuov, 0. ’g, 69. 

imuvpoas dorwy, O. "6, 73 meTatpo- 
wias eykipoatey, P. 10, 2 

émdddabaxémdA\acpar, 0. “10 (11), 


4. 
*Emimabzos Ouyarépa, P. 5, 27. 
imiplyvypi—émimée, P. 2, 732, 
érlvopov otparév, P. 11, %: 
émempétre, P. 8, 44. 
wen ee P. 11, 45.—émipréywr, O. 
, 24, 
me O. 3, 40.—éarotyopmévous, 
tice} 
Eqrouat—torroito, O. 9, 89.—Emerai= 
érrousvov ior, O. 13, 47, 
2TOWTEVEL, 0. 7, 11. 
émraxtirou popuryyos, _ 2, 70. 
érwvupiay xdpw, O. 10 (11), 86.— 
émwvupiay modu, P.1, 30. 
Zpapar—tpdooato, P.2,27.—épaivay, 
P. 11, 50. 
tpavos—tpavor, 0.1, 38; P.5,77; 12, 


pacipodre, O. 14, 16. 
cs eam as 0. 9, 91.—pya, O. 18, 


38. 
zpdwy, O. 1, 64. 
Epeldw — fperde, O. 9, 33. — gpercov 
xBovi, P. 10, 51. 
Epetop’ Anpdyavros, O. 2, 7. 
zperov, P. 4, 240. 
Epedov nédav évetov, O. 1, 68. 
ipiw, present (?), P.1, 77. 
zpyimas aidépos, O.1, 6. 
onuouy with two acc., P. 3, 97. 
foBeger x8ovds,P.6, 32, vepédas, 
6, 1 


¥prrot, O. 13, 105. 
tpxoua—a Oe with dat., 0. 1, 44.— 
pled ieee: P. 5, 52. ” tnyspevon, 


Boron (v.1,), O. 14, 4. 

edv 

pare oa P, 5, 116.—imreav 
écdduv, P. 6, 50. 

tomépas, O. 3, 20; P. 4, 40. 

Zori==bvTws ea O. 1, 35. 

Eoriav pdxatpay, 0.1, 11; P.5, 11. 

Eoxaridy, O. 3, 43. 

Erepos, hostile,” P. 3, 34. 

éraTupov addaberav, 0.10 (1D), 60. 

éroipos aivos, O. 6, 12.—é. Onoaupds, 
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P. 6, 7.—érotpov yapov, O.1, 69.— 
é. adpedpov, O. 2, 84. 

e¥avépov xwpay, P. ai 40. 

ebavbéa ordXop, Pe & "62. 

ebavopiator, O. 5, 2 

ebaxéa Uuvov, P. 2 

evdeiehov Kpémov, 6 Al 111.—evdeie- 
Aov xOdva "Iwdxod, P. 4, 76. 

ditlay 0. 1,98; P. 5 10. 

evdtavoy bdpuaxov, 0, 9, 104. 

evOpdvors Kadéuoro xotpats, 0.2. 24.— 
eb, “Opaiot, P. 9, 65. 

e00byAwaoos, P. 2, 86. 

ebOuve nie Oo. 18, 28.—ituve dixas, 
P. 4, 153. —iBivor édBov, P. 1, 46. 

eb0b0—ebBby tovoy, O. 10 (11), 70.— 
ev0eta TéApua, O. 13, 12. 

evOdTomov Oddy, P. 5, 90. 

eblarmou Kupdvas, P. 4, 2. 

evvat, P. 2, 27. —eU. Tapa, hie P.2, 
35.—ebvais yAuKepais, £°9, 

eiploxw—ebpetv for ebpéo@at, B o 64, 
—etpdvra, O. 7, 89.— ebpioxovTo, 
P. 1, 48. —eipéobat, P. 3, 111. 

cipupia, P. 4,175. —sipupiav, O. 6, 58, 

ebpuatevs mouros, 

elpupapéitpas, P. 9, 28. 

svorepavwn, “ battlemented, ”'P, 2, 58. 

ebtodme)hov (v. 1), P.4, 105. —evTpa- 
qéXots Kepdecot, P. 1, 92. 

Eirplaway, O. 1, 73. 

studpov der dv, B. 1, 79. 

evxouat, “ pray,” 0. 3, 2. — etxovTo, 
“vowed,” « declared,” 0. 6, 53. 

evXOS édav, P. 5, ee i @Zuevos év 
6d€a, 0.10 (11), 

evwdeos ddvTOU, ne 

eat it 0. ‘9, 64.—2ga- 
SM ad 9,12 , pdwaro, O 0.1, 
sane 0. 2 11. P.2,21. 

epeTuas, —éipeTuais, 

hare et, P. 9, 37.—#xn, intr., B 1, 
72,.—éoxov, ingressive, O. 2, Io ; cf, 
P. 1, 65; 3, 24; 11, 48.—oyxetv, P.3, 


89. 
eyrot, O. 1, 83. 


Fdva€, P. 11, 62.—Fadva, P. 9, 48.— 
Fdva=F dvacoa, P, 12, 3. 

Favdoowy, O. 18, 24. 

Favéave, P.1, 29. = Fadevti; P.6, 51. 

Fedopuivw, P. 4, 21. 

Fidos, O. 8, ig. 

Feidws, O. 2, 94. 

Ferret, O. 13, 71. 

Féxartu, O, 14, 20. 
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Feraldeoot, P. 2, 49. 

Feoudra, z, 3, 59. 

Fémros, O. "6, 16; P. 2, 66; 8, 2.—Féreot, 
6. 


0. 
Fépyov, P.4, ey —Féipya, P.7,15.— 
2,17. 


p. 
FépEass, 0. 10 dt), 100. 
Fetéwv, O. 2, 102 

Fidos, O. i (10), 21, 

Fidhuaov, O. 7, 74. 

Fidov, P. 5, 84. ae O, 9, 66.— 
Fidoica, 0. 14,1 

Fiduos, O. 13, 49. 

Fidpw, O.1, 104. 

Filiada= Ovudda, O. 9, 120. 

Fw=Fot, conj., P. 4, 36 

Fiva, P. 4, 253. 

Fiddaov, P. 9, 85; 11, 60. 

FidmXoxov, O. 6, 30. 

Fioartt, P. 3,29. 

Fuwdxov, P. 4, 188. 

Fou, O. 1, 23, 57. 65; 2, 46; 6, 20. 65; 
7, 89.91; 9, 16.72; 10 (11), 96; 13, 
29. 37.65. 71.76.91; 14,22; P.1,7; 
2, 42,83; 8, 63; 4, 37. 48. 73. 189. 
197, 243. 264. 287; 5,117; 9, 39. 61. 
89. 118. 130. 

Foixobev, P. 8, 51. 

Foixov, P. 7,4. 

Féy, P. 6, 36. 

Foawy, O. 5,11. 


Caras, O. 12, 12. 
Carwrdp ebvas, O. 7, 6. 
Capevrs, P. 4, 10; 3 “41. 
ZLevs—Avos xdpw, P. 3, 95. 
CwOadpos, x 7, 11. 


7, P. 9, 24.—4 wdda 64, P. 4, 64.—F 
pav, P. 4, 40. 

ij pa, P. 4, 57. 

“HBas Cra O. 6, 58.—HBav dpé- 
Tw, 48, 
nBeow, ° dene P. 4, 258. 

jipos ouwixavBépov, P, 4, 64, 

‘“Hovyia pirddpor, P.8, i “Hovxlav 
promod, O. 4, 16. 

hovxia Ouyéuev, P. 4, 296. 


Oanrov dépov, P.7, 9. 

O@adapoy, “house,” O. 6,1.—év Badapw 
dapetoa, P. 3, ‘i. ~badduoss peya- 
AoxevOeeoow, P, 2, 33, 

Oddos, O. 2, 49; 6, 68. 

Oaua= dua, O. 1, 12; P. 12, 25, 
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OduBawe=Oaduawe, 0. 3, 32. 

Oauivd, O. 1, 53. 

Oavdrov melpas, O. 2, 34. — Oavarw 
Tépev, O. 2, 90. 

Oavpara, O. 1, 28,—@avparay Oddy, P. 
10, 30. 


Gddav 7d Aadaynoat, O. 2, 107. 
OzmoxpedvTwy, P. 5, 29. 
Oeurrraptvous opyas, P. 4, 141. 
Oéusoacy, “ oracles,” P. 4, 54. 

ener etel O. 1, 12. 

Bévap, P. 4, 206. 

Bedduaros—Oedduarov xpeos, O. 3, 7. 
— Geodpdrys éevOepia, P. 1, 61.— 
Oeodudras Addou, 0. 6, 59. '—6e0- 
oudrwy oxéwy, P. 9, 11. 

ears He 

edmop(e), 

re ae BdBur, O. 2, 40. 

Geds, monosyllabic, P. 1, 56. — Oeds 
arrnpewv xiao) P. 10, 22,—Bewv bp- 
kop, O. 7, 6 

Oeddpova, 0. . 41, 

Geparrebwy, P. 3, 109. 

Oepamwy, P. 4, 287. —Oeparovra, O. 
13, 3. 

Geo aupl, P. 3, 50. 

Oeppa Aovrad, O. 12, 19.—@eppav vo- 
owy, P. 3, 66. 

OnAEcay dado, O. 3, 29. 

Vice O. 10 (11), 22. 

Ouyety Webder, P. 9, 46.—Or-yoica or 
Biyouca, 4., 

Ovarais ppacty, P. 3, 59. 

Boal va@es, O. 12, 3. —Oodv axriva, P. 

F 11, 48. 2 = ; 
doos ToAéuwp, P. 2, 63.—Opdceos, 

oP 2, 83. e 


Spacdyviov, P. 8, 37. 
Opacupayavos, 0. 6, 67, 
Opacuproet Laduwvel, P. 4, 148. 
Bupa, O. 2,93; 8,6 


iaiver kapdiav, P. 1,113 i. vdov, P. 2, 
90. oe Bupdy, O. 7, 43. law 
Geis, O. 2,1 

tos év Kowe, 0. 18, 49. 

idoica, F lost, 0. 14, 22. 

lepav prdordror, P. 9, 43. — lepois 
aripots, O. 7, 4 

Worcav woduw, O “io (11), 42. 

tkeo Bacoav, 9, 55. 

iAdoxopat, O. 7,9 

‘Iuépa axrdy, Pp. 1, 79. 


tuepos yAuxts, O. "8, 33; iuépw, O.1, 
41, 
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‘va, always “where,” P. 9, 61. 

tov—iwy axrict, na 6, 

lowhokduwy, P.1,1 

idardoxov, O. 6, 30. 

los—lyp wedisoay, O. 6, 47. 

ioxéaipa, P, 2, 9 

trop, O. 4, 7. 

larmevos—trrerexov pirtpon, 0. 18, 68. 
—inrein vouw, O. 1, 101. —larmevay 
toddwv, P.6,50,—immelous tvtecot, 
O. 13, 20. 

larmo.s_xpucéats, O. 8, 51.— 
ow av’ t,,O0. 1,41; gender, 
P. 2,8; 4,17. 

‘Inroxdéas, P. 10, 5. 

tmarocéa, O. 3, 26. 

ieeoy daar, 0.1, 1, 23. 

pea, 

loavr., Pp 38, 29. 

*ToOuds, fem. , 0.7, 81; 8, 48. 

tornu—toracey dpbove, P. 3, 53. 

loriov dvendev, P. 1, 92. 

tuyya aouiray, P. 4, 214. 

iu&ev, P. 4, 237. 

ixvecw ararpos, P. 10, 12. 


voéat- 


. 6, 145 


xabapa dpera, P. 5, 2. —nerevbyy Ka- 
Gapa, O. 6, 23. —Kabapdy oméppua, 
P. 3, 15.—k. péyyos, P. 9, 98.—Ka- 
Oupos Se é. 1, 26.—qpdet éy 
xabapa, P. 6. 

xabipevos, O. 1, 88. 

xaBopas, P. 9, 53. 

Kai i trajeetion af he 7, hae 

aie Es 
kal ab. 10 ‘ab. Ba, P. yi 68; 4,90. 
; 6, 6. 

xaipov, P. 1, 81. 

Kakaydpos=Kakn'yépous, O. 1, 53. 

kadAvytvarce watpa, P. 9, 80. 

kadAwikou dppacr, P. 1, 32. 

Kadi oKdu "EXéva, O. 3,1. 

KkaAXimrwdov edpav, O. 14, 2. 

KaAXepootot trvoats, O. 6, 83. 

kadds, kadds, P. 2, 73. —Kahsv Tha, 
P. 2, 40. 

xddride, 0. 6, 40. 

Kkadtat aide, P. 4, 146. 

Keupov, O. 7, 73. 

cdy=Kar(d P 0. 8, 78. 

Kkdrerov=Kdarmecov=katétecoy, O. 
8, 38. 

xaos, of any favored spot, 0. 3, 24.— 
Xaplrwv karov,O. 9,29.—k. "Adpo- 
divas, P. 5, 24.—«. Aids, P. 9, 57. 

kapoia yehavei, 0. 5, 2. 
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kapTraXuay yee, P. 12, 20. 

pre Has, O. 6, 58.—k. pevds, 
O. 7, 8.—K. ppevav, P. 2, 73. 

kapratrosa, O, 18, 81. 

kapTivety XEpot, 0. 13, 95. 

kard, “like,” P, 2, 67.—xar’ axpav, 
O. 7, 36. eee. PNGO P.4, 125.— 
Kare pédn,O.1,46.—«. yas, 0.2,65. 

karaBaivw—KareBan, O. 7, 18. 

KkataBpixwv, O. 10 (11), 109. 


KkaraiQvocet, , 11.—Karaibvocor, 


kararelrat, O. 1, 55. 
KaTacXopuevos, see KaTEXW. 
erp pUbi eee iA aly 0.10 (11), 


xatedéiyyes, P. 8, 36.—KaTediyyuwn, 
O. 8, 19. 
xartyw—Karéyovtt, O. 7, 10.—Katé- 

Xe P.1, 96.—Katacydpevos, Pol, 


Bonn P. 1, 95. 

ehadtovrt, P. 2, 15.—Kehadijoat, P. 
1, 58. —Kedodeeov, P. 2, 63. 

xedawepsav, P. 4, 52. 

keAauwwrecot Kédxotow, P. 4, 212. 

«ev with fut. inf., O. 1,109; position, 
fe 10, 29.62; with subj.—fut., P. 4, 

1 


keved Tadatmovel, P. 2, 61.—x. avev- 
cats, O. 10 (11), 102. 

kévtpov— ott KévTpov haxriCéuev, 
P, 2,94. 

kepdvyupi—xéxparat, P. 10, 41. —Ke- 
Kpauevov, P. 5, 2. 

Képdeco” oe ean ae 1, 92. 

«epdot, P. 2, 78 

kepada via, P. 11, 35.—é@ xepada, 
O. 6, 60; 7, 67. — drape kepada, 
P. 9, 33. 1 cepaday qoh\a@v vopov, 
P. 12, 23. 

klwv odpavie, P.1,19.—dorpafij xio- 
va, O. 2, 90.—k. datpoviav, O. 8, 27. 

kAatdes Ievbovs, P. 9, 42.—xAaidas 
imeptaras, P. 8, 4. 

érrav=carimrov, P. 4, 96. 

«Abeis with dat., O. 1, 92. 

kNovéovran, P. 9, 52. 

khutav xépa, P. 9, 39. 

avilo—xvitoniva, 0.6, 44.—p%) Képos 
«vion, P. 8, 32. 

xvwdddwy, P. 10, 36. 


kvooowr, P. 1, 8. —xvwocovt, O. 18, 


kowwdy Aédyov, O. 10 (11), 13. 
Koypavéotow xopots, O. 14, 9, 
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Aeuximroor(v) dyuais, P. 9, 90.— 


kowwviay déxovrat, P.1, 97. 
Aevkirrrwy, P. 4, 


xoiray Eewiav, P. 3, 82. —Koiras bv- 
25. 





vuxor, P. 11, AevKoTmAwy, P. 1, 66. 
coda, O. 5, 13. rexel dapafouévan, Mi AI, 24, 
Kédrwy alBgpos, O. 18, 88.—Kpie Aqua Kopwvidos, P. 3 

xdXdrrots, O. 6, 31. Ne upas pide! 6, ’g2, 
Kopute, P. 8, 99. | AWiva Waos, O 


«dpos, P.1, 82. —Képov parépa, O. 13, = Sane 0. 14, 3.—NdEw 
10. 


koumw, P. 10, 4. | Nrapa Mapadov, ie 13, 110.—Aura- 
4 4, 88 —Nurapav OnBav, 


armed 
Kopuocéuev Biov, P. 8, 75. ‘ 
Kopupay Adywy, P. 3, 80.—kopupav Sie easel —rrds éraot- 


mavtds, P. 9, 85. | nye P. 4, 217.—Autais Ouciais, O. 
kopupouTat, 0. 1,113. 6, 78. 
kdopw=Koopiws, P. 3, 82. Aoyiows, P. 1, 94. 
Kova BiBavra, O. 14, 17. Adyos, “saying,” P. 1, 35. —Adyos 
kKpavaats éy "ABdoaus, 0. 7,82; 13,38.) omtAgt, P. 7, 7. —hbyov, P. 1, 68; 8, 
kpatetv, O.7,5 38; 9, 102. ~ Xéyou £ exe, O. 7, 87. 
Kparnotmosa, P. 10, 16. Auawwévors GeparrovTrecow, P. 4, 41. 
kpéccova ddixias, P. 5, 109. AUTpov=arrowa, O. 7, 77. 
Kpnpvois, 0. 3, 22's P. 3, 34. 
Keni’ dousav, P. 2 3. pawyas? dputv, P. 4, 216. 
Kpome rai, O. 2, 1 pakatpa Occoadia, P. 10, 2.—pakai- 
Kpdnov, O. 1,111 pay, éotiav, O. 1,11; Pp. 5,11. 
kpouvois ‘Apaioro.o, P. 1, 25. pakpd = makpov, P. 4, 247, 1 paxpép 
kpudev pavrevaa, P. 4, 73. 6ABov, P. 2, 26. 





Kpinrw— q Kpb3re omépua, 0.7.92. waxdvov rédos, P. 4, 2: 


ey coe KpuTrétw, P.9,102. ‘wav, O. 2,58; 7,45; 9, 33; 10 vie 38; 
7. 


xridov, B. 2, P1635 2,82; 4, 87. 90; 
kriow=tpyov, O. 18, 88. paviatow ‘baroxpexet, 0. 9, Le 
kvavéas Noxmas, O. 6, 40. udvtwv xépay, P. 11, 33. 
KUKAov OunpxeTo, O. 9, 100. pavue, O. 6, 52. —pavber = drayyth- 
Kutpoyevei, 0.10 (11), 115. det, P.1, 93. 
Kuptov Tédos, P. 9,48.—Kupiw év pnvi, udpywy, 0. 2, 106. 

O. 6, 32. paooou (= uelCov) ody oABw, P.11, 
Kamav oxacov, P. 10, 51. 52, 
kwoeos, P. 9, 94. pdoreyt TlevBous, P. 4, 219. 


udrav, O. 1, 83. 
MaiBeos otpartés, P. 2, 87. —aBpot, | wayav réXos, O. 18, 57. 
O. 2, 95. oe katvov, O. 8, 36, Maxaval, P.1,41; gumpaxrov paya- 
—scédas AdBpov, P. 3, 39. vav, P. 3, 
Aayxdvw—Aého XEV, O. 1, 58.—da- meyahoxevbéecow Gaddpots, P. 2, 33. 
xdvres didav, » 5, 96. —hayoica, MeyadomoXes = Sr dae P.2,1 


O. 14, 2. peyadoobenn, P. 6, 21. 
Aaxépetav, Ps 3, 34. mEytoromolt, | P. 8, 2. 
AakTiCéuev Totl KévTpov, P. 2, 95. peldtxos 6 épya, P. 9, ae 
AapBaver ae O. 1, 81. pédav yévetov, 0. 1,6 
AaoceBys, P. 5, 95. pe yepven Uuvot, 0. ti (10), 4; P. 3, 
aocodwy dywvwy, P, 12, 24. 
Aaotpdpov (rdAw), O. 5.4. Paty Azdoibos, P. 4, gb. 
Adrpiov proOdv, O. 10 (11), 31. meAtTOECoay evdiav, 0. 1,9 
Aatpas, P. 8, 86. peripboyyor Moicat, O. 6, 21. 
se al A ‘ets P. 5, 108. wedhAw with aor., O. 7,61; 8, 32; 9, 56. 
Azizre, O. 6. méy and 62, chiastic, 0.11 (10), 8; 12, 
evicais iter P. 4, 109 5; i, b1; 8, 71. 





Nsuxta7rou ee eee 6, 95.— | wév . ie, O. 3, 6; 4,18; 5,10; 6,4; 
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7, 12. 69.88; P. 2,31; 4,249; 6, 39; 
4, 81. 46, 

evo with ace. and inf., P. 3, 16. 

Hepluvav aypotépay, 0. 2, 60.—y. 
Kpéccove Tobrou, P. 8, 92, 

ee ene 4, 63. —Tpitov m., P. 


meta With get's “among,” O.10 (11), 
54; P.5,9 

irate 1, 52. 

merddXacep, O. 6, 62. 

perapoua, O. 12,6; P. 3, 23. 

peratpotiats, P. 10, 21. 

pérwrop, P. 1, 30. 

vy in oaths, O. 2, 102; 11 (10), 18; 
after \7ropat, P. 1, 44. 

pnxére, O. 1, 5. 114. 

Enrodonw eee P. 3, 27. 

lye, P. 4,1 

hog ryincvy hdlae) P. 5, 19. 
—péucxrar ev, O. 1, 90.—pirvyen, P. 4, 
251. nee Biav, tp 4, 213.—piéut 
yduov, P. 4, 223. —yBeion rather 
than puyeioa, O. 6, 29.—ty0ivres, 
P. 4, 257. 

Muveta (accent), O. 14, 19. 

pitpats, O. 9, 90. 

Mvappon, P. 5 49. 

poipa devrépa, P. 1, 99.—év dartos 
oipa, P. 4, 127. 

Moicav Séouw, 0. 7, 7. 

pode with ace., 0. 9, 76. 

pova Kal povov, P. 2: 43, 

Movaurrukia, 0. 5,7 

povddporrov purer, ’P. 5, 42, 

oxGov dboravon, P. 4, 268. —p5x8ou 
kabdrep0e, im a 34, — 6x0 é érrope, 
O. 10 (11), 10: 

puxes nee P. 10, 8. —vyxov 
pavtijov, P. 5, 68.—mvxye Mapa- 
Oavos, P. 8, 


popos, P. 1, 82. 


vaiovra, P. 7, 4. 

vduov bupaden, P. 6, 4, 

vdqwe aokv bow, P. 6, 9. 
vatros Kowdomedov, P. 8 38. 
vaoos=vijcous, O. 2,78 
vais—vads v a ile ‘0. 9, 26.—vat 

moun dy, P. 4,1 

vavaiaTovov UBow, P. 3 72. 
vavorpoprtots, P.1,3 
_véa ead, P. 11, ae 

veKpou, P. 8, 43. 

vexrap XuTov, 0.7 

viet without an tect, P. 38, 70. 
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véouoy Edpav, O. 5, 8. 

véopat, P. 8, 69. 

veooiryaov. Tteomov, O. 3 

vedTaTos TO ‘in| o 1 ay, 95. 

Neordpetov &o, 

végos Adbas, Cee oe 45 

pndjs yuva, P. ny 22, 

unmotvoy, P. 9, 63. 

Nixas wrepa, P. 9,185. 

vucwy Spdpov, O. 4, 22; 13, 30. 

vu, neut., P. 2, 57. 

viserat, O. 8, 34. 

vdmov, “ constitution,” P. 2,86; 10, 70. 
—vopois=rois vouitouevors, P. 2, 43. 

vdw=obv vow, P. 6, 47.—ev vbw, P. 1, 
40, —dddute vow, 'P. 6, 51. 

pov ye, P. 4, 50.—vuv ve pay, Pp. 1, 50. 

woE—vonres, P. 4, 256.—vuntl xowd- 
caves odov, Pp? 4,115. 

vopa otparev, P. 1, 86. 


EavOdv vepédrav, O. 7, 49.— Eavbas 
dyéhas, P. 4, 149. — Eav@aior(v) 
d«riot, O. 6, 5b. 

Eewiav xoitav=xoirap Eévou, P.3,32. 
evarrdras, 0. 10 oun a 

Pyeva, ELOY vidv, P. 8, 1 

Eevw0els One, P. 4, 299 &. téatt, 
P. 5, 31. 

Euvdoves, P. 3, 48. 


b=35s, P. 2,50; 5,63; 12,31. 

Gapov otis dw, P. 4, 137.—ddpot- 

F ot, Es a a 

Bpinov Tudpavos 4, 7.—dBpipw 
ho: P. 9,29." Reins 

oddv Aids, O. 2, 77. —oddv é émixou ov, 
O. 1, 110.—6éd6y Tpa. pera Wits 
46.—68dv oKupwT dy, e's, 

ola, exclamatory, P. 1, 73. 

oixobev, O. 3, 44. oleobey otxade, O. 

ae ae 

oikos—kat’ olxop, P. 1,72. 

oixoupiay, P..9, 21. 

olwov éqéwp, 0. 9, 51. 

oiomdhos Saipan, P. 4, 28. 

otcey, fut.(?), P. 4, 103. 

drBia Aaredaiua, P. 10, 1.—érBiav 
Kopww8op, O. 13, 4. 

*Odupmeovicay teOudv, O. 7, 88.—" 
Uuvon, O. 3, 

duBpos xéwuépios, P. 6,10; ef. P.5,11. 
Rs ile BuBoous, P. 4, 81. 

opirel Adyos, P. 7, if — dyin wap 
dpovpats, O. 12,1 

duma, P. 5, 56. 
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épodapon, O. 9, 48. 

opdxdapop, O. y 54, 

ousrpopos, 0. 13, 7. 

oudppovos ebvas, "0. 7,6 

aac ys ebdévdpoto arépos, P. 4,74. 

éupadrdy x8oves, P, 6, 3. — yas 

Susrahay, P. 11, 10. 

évap cxtas, P. 8, 95. 

dEuperet ddhw, 0. 9, 98. 

bEbs—dEet’ "Epwis, O. 2, 45. —o£eig 
pedéra, O. 6, 3) 7. dEetas Ger 
0. 3, — obey axtivwy, O.7, 70. 

émdova pidwy, P.9, 70. 

émifonéva, P. 2,17. 

énw Eévwv, O. 2, 6.— 4. Bewv, P. 8, 
71. 


oworépotow, P, 6, 4 

omwéte=tvixa, O. 1, aT 9,104; P. 3, 
91; 8, 41; i, 19; 12, ii. 

é6paw—opwavr’ édxdy, 0. 9, 119. 

épya peihixos, P. 9, 47. —dpyds, P. 
eo 141. — dpyats edwréxwy, P. 2, 


oh ae se with gen., P. 6, 50. 
soMiaw 6 bBow, P. 10, 36. —doQiov @pu- 
oat, O. 9, 117. 

6p8é7rodw, O. 2,8 
eee a ectat: O. 10 (11), 5.— 
OB, péves, O.7, 91.—dp0a roel, 
18, 72. 


6p0da—apPwoey, P. 4, 60.—dp0doais, 


O. 3, 3. 
‘Opbweia, O. 3, 30. 
Spxov Gey, Oo. 4, 65. 
oppaivwr, O. 8,41. 
épvtxa Beton, 0. 2, 97. 

Spovet with gen., P. 10, 61. 
’Opcor, er 0. 8, 48, — dpoorpiat- 

vav, P. 2, 1 


doguniker, P. 4, 283.—éppaviGonévw, 
P. 6, 2 


Gales P. 9, 39. 

bore—tvTe, P. 2, 39. 

drpive—drpuvov with dat., P. 4,40. 

ov with inf., P. 2, 88. 

odd may, P. 4, 87. 

obkért, P. 3, 40. 

otre... odd, P. 8, 83.—otre omitted, 
P. 10, 29. 41. 

ob ti wou, P. 4, 87. 

ottw in a wish, O.3, 4. 

bpPadrpos Suxedéas, O. 2, 11.—éowé- 
oe O. 3, 20- .—oTpaTias 

6, 16 


5ppa with fut. ind.(?), O. 6, 23; with 
Exn=éxew, P. 1,72. 
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Oxerov aras, 0. 10 va 41, 
6xXeTo's sepvovs, 0. 5, 12. 
ne adtepxées, P. 1, 18. —dx@ars, P. 


2, 2. 
3y8ov és duisredon, P. 9, 59. 


a- alliteration, 0. 1,76; P.4, 138. 150, 

wayai Trupos, 1, 22.—mayay du- 
Bpociwy éréwy, P. 4, 299.—axtapav 
Tayap, O. 3, 14. 

wd KOLVOV spay, O. 6, 63, 

wala parpds=maBoton pntpé, P. 3, 
42,—arpotépa mabe, P . 8, 48. 

mahatpovei keved, P. 2, 61. 

waddua dovéwy, P. 1, ‘44,0200 obv 
maddua, 0.10 (11), 23,.—Znvds tra- 
Aduat, P. 2, 40. 

waNiyKorov, 0. 2, 22. 

TahtuBdwous d8ovs, P. 9, 20. 

jahwtparehov wihpa, 0. 2, 41. 

Tapmoppipors dxrict, 0. 6 55. 

Taupwvov iaxay, P. 3, 17. rd pp 
voy #éXos, P.12,19. —rappevotot(v) 
evtecw, O, 7, 12. 

amavéoxov vadv, P. 8, 61.— wavddxw 
adout, O. 3, 17. 

mavetes, P, 1, 20. 

TavTa, P. 2, 23. 

wantaive Ta Wopow, P. 3, 22.—d- 
awrawwe, O. 1,114. 

adp=Trapdé—rap motes, P. 3,60; 10, 
62.—adp modi, 0. 1, 7: 

qapa with acc., “on ee of,” 0. 2, 
71; “to the neighborhood of” oO. 2, 
77.—7ap’ euap, “day about,” P.11, 
63.—2rapeé with dat., O. 1, 20. 93; 7 
17; 12,19; 14, 23; 'P. 2,25. 72.87; 
3, 28: 4, 186. 213; 12, 26. 

mapaparXet, P.9, 94, 

wdpayop, P. 11, 25. 

wapace-apévous, O. 7, 72. 

wapaWvoce, P.1, 87 -rapaibvée, O 
0 (11), 81. 

Twapareip@vrat, O. 8,3. 

wapatporon, P. 2,3 

mapdadéa, P. 4, si. 

wdpedpos Aids, "0. 8, 22.—étoipov wa- 
pedpor, O, 2, "84. 

jwapihxet, 0. 7, 46. 

twapéxwv, O. 1, 39.—qapacxor, P. 1, 
46. 


wapbevlav woiva, O. 6, 81. 

waplevicai, P. 9, 107. 

maple ald, P. 1, 86. 

Taptorapévwy, 0. 5, 23.—mapéotaxe, 
c. 8, 71. —rapeordxor, O. 3, 4. 
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tapioxet without ote P. 8, 76. 
TapoTpuvet, 0. 3. 
Tappapen, 0. as Be 
was—mavtl Boro, O. 1, 100.—ro 
mdv=TdTay, O. 2, 9: 
aatpay, “clan,” P. 8, 38. 
TaTpuav ordbuav, P P. 6, 45. 
Tavpov barvoy, P. 9, 26, 
bia P.5, 473d! adppovwy, 
8, 7 
medduenfrav, O. 12, 12. 
wedidda, P.E 
médudov, O. 3, 5.—edilw, O. 6, 8. 
melpaee (lit. “ ropes”), * strands,” P. 
1,81; “achievements,” P. 4, 220. 
aeipdw —reiparo, a tempted,” P, 2 
34, 


qeotxadwa, P, 2, 11, 

wedayet, O. 7, 56. 

wéume, P. 4, 178.—éutrov, P. 4, 114. 
—alubn, O. 2, 28. 

TEUTT Api poLs, 0. 5, 6. 

meTpwpevor, P. 6, 27, 

TEparTwy=TEpLaTT wD, P. 3, 52, 

qepi with dat., of the stake, P. 2, 
59. — a. defuart, “‘ compassed by 
fear,” P. 5, 58.—1. Wuxdy, P.4, 122. 
me elided (arep’), O. 6, 38; P. 4, 


wepiyhwacot, P. 1, 42. 

Téooovra, P. 4, 86. 

aetpaécoas Tvbavos, O. 6, 48. 

awijpa kadop, P. 2, 40 

aawopuevon, P, 2, 56. 

wibwy, P. 2, 72. 

aWov=Teicas, P. 3, 28. 

wiowat as pres., oO. 6 86. 

rintuv—trece, of a lot, O. 12, 10; 
P. 8, 21.—aerdytecow, ’P. 5, 50, 

more ppovéiwy, 0.3, 17.—miardn dp- 
xtov, O. 11 (10), 6. 

awhaxa Babetav, P. 1, 24. 

wAdEurrov Onfav, O. 6, 85. 

mhetaToupporoy, O. 6, 69. 

awhdop eite, O. 7, 32. 

TAOUTOS elpvabenis, P; A ‘Ls 

Tvéwy Xaunrd, P. 11, 3 

Todapkiys auipa, O. 1B '38. —rodap- 
kéwy dpouwy, P. 5, 33. 

aoia, “ verdure,” P. 8, 20.—srotay pe- 
dadéa, FS, 40.—rolas orepavas, 
P. 4, 240. 

aroucthavious Taous, P. 2, 8. 

Tokio apuy popmuryye, 0. 3, 8. 

qouidov Kdpa, 0, 46. —rouxtAous 


Webdear, O.1, 29. 
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Trouxthop dppt yos Nee O. 4, 2. 
Toumaiverv, 0-11 (10 (10) 

Totpéva ddAsrptov, 0. ‘0 (11), 97. 

i Senea P. 4, 63.—rowwav, 

rotviwos= duevmrist, P. 2,17. 

Tourviwy, 0, 

eee oma Behan, P 10, 13. 

qodeuiCwy, O. 

qokuas ee a P. ° 98. 

mo\vd, adv., O. 13, 1 

aodbBooKov aes 0. 7, 63, 

arodupadw, O. 1,1 

arodupithov, P. 9, 7. 

Trodtmveor a, erai, P. 9, 82. 

aodtdidov imtrav, a 5, 4, 

tohuXpiow vara, P. 6, 8. 

Touma Kuuodeooa, 0. 7, 80.—7roprev 
vat, P. 4, 164, 

mroupddvEav, P. 4, 121. 

Tovos damdva Aig O. 5, 15.—tpntov 
trovov, P. 6,5 

qovTtay Wwdduv, O. 18, 46.—ovriay 
‘Pddov, 0.7, 13.—movtiw wedayet, 
0. 7, 56. 

wépouve, P, 4, 278, 

moppupeois omapydvows, P. 4, 114. 

ToTapias *Aptéutcos, P. 2, 7. 

worapot, P. 1, 22.—oiknua trotauou, 
0. 2, 10, 

joraves ev Moicac, P. 5, 114.—2ro- 
tavov xpéios, P. 8, 34. 

Toresdavos=Toaetdavos, 0. 13, 5.40. 

ToTieTdlw—rotiaT atop, P.4, 137.— 
TottoTaen mopar, O. 6, 76. 

woTpos, O. 8, 15.—ardtuov tapaddy- 
ToS, 

wom *Ayrata, O. 14, 18. —7dtTma 
Bzdréwv, P. 4, 213. 

Twots—mdp a0b6s, P. 3, 60; 10, 62.— 
6p0w aodi, O. 13, 72.—txrds exe 
mode, P.4, 289.—Tayutas rodwv= 
Taxes mooes, O. 1, 95.—Tiwe o- 
dw, O. 12, 15. — Kobo. Tool, 
i 18, 114.—év aroci tpaxov, P. 8, 


seg = = TpdooeTat, P. 9, 112. — 
TpdocovTL=TpacoovTat, O. 3, 7.— 
trpake, “ effected,” P. 2, 40.—mpa- 
Eastameipiobat, P. 3, Ls. 

apetrev, “was like unto,’ »’p, 2, 38. 

TpecBirepur Bovdai, P. 2, 65. 

wpiv with ind., “ until,” 0. 9, 6L— 
piv ys, . 13, 65.—mplv pas, P. 
4, 43. 

po Sdpwv, P. 2, 18.—21pd dwuarwy, 
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P. 5, 96.—apé Kibarpwvos udxav, 
P. 1,77. 

apdbupov Ioredavos, O. 18, 5.—et- 
Texel TpoBipw, O. 6, 1. 

mpokéevia, O. 9, 89. 

apootusov, P. 7, 2.—arpootpiwy duBo- 
Ads, P. 1,4. 

apotivuy, O. 7, 4. 

mpos Epyov, O. 5, 15.—2. yap, O. 8, 
8.—2. iBav, P. 4, 295.—7. dw, P.9, 
27. 

apocéxerat, P.6, 51. 

apoopiyvumt—mpoctuee, O. 1, 22. 

apdaparoy, P. 4, 299. 

ampdoapopos, O. 9, 87. 

apdowrop, “front,” 0, 6,3; P. 

mpéorepos—mporépas, “of yore, 
1l.—potépa waba, P. 8, 4 

ampotuxov, P. 4, 35. 

apopavrov, O. 1, 116. 

mpopacis, P. 4,32.—IIpdpaou, P. 5, 
28 


’ 


6, 14. 
0.3 


7 


apoparoyr, O. 8, 16. 

mpopépet, P. 2, 86. 

ampirauvt, P. 2, 58. 

apatiotos, P, 2, 32. 

wracow—irracay, P. 4, 57. 

wrepdevta=taviTrrepon, P. 2, 50. 

arepdu—arepa Nixas, P. 9, 135.— 
aéO\wv wrepoict, O. 14, 24. 

arvxais buvwy, O. 1, 105. 

Tlu@:ados év dpduw, P. 1, 32. 

Tlv@:dvixov tynsdv, P. 8, 5. 

auxwe buue, P. 4, 73. 

Tip xeméptov, P, 4, 266,—cevdou Tru- 

és, P.1,6.—orepew mvp, O. 10 

(11), 40.—Oepwe rupi, P. 3, 50. 

mupTédapoy, O. 10 (11), 88. 

paivw tuvw, P.8,57.—pavbeioav dpe- 
vay, P. 5, 100. 

pérrw—péry Word Kat ToAG, O.8, 23. 
rm gee net P. 9, 27. 

pi{av ameipou, P.9, 9.—p. o7epuatos, 
O. 2, 50. f i 

piraior katacxépevos, P. 1, 10.—Kv- 
péruy piras, P. 4, 195, — perais 
dvéuwy, P. 9, 52, 


caivw—caivwy, P, 2, 82.—peyahdvwp 
” i 
Eoavev, P.1,52,.—écavay eodoi, 


cepvdv dvepov, O. 5,18; P. 9, 3.— 
oepnvods dxeTots, O. 5, 12. 
abévos tyidvev, O. 6, 22.—¢. dediov, 


P. 4, 144.—o. évréwy, P. 5, 34.—c. | 
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tarrrevov, O. 6, 22; P. 2, 12.—e. viav, 
9, 93. 
ovyadov duayaviay, P. 9, 100. 
o.dapoxapuay, P, 2, 2 
oxevas, P. 2, 80. : 
oKas dvap, P, 8, 95. 
oxorov, of Apollo, P. 3, 27.— 0. Ad- 
dou, O. 6, 59.—’ OAbutrou oxoTroi, O. 
1, 54. 
oxvpwrdy odov, P. 5, 93. 
oxutéda Moicayr, O.6, 91. 
oxbTadov=poradoy, O. 9, 32. 
copia ddoXos, 0.7, 53.—c. éx8p4, O. 
9, 41.—Oidirdda copiap, DP. 4, 263. 
—copias, “ poetic art,” P.4, 248; cf. 
6, 49.—copia rpdpavtop, O. 1,116, 
—copia Moicay, P.1, 12. 
coeds, O.2,94.—éxdiddoxnoev copdr, 
P. 4, 217.—cogoi, “ poets,” P. 1, 42. 
—copwv pntizoor, O. 1, 9.—dKxod 
copois, P. 9, 84.—o0i cool, “ aris- 
tocracy,” P. 2, 88; 5, 12. 
orapydvos Toppupéots, P. 4, 114. 
orépua proyds, O.7, 48.—o7. xaba- 
dv, P. 3, 15.—o7épparos, “ spark,” 
P. 3, 37.—oTéppatos pita, O. 2, 
0. 
or é0uav watpway, P.6,45.—orabuas 
‘YAAi6os, P. 1, 62. 
otabucs— Aida orabudv, O.10 (11), 
101.—orabuwv altreway, P. 4, 76. 
orauev=orqvat, P, 4, 2. 
otepoTray Kepauvwyn TE, P. 6, 24, 
otepavadopiay, O. 8, 10. 
orépavoy, “battlement,” O. 8, 32. 
otepdvwpua, P. 12, 5.—orepavwpa 
Kupavas, P. 9, 4. 
ordXov avaBdcouat, P. 2, 62.—éAev- 
Gépw otddw, P. 8, 98. 
otparevopar—éotparevOn, P. 1, 51. 
otpatés, P. 2,46.—o7paropv, “ folk,” 
. 5,12; P. 1, 86.—orpata, P. 10, 
8.—ortpartov érivopoy, P, 11, 8. 
otpwuva, P. 1, 28.—o7pwuvan, P. 4, 
230. 
ouyyenis épO0adpeés, P. 5, 17. 
ovyyovw éoria, 0.12, 14.—cvyydvor- 
ou téxvars, P.8, 60. 
obpBorop, O. 12, 7. 
ouppizar, O. 3, 9.—ouvewte, P. 9, 78, 
ody instead of instr. dat., O. 1,110; 2, 
46; P. 1,51; 4,39; 12, 21.—ovp 
abra, P. 4, 250.—aby débdors, P. 9, 
125.— abv tarrots, P. 11, 48.—odp 
‘Odvpmidér, O. 10 (11), 64. 
cuvaytopevos, O. 2,43, 106. 
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otvdrxos, O. 9, 105.—odvdukov xréavov, 
1,2. 

ouvdpo pay awetpav, P. 4, 208. 

obvdvo ea P. 3, 81. 

sivevvoy, O. 1,8 

owvepamrdusvos, 0. 10 (11), 107. 

cuvoiktarrip, : 

ouvravicats, P. 1, 81. 

outed eBeuv, P. 9, 62. 

ovr Onuc—ouv0, evos, P. 4, 277. 

opetipas=éas, . 9, 84; P. 4, 83.— 
operipou, 0. 13, 61. 

opov=cpétepon, P, 5, 102. 

oupois, of mountains, P. 2, 46. 

oxacov, P. 10, 51. 

oxé0wy, P. 6, 19, 

Zworepa, O. 8, ae 12,2. 

Lwrp (voc. 0 5,17. 


ra=Ti, O. 1, 82. 
ra 8, adverbial, 0. 13, 55; P. 8, 28. 
Th cal 7a, P. 5 57, LL— ray cre 
kal Twv, O. 2, 59. 
Tadaiovidas, 0. 6, 15. 
tapias, O.6, 5; P. 1, 88.—rapia Kupd- 
vas, P. 5, "62, -—Tapiat (raurat), O. 
(13,7; 14 
Tape ; réhos, O. 13, 57. 
TavuiBepa, O. 2, 28. 
Tapacoéuen, P. oe 42.—yOdva Tapao- 
covtes, O. 2,6 
Téprapos, fem., P. 1, 15. 
Tavpoy apydevra. 0. 13, 69.—ratpw 
Xahnéw ‘5 1,9 90. 
TaxXées iBav, P 
adidas, P. 1, 83. 
re connecting single words, O. 1, 62; 
3,39; 9,43; P. 2,2; 3,73; 4, 13,.— 
TE, consequential, 0. i, 88.—re. . 0g, 
P. "4, 80; 11, 29.—Te Kai, O. 1, 18: 
2, 1; 10 (11), aos em . eal, oO. 
14, Bi—te... Kal. 3, 8.— 
re, On 1, 1153 31% 13, 50. 
reOudy buvou, 0. 7, 88. a reBuotow 
Alytu.ov, P. 1, 64. 
TelXeL Eudive, P, 3, ‘38, 
rexikw—rerelyioras, P. 6, 9. 
réxoves, “fashioners of songs,” P. 3, 
113. 
rédee, O. 13, 115; P. 1, 67.—rédecov, 
P. 9 96. 
redécoat, ' “bring to — P. 3, 9. 
TerdeTas=éopTas, O. 3, 41, 
rehevTav==TéeXos, P; 9, 72. 
Tehéw—Tedel dévacu, P. 5,117. 
TédeTat es xapw, O. 1, 76, 


4, 179.—raxelas é- 
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Tédos axpov, P. 9, 128.—épywy 7., O. 
2, 19.—paxdvwy 7., P. 4, 286.—Té- 
pvew 7., O. 18, 57.—7. dpya Te, P, 
10, 10. 

-téos, verbals in, O. 2, 6. 

teprrvd, O. 14, 5. 

Tetpadxvayoy decpdv, P. 2, 40.—c. 
lvyya, P.4, 214 

téxvatow, O. Ve 35. 

Thhavyées Tpdcwroy, 0.6, 4.—TnAau- 
yéow orepdvors, P. 2, 6.—ryhav- 

éoTepov pos, P. 3, 75. 

tiOnui—ribets ev duty, P. 8, 11.— 
Onke=éroince, O. 7, 6. — 7Bépev 
vow, P. 1, 40 Oc wen ee Opdvous, O. 
14, 10. —bépevos=oraduevos, P. 
4, ‘132. — Onxdpevor=Tromodpevor, 
P, 4, 113.—Oycorra, P, 9, 68. 

riBiva, P. 1, 20. 

chiro —Eriucrey, O. 6, 85; P. 9, 18.— 
tixre(v), O. 6,41; ’P, 3. 101; 4, 46. 

tiv=coi, O. 5, 7; 6, 12: 10 (11), 103; 
12,3; P. 1, 29.69; 3, 84; 4, 275; 6, 
50. 

ves omitted, O.6,4.—rT.va, many a one, 
P. 2, 51. 

Tou, not with pure opt., O. 3, 4. 

Toray, O, 2, 93. 

Tompwroy, P. 9, 45. 

téooas, P. 3, 27. 

rout axes, P. 4, 15; 9, 15.—touraxt, P. 
4, 28. 

tpdmebay vuupiav, P. 3, 16. 

Tp dpev = T pipe, P 4, 115. — tp4- 
poca=Tpépotca, P. o 44, 

TpaXov=TpEXoV, P.8, 32. 

tpepet, O. 1, 112.—bpéwauro, P.9, 20. 
= hedyavro, O. 6, 46 .—Opiravro, 
P.9, 95. 

tpntov Tévoy, P. 6, 54. 

tpimohuw vacou, O. vA 18. 

Tptoohummovixay olxov, O. 13, 1. 

Tpomos, “training,” O. 8, 63. 

TuyxXdvovta=siTvXoUrTa, P. 3, 104. 
—sea tuxev, P.2, 

tuTTomevon, P, 6, 14, 


“Toe. 13, 10. —t iBow vavoicrovop, 
P. 1, 72.—8. 6p iav, P. 10, 36.— 

iBpvos éxOpav oddv, 0.7, 90. 

byieayv ypucéay, P. 3, 73. 

en ea adBov, 0. 5, 23. 

by pov parTov, P.1, 9. 

tdwo dpeatov, O. 1, 1.—téart Eevw- 
Geis, P. 5, 31 —bddrou oo 
O, 14, 1s. Aipkaiwy, P.9, 9 
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tuvos Ue Ab O. 1, 8. — tpvov 
reQuov, O.7 , 88. ~—avédpauor i tue, 
O. 8, 54.—6 ceivas tuvw, P. 8, 57.— 
Oduumrovixar t tpvov, O. 8, 3. —dva- 
Erpopmryyes t Aerie O. 2, i. bye 
aruxais, O. 1, 105. —dvbew Y tuvov, 
O. 9, 52. —obpov tuvov, P. 4, 3.— 
@ncavpds tuvwv, P. 6, 7. — dwros 
buvewv, P. 10, 53. 

draibpros, O. 6, 61. 

dmaxovepev, as a slave, O. 3, 24. 

bmavtidoat with acc., P. 5, 44, 

imap, O. 18, 67. 

dmdpyupov pavdy, P, 11, 42. 

irate with gen., O. 13, 24, 

bzép with gen., * above and atte 7” 
O. 10 (11), 80; “by reason of,” P. 1 
32,—7ré, Kijas, B. 1,18. 

brrépBiov, 0 (11), 32. 

‘Trepoptban, 

baépom ov iiBav, P, 6, 48. 

imepriBéuev, P. 5, 25. 

bréxwy péotuvay, O. 2, 60. 

bro—tr’ do.das, “to the sound of,” 
0.4, 2.—iar’ duporépuy, O. 7,13.— 
b.=0rék, O. 5,14; 6, 43 ; Es ’9, 66; 
11, 18.—t7d KudXdvas 8 Gpous, 0. 6, 
77.— bw Asypas, O. 6, 40.—tard 

appatwv, O. 2, 21,—u9’ ‘Améh- 
wt, O. 6, 35.—bm6 orepe@ Tupi, 

0. 10 (11), 40.—t76 ovbvetars, 0. 
5, 6.—vrd ir a P.5, 100.—vard 
awétpav, P.10, 1 

irobevoouat, P. 2, 84, 

broxeicerat, O. 1, "85. 

bmronviba—inéxvice, P. 10, 60. 

broxoupitecbat, P. 

dmoxpéKel, 0.9, 

broparies, P. 2, 76. 

brwpdorat pspaeyyes, P. 1, 97. 

bpiornui—broordcavtes, o. 6,1. 

dpiyvioy ddoos, O. 5, 13. 

byeyairat, P.4, 172. 

shou pépovrt, b. 10, 70. 


tw—ieoe, 0.7, 50. 


papi, out of construction, P. 3, 75. 
aos, “ light me life,” O. 5, 14. —>. 
and bee or . 38, 75. — pa ev 
dae P, 
eR aes ». 4,187.—. ee 
oy 9, 104.—p. mai, O. 13, 8 : 
paryavov, P. 9, 87. ea on P. 9, 
paris Bootwy, : 1, 28.—dv0pdrwy 
paris, P. 3, 112 
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pavatuBporos, O. 7, 39, 
se Nad O. 2, '62 —$. xadapév, P. 9, 


panes P. 2, 80. 

péipBerat, P. 5, 110. 

Pepévixos, P. 3, 74.—Pepevixou, O. 1, 
18. 


pipw—épes, “ earnest,” P. 8, 38.—- 
péiperat, P. 1, 87. 
pebyw—poye Ranfrnpdv dpopov, P.9, 
pipe —opvy dures Néueoty, P. 10, 43. 
ee Genta” P. 4, 119. 
9a; ‘ato, P. 1,81. 
Piece P. 4, 265. 
Plworupis, P.5, 420. 
pbovepol drat, P. 11, 54. 
» | peddrap, O. 7. 
"| prraydae, P, 12, 1. 
prion pidéovra, P. 10, 66.—7e@i- 
Anke, P. 1, 13. .—epidnee, P. 2, 16. 
puryoluodme, O. 14, 14. 
pircvetkos (pudduuxos), O. 6, 19. 
pirdrrodw ‘Hovyxiar, O. 4, 16. 
piros, P.1,92.—pira voxd, P.3, 61, 
—irov é as P. 1, 51.—@irav és 
dow, O. 10 (11), 14. 
piroTarwv tepav, P. 9, 43. 
propor ‘Hovyia, P. , 1, 
pirtpop, O. 18, 68. 
Divris=Bidtis, O. 6, 22. 
preyovre Xdperes, P 5, 45. 
powrxavbénov 7, Npos, P. 4, 64. 
potxdKpoKov Cévar, O. 6, 39. 
povov, fem., P. 4, 250. 
popuryé, P. 1,1 —Awptav dopucyya, 
é fa a — pépueyyes brwpdprat, 


rors 6. 12,9 
ppdlo—ppdeats, O. 2, 66.—dpdoa, 
O. 2, 110. 

ppaclv=ppeciy, P. 2, 26; 3, 59.108; 
4, 219. 


® ay SovnBeioa, P.6,36.—p. yAuxeia, 
” 6, 52. 2 

ppiccovras duBpous, P. 4, 81.—-7e- 
ppixovras, P. 4, 183. 

oon kaka, P.8,82.—¢. mora, O. 

7. 

bpovriba adptrahéav, P.10,62.—qpov- 
vidt, P. 2, 92. —yuqurdrais ppov- 
riaw, O. 41 19, 

ve, 0.2, 94; 9, 107; P. 8, 44. 

puydEewov otparov, 0.11 (10), 17, 

pud\d\op spun, . 8, 76. 

gutebwy at P. 9, 120. — pured- 


oecbat, 
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gutdv povddporon, P. 5, 42, 

eera iat goers 0. 10 qy), 22, 
we —pwvav vmrdpyupov 

a la ee 

povaev ’Oduuria, 0.9, 2.—pwvdevra 
cvveroiow, O. 2, 93. 

pas—pura apPdver, O. 1,81.—da- 
tes, O. 1, 46. 


xaipw tt, P.7, 14.—yaipe, P. 2, 67. 
Xarrdes, P. 95. 
Xadkdomda Tlu@ovixav, P.9, 1. 
xXa@Axzos "Apns, O. 10 (11), 17.—x. od- 
avos, P. 10, 27. 
XaAKeve yhaooar, P. 1, 86. 
Xa@rxomdpgov & dkovtTa, P. 1, 44. 
Xadnoxdouat, P. 5, 82. 
Xapauyevewy ‘dyipdirwy, P. 4, 98. 
Xaparwerés qos, P. 6, 37.— xauai- 
Wweréwy eel 0. 9, 13, 
yoke avéwy, P.11, 50, 
aous, “poetry,” O. ce 30; 6,76; 7,11. 
—kowal Xaperes, 0. 2, "5B. —X. Op- 
‘OMEVOU, 0. 14,4. —Xdpures 4 noKomot, 
¥ 5, 45.—dvev Xapirwy, P. 2, 42.— 
ob Xaplrwv éxas, P. 8, 21. = Kap 
twv dpovpap, P. 6, 2. 2.—xapw, 0.7, 
5; P.2,70; 11, 12.—tudv y., P. 10, 
64.—errwvuplay X:1 0.10 (11), 86.— 
kowdv X., P. 5,1 102,—és 1,75 
—mpes X+ O- 8, 8.—Tat ‘Auavicou 
xdprtes, O. 13, 19 —XaprTtas= Xdp- 
para, P. 8, 2, 
_Xappat, ‘ * joys,’ 7 0.9, 92. 
xXadve Tpaniot, | P. 2,61. 
Xepaivw—KexeipaveTar, P. 9, 35. 
Xetuéptos GuBpos, P. 6, 10.—yerpéprov 
duBpov, P. 5, 10. .— xX. up, P.4, 266. 
xXeip—ae xELpds, 0. 7, L—émbéEva 
xetpds, P. 6, 19. —éy xepds axua, O. 
2, 69.—xepi ’ bdbpua, P. 2, 9.—x. Kov- 
a, P. 9, 12.—x. 6004, O. 10 (1), 
hurd xéea, P. 9. , 39. — xepl 
xetpds, P. 9, 132.—xerpt ‘xeipa, Pe 4, 
37, ~xepoiv, O. 13,95.—vaod Xewpav, 
P. 8, 77. P.6,13, 
epadet Taupsow, 
xfovte gppevi, P. 5, 101. 
xLdvos okelas, P. 1, 20. 
xAapov yeddooas, P. 9, 41, 
Xotpados awétpas, P. 10, 52. 
xéprois déovTos, O. 13, "44. 
Xpdw—Expzov, 0. 7, 92 —xpiicev ol- 
xiothpa, P. 4, 6. 
xeéos, O. 1, 45; a 40.—tdv xpéos, P. 
R 


. | Xeucoaredadvoto “ "Has, 0.6, 57; 
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8, 33.—Oedduarov x., 0.3, 7.—Badd 
X-, 0.10 (11), 9. 
Xpovtwrar ov aos, O. 4, 10. 
Xedvos | 6 was, P.1, 46 —X. 6 wdvrww 
tatip, O. 2, 19. —§ & émavTédhwy 
, 0.8,28.—xpdvos, opp. to karpos, 
1, 57.78 dhov audt xpdvov, O. 
2, 33.—xpdvw, “at last,” P. 4, 78; 
11, 32. —devrépw Br 0.1, 43,— 
xpdve obprayet, 
ft aati "Augutpizas, O. 6, 
Xovedumuca Adyeow, O. 7, 64. —x: 
xadwov, O. 13, 65.—yxpucaprixwy 
Mowcay, P. 3, 89. 
Xpucdopa BoiPov, P. 5, 104, 
Xpuodppatos Miva, 0. 8, 19.— xpu- 
cappdrou Kdoropos, P. 5, 9, 
Xpuceos, quantity a P.4, 144. —Xpu- 
cia popmyé, P. 1, 1. — Xpuctas 
éXatas, O. 11 (10), 13. .—ddgpue Xpeu- 
oéa, P. 10, 40. ).—Xpucéav byleav, P. 
3, 73. —Xpucéwy tpirddwy, P, 11,4. 
— trois xeuséas, O. 8, 51 —xpu- 
céas kiovas, O. 6, 1.—xpucéas vi- 
pddecot, O. 7, 34, 
Xovedxepwy thapow O. 3, 29. 
Xpvodpamis, P. 4," 178. 
xpucds—xpuady voz, 0. 7, 50. . 
9, 118. 
ypvooxatra, P. 2, 16. 
xuTov véxrap, 0.7, 7. 
xwpis, O. 9, 44 


Waos iva, a 7, 87.—pdwv Trov- 
tiav, O. 18, 

Wibipwv os cane P. 2, 75. 

Woryepov ’Apyidoxoy, P. 2, 55. 


#, position of, O. 8,1; P.2,1; 8, 2. 
"Qavw, with digamma, 0. 5, iL. 
ddic—dSivos 2 éparas, 0.6, 43,—ediva 

tapbeviay, O. 6, 31. 

Spa cuvarrer, P. 4, 247,— Qpat, O. 4, 


1. 
épuoa, 0.9,1 
as—hj ws idtuen, O. 18, 113. 
os dv=6Trws dv, 0.7, 4 
ws el, 0.7, 1. 
wosire, elliptical, P. 1, 44. 
ws &re without a verb, O. 6,2; P. 11, 


40. 
oe O. 10 (11), 94; P. 4, 64; 10, 


‘e 
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SUBJECTS. 


[The proper names refer mainly to the text, all else mainly to the notes.] 


Abas, P. 8, 55. 


Ablative po O. 1, 58; 2, 57; 4, 


10(?); P.9 
Accusative, eal P.1, 81. 

in apposition, P. 9,4; 11, 
12; cf. O. 7, 16. 

cognate, P. 2, 62. 

double, O. 1, 68; P. 3, 98. 

of extent, P. 4, 88; 5, 33; 
10, 12. 

before and after inf., O.1, 


40. 
inner object, P. 8, 79. 
pl. as adverb, O. 10 (11), 
103; 14, 7; P. 2, 61; 
11, 30 
in -0s, O. 1,53; 2,78. 
terminal, O. 1, 111; 9, 76; 
, 95; 14, 20; P. 
. 34; 5, 29. 623 8, 
55; 9, 553 11, 35. 
whole and part, O. 1, 68. 
Achilles, O. 2, 86; and Patroklos, 0. 
9,76; 10 (11), 21. 
Active and middle, 0. 3,7; 14, 24; P. 
1,48; 2,40; 10, 40. 
Adjectives for adverb, P. 4,179; 11, 


in -tos, O. 1, 10; 2, 10. 13; 
10 (i1), 31; P 2, 12.18; 
3, 7934, 39; 6, 4, 32; 8, 
19; 9, 67; 11, 20; 12,9. 
Admetos, P. 4, 136. 
Adrastos, O. 6,13; P. 8, 51. 
Aeolic accentuation, O. 10 (11), 17; 
14, 19. 
Agesias, O. 6, 12. 77. 98. 
Agesidamos, *O. 10 (11), 20. 101; 11 
(10), 12. 
Aglaia, O. 14, 13, 
Aiakidai, O. 13, 109. 





Aiakos, O. 8, 30. 50. 

Aias Oiliades, O. 9,120, 

Aietes, P. 4, 10. 160. 213, 224. 238. 

Aigeidai, P. 5,75. 

Aigimios, P. 1: 64; 5,72. 

Aigina, 0.7, 8; 8, 26; P. 8,98; 9, 97. 

Aigisthos, P, 11) 37. 

Aineas, O. 6, 88. 

Aipytos, O. 6, 36. 

Aletes, O. 13, 14. 

Aleuadai, P. 10, 5. 

Alexibiades (Karrhotos), P. 5, 45, 

Alkimedon, O. 8, 17. 65. 

Alkmaion, P. 8, 46. 57, 

Alkmaionidai, P. 7, 2 

Alkmena, O. 7, 27; P. 9, 92. 

Alliteration, O. 1,76; P. 4, 138. 150, 

Altar at Olympia, O. 6, 70. 

Amazons, O. 8,47; 13, 87. 

Amenas, P. 1, 67. 

Ammon, P. 4, 16. 

Amphiaraos, O. 6,13; P. 8, 56. 

Amphitrite, O. 6, 105. 

Amphitryon, P. 9, 88. 

Amplification in repetition, P. 4, 28. 

Amyklai, P. 1,65; 11, 32. 

Amyntoridai, O. 7, 23. 

Amythaon, P. 4, 126. 

Anachronism, P. 4, 192 

Anchors, ney ne P. 4, 24. 192. 
two, O. 6, 101. 

Antenoridai, P. 5, 83. 

Antilochos, P. 6, 28. 

Aorist of definite numbers, P.4, 25.130. 

gnomic, O. 2, 38. 105; 7,43; 9, 

al; P. 1, 42; 2, 13. 36. 50; 8, 


and imperf., P. 4, 247. 
inf. after eledra, P. 1, 35. 
in a future sense, 0. 2, 102: 
P. 1,44; 4, 223. 
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Aorist ingressive, O. 2,10; P. 1, 65. 
partic. after verbs of actual per- 
ception, P. 5, 84. 
and present, P. 2, 50. 
shorthand of perf, 0. to (11), 
9; P.1,73. 
Ape, P. 2, 72. 
Aphrodite, epance of Ares, P. 4, 88. 
yuporefa, P. 9, 10, 
Apollo a ‘phot associated, P.2, 


Begevieah P. 5, 60. 
ExdEpyos, FP. 9, 30. 
Adxios, P.1, 38. 
Apposition, O. 1, 57. 
distributive, O. 8, 37. 
Archestratos, O. 10 (11), 2.109; 11 
(10), 11. 
Archilochos, 0. 9,1; P. 2, 55, 
Ares, husband of GT ie P. 4, 88. 
Bards, P.1,1 
xarxeos, O. 0 (11), 17. 
Arethusa, P. 3, 69. 
Artemis, P. 2,7 
Argos, O. 9, 73. ‘94; 18, 107; P.5, 70; 
8,41; 9, 121. 
Aristaios, P. 9,71. 
Arkesilas, P. 4, 2. 65. 250. 298; 5, 5.108. 
Armor, race in, O. 4, 22; P. 9,1. 
Arsinoé, P. 11,17, 
Art myths, O. 7, 52, 
Artemis, "Opdwaia, O. 3, 30. 
worapia, P. 2,7. 
Article, contemptuous, P. 4, 186. 
with proper name, P. 10, 57. 
widely separated from subst., 
O. 11 (10), 19; 12,5; P. 12, 


20. 
Articular inf. wee avs 2, 56. 107; 8, 59. 
of ie objectionable, O. 2, 


at 
pr., oO. 9: 41; P. 2, 56. 
Asopichos, O. 14, 17. 
Ass, a mystic animal, P. 10, 33. 
Asyndeton in prayers, O. 1, 115; 8, 
86; 9, 86; P. 1, 29.71; 
5, 120; 9, 97. 
announcing end, O. 2, 91. 
a repugnance, 0. 1, 


Atabyris, O. 7, 87. 
Athena, inventress of the vdjos arohu- 
xépandos, P. 12, 22. 
patroness of Bellerophon, O. 


, OO, 
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Athena, patroness of Perseus, P. 10,45. 
immeia, O. 13, an 

Athens, greatness of, P. 7. 

Atlas, P. 4, 289. 

Atrekeia, B10 (11), 15. 

Augeias, O. 10 (11), 31. 39, 


Bakchylides, allusion to, O. 2,96; P. 
2. 


, 56. 
Battos, P. 4, 6. 280; 5, 55. 124, 
Bellerophon, O. 18, ea) 

Bit, Corinthian, O. 13, 20. 
Boibias—lake, Pay 84, 

Boreas, P. 4, 182. 

Brachylogy, P. 4,242; 8,48; 9, 27. 


Causative use of verb, 0. 5, 8; 8, 20; 
P. 1,824 11, 18. 
Centaurs, P. 2, 44. 
Change from participle to finite verb, 
1,14; P. 3, 53. 
of subject, O. 3,22; 9,50; P. 
4, 25,248, 251; 5, 34. 
Chariklo, P. 4, 103. 
Chariot, poetic, O. 6,22; 9,87; P. 10, 
65. 


Chariot-race, danger of, 0.5, 15; P.5, 
34; 6 (introd.). 
Charis, O. 1,30; 6,76; 7, 11. 
Charites, goddesses of song, O. 2, 55; 
+93 9,29; P.5, 45; 6, 2; 
8,21; 9,3. 97. 
city of the (Orchomenos), O 
i4,4.8; P. 12, 26. 
Cheiron, P. 3,1. 63; 4, 102. 115; 9, 31. 
Chiasm; O. 2, 80; 6, ’B; 10 (1), 31; 
iy aida 8; P. i, 21. b4; 2, 48. 63; 
9 


Chimaira, O. 13,9 
es and heroine blended, P,9, 75; 12, 


Class for individual, 0.7, 8; P. 3, 66. 
Coincident action, O. 7, 5. 69; 8, 40; 
10 (11), 53; P. 3,35; 4, 40. 61. 189. 
Companionship, sphere of, O. 2,11; P. 
3,48; 4, 115 
Complementary adjective felt, P.1, 14. 
substantive, P. 9, 107. 
Conative present, O. 13, 59; P. 4, 106. 
Condition, formal, O. 3. 425 9, 28; ¥, 
1, 90. 


ideal, 0. 1,108; 6,4; 13, 
105 ; P. 1, 81; 3, "110; 8 
in 
subjunctive, O. 6,11; 7,1; 
P. 4, 264, 266, 274, 


INDEX OF 


Condition, unreal, O. 12, 16; P. 3, 68. 
73; 4,43 
Copula, omission of, éori (eici), 0.1, 1 
(and regularly). 
topév, P.8, 95, 


Dative of et 0.8, 30; 12,38; 14,6; 
1,73. 


of as O. 6, 58. 

with décecBat, 0. 13,29; P.4, 
21; 8,5; 12,5. 

==d:4 with acc., P. 11,27. 

double, O. 2, 16; 8,83; P. 4,73. 

with édOeiv, O. 1, 45 (cf. 0.9, 
72); P.4, 124. 

and genitive, O. 1,57. 65; 6,5; 
8,75; 9,16; P. 3,46; 9, 89. 

instrumental, P. 10, 51. 

local-temporal, O. 1, 2. 

locative, P. 1, 40. 78. 

of participle, 0. 8,60; P. 10, 67. 

personal, O. 2, 90; 3, ‘ 

and mpés with acc., O. 1, 47; 
9, 64 


, 64. 
of reference, O. 2, 93. 
with verbs of touching, P. 4, 
296; 9,46. 130; 10, 28. 
Dead, state of the, O. 2, 62. 
Deinomenes, P. 1, 58.79; 2, 18. 
Delphic word, 0. 13, 81. 
Demeter, O. 6, 95. 
Diagoras, O. 7, 13, 80. 
Diaulos, O. 13, 37; P. 10, 10. 
Dirke, P. 9, 95. 
Dioskuroi, 0. 3,1; P.11, 61. 
Dolphin, P. 4, 17. 
Doric acc. in -os, QO. 1, 53; 
in -ev, O. 12 ; 
neriost, O. 6,49; P. 
Dual, O. 6, 45; 13; 6. 95. 


Eagle, architectural, O. 13, 21 

Echemos, O. 10 (11), 73. 

Echion, P, 4,179. 

Eleithyia, 0. 6, 42. 

Empiric aorist, O. 12, 10. 

Epeians, O. 9, 63; 10 (11), 39. 

Epharmostos, 0. 9, 4,93. 

Ephialtes, P. 4, 89. 

Ephyraians, P. 10, 55. 

Epimetheus, P. 5, b7. 

Epithets, double, 0. 1,6. 10.59; ef. 2, 
60. 90; 3,18; 4,7; 6,61; 7,15; 9, 
98; 10 (11), 91; 11 (10), 2; 13, 89. 
99; P. 4, 184; 5, 121; 9,114. 

Erechtheidai, P. 7, 8, 
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Erginos, O. 4, 19 (note). 
Eritimos, O. 13, 42. 
Euphemos, P. 4, 22, 44, 175. 256. 
Euphrosyne, O. ‘14,1 

Euripos, P. 11, 22. 

Europa, P. 4, 46, 

Eurotas, O. 6, 28. 

Euryale, P. 12, 20. 
Eurypylos, P. 4,33, 
Eurystheus, O. Ny 28; P. 9, 86. 
Eurytos, O. 10 (11), 31. 


Family figures, O. 8, 1. 

Feet give way before hands, O. 4, 24. 

Finite verb following participle, 0. 1, 
14; P.1,55; 3, 53. 

Flute, origin of, B. 12,6. 

Fusion of two or more words, P. 6, 17; 
7,2. See Hypallage. 

Future, modal, O. 8,57; P. 9, 96. 

pas no special form, P. 4, 
15. 


Ganymede, O. 1,44; 10 (11), 115. 
Generic condition, ind., O. 11 (10), 4. 
subj. See Condition. 

relative without dv, O. 8, 11. 
Genitive si O. 1, 58; 2, 57; 4, 
1004 P. 3, 50; 9, 12(?); 


34. 
sack O. 6, 3). 
without subject, O. 
13,15; P.i, 26(2); 
4, 932; 8, 43, 85(?). 
and adj. in -tos, coy 2, 10. 13. 
appositive, O. 2, 14. 
and dative (shift), O. 6, 5. 
of material, O. 2, 79; P. 4, 


206. 
in -ov0 elided, O. 13, 35; P.1, 
39. 


of origin, P. 4, 144, 256, 
partitive, P. 4, 34. 
in predicate, P. 3, 67. 
Glaukos, O. 13, 60. 
Gnomic aorist, 0. 2, 38. 105; 7, 44; 9, 
31; P. 1, 42; 2, 13. 
36. 50; 8, 15. 
and Present P. 2, 50. 


perfect, 0. a 53. 
Graces. See Charites. 
Hades’ wand, O. 9, 35. 

Hair, when shorn, P. 4, 82. 
Halirrhothios, 0.'10 (11), 77, 
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Harmonia, P. 3,91; 11, 7. 
Hektor, O. 2, 89. 
Hellenodikes, O. 3, 12. 
Hellotia, O. 18, 40. 
Hendiadys, O. 10 (11), 64; 14,17; P. 
4, 18. 94. 
Hephaistos=fire, P. 1, 25; 3,39. 
Hera, P. 2, 27; 4. 4, 184 8, 79. 
rapbevia, 0. 6, 88. 
Herakleidai and Dorians, P. 1, 68. 
Herakles, his club, O. 9, 32. 
founder’ of the Olympian 
games, O. 10 (11), 49. 
ar ae of the olive, O. 8, 


pillars of, O. 3, 44. 
Hermes, é peat ae oO. 6 Vy PL 2, 10, 
gerulus of Olympos, P.9, 64, 
vodpamis, P. 4, 178, 
Heroine and city blended, P. 4, 14; 9, 
75; 12,3. 
Hieron, 0. 1, 11.107; 6, 93; P.1, 32. 
56. 62; 2, b; 3, 80. 
Himera, 0. 12 2. 
Himeras, P. L 79. 
Hippokleas, P. 10, 5. 
Historical resent, 0. ; ee 13,92(?); 
__P.2 310) 5 5, 82(2), 862). 
Homer, deco pon O. 18, 67. 
90; P.11, 31. 
quoted, Ps 4 277, 
Horai, O. 13,17; P. 9, 65. 
Horned does, O. 3, 29. 
Hyllid standard, P. 1, 62. 
Hypallage, O. 3,3; 10 (11), 7. 28; P. 
4, 149. 205, 225. 255; 9, 90. 
Hyperbaton, O. 1,12; 2, 9.25; 7, 26; 
8, 33; 13,31: P. 5,78; 10, 
Hyperboreans, 0. 3, 16; P. 10, 30. 
ypereis, fountain, Pd. 4, 125. 
Hypseus, P. 9, 14. 
Hypsipyle, O. 4 23. 


Talysos, O. 7, 74. 

Tamidai, O. 6, 5. 

Tamos, O. 6, 43, 

Tapetos, O. 3, 59. 

Jason, P. 4, 12, 128. 136. 169. 189, 232. 

Idaian cave, O. 5, 18. 

Ideal condition. See Condition 

Tlas, O. 10 (11), 19. 

llios, O. 8, 32. 

Imperative pee 0.1, 85; P.1, 86. 
me conditional, P. 4, 165. 


276. 
Imperfect, 0. 2,23; P. 4, 114. 178. 
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Imperfect and aor., P. 4,247; 5, 76. 
conative, O. 5, 5. 
of the inventor, P. 12, 18. 
parenthetic, P. 10, 45. 
of reluctance, 0.3,17; 6,45. 
of vision (panoramic), O. 10 
, 74; PB, 44. 
Infinitive articular. - Articular. 
in -ev, O. 1, 2. 
opexe etic, 0. 3, 34; 6, 34; 
, 26; 7,6; 9, 71; 12) 


final, P. 3,45; 7,3; 9,62. 
for imperative, 6. 13, 114. 
redundant, O. 6, 56; ’s, 69. 
Ino, O. 2, 33; P. 11, 2. 
Instrumental music, " position of, 0.2, 1. 
Tolaos, O. 9, 105; P.9, 85; 11, 60, 
Tolkos, P. 4, 77. 188, 
Tonian Sea, ’P, 3, 68. 
Tenge : 1, 22. 
Iphikles, P. 9, 95. 
son of, P. 11, 59. 
Iphimedeia, P. 4, 89. 
Iphion, O. 8, 81. 
Trasa, P. 9, 114. 
Ischys, P. 3, 31. 
Ixion, P. 2, 21. 
Tynx, the, P. 2,40; 4, 214. 


Kadmos, O. 2, 86. 
daughters of, O. 2,25; P.11, 


Kallianax, 6. 7, 98. 

Kallimachos, 0. 8, 82. 

Kalliope, O. 10 (11), 16. 

Kamarina, O. 4, 12; 5, 4. 

Kamiros, O. 7, 73. 

Karneia, P. 5, "80. 

Karneiades, B 9, 77. 

Kassandra, P. 11, 20. 

Kastalia, O. 7, 17; P.1,39; 4, 163; 5, 
31. 

Kastor, P. 5,9; 11, 63. 

Kastoreion, 0. 1,101; P. 2, 67. 

Kephisos, O. 14. hs P 4, 46. 

Kinyras, P. 2,15. 

Kleodamos, 0. 14, 22. 

Kleonai, O. ee ab, 33. 

Klotho, oO. 1,2 

Klymenos, 0. t 19. 

Knosos, O. 12, 16. 

Koronis, P. 3, "95. 

Kreiisa, P. 9, ‘18. 

Kroisos, P. 1, 94, 

Kronion, 0. 1, 111; 6, 64, 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS, 


Kronos, hill of, 0. 8, 17. 
tower of, Oo. 2,77. 
Kteatos, O. 10 (11), 30, 
Kyknos, O. 2,90; 10 (11), 17. 
Kyrene, ony Pos 4, 2. 261. 276, 279; 5, 
2,81. 


igi, P. 9, 18. 73. 


Lachesis, O. 7, 64, 
Laios, O. 2, 42. 
Lakedaimon, P. 4,49; 5,69; 10,1. 
Lakereia, P, 3, 34. 
Lampromachos, 0. 9, 90. 
Lapithai, P. 9, 1 
Leda, O. 3, 35; P. 4, 172. 
Lemnian women, 0. 4,20; P. 4, 252, 
Lerna, O. 1, 33. 
Leto, O. 3, 26; 8, 31. 
Leukothea, Pp. 11, 2. 
Libya, the heroine, P. 9, 59. 
the re P. 4,6. 42, 259; 5, 525 
9,7 
Li nios, O. Pe 29; 10 (11), 71. 
Linton O. 7,7 


Litotes, 0. 10 (it), 24; P.7, 143 9, 26. 


Lokrian women, 6. 9,60; P. 2, 18. 
Loxias, P. 3, 28; 11, 5. 
Lydian flutes, 0. 5, 19. 

harmony, O. 14, 17. 
Lykaion (mountain), 0. 18, 108. 


Magna Mater, P. 3, 78. 

Magnesian dress, P 4, 80. 

Mainalian chain, O. 9, 63. 

Mantineia, O. 10 (11), 77. 

Marathon, O. 9,95; 13,110; P. 8, 79. 
— preferred, 0.6, 14; P.2, 83 4, 


Medsia, 0. 13,53; P. 4,9. 57. 218, 250. 


_ Medes, P. 1, 78. 
Medusa, P. 12, 16. 
Megakles, P. ie 13. 
Megara, 0.7, 86; 13,109; P.8, 78. 
Melampos, P. 4, i26, 
Melesias, O. 8, 54, 
Melia, P. 11, 4. 
Memnon, O. 9, 91; P. 6, 32, 
Menoitios, O. 9, 75. 
Metaphors and ‘similes : 
army, P. 4,210; 6, 12. 
awakening, P, 9, 112. 
bee, P. 4, 60; 10, 54 
bit, P. 4, "25. 
bloom (blossom), a 7 a P. 4, 158. 
breezes, O. 7, 953 
calm, P 5, 10. 
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Metaphors and similes : 

chariot, O. 6, ps 9, 87; P. 10, 65. 
cloud, 0. 7,4 
cock tim, 0. 12, 14, 
column, O. 2, 90. 
cork (simile), P. 2, 80. 
cow, P. 4, 142. 
culling fruit, O. 1,13; P. 9,119. 
currents, shifting, O. 2, 37. 
debt, O. 3,7; P.9, 112. 
decoration, 0. 1, 29, 105; 2, 58; 5,21. 
dice, O. 12, 10. 
dress, Ee 3, 83, 
drug, elixir, P. 4, 187. 

remedy, O. 9,104. 

spell, O. 13, 85. 
eagle, O. 2,97; P. 5,112. 
embarking, 0. 13, 49; P. 2, 62. 
oo (wandering), 0. 1, 58, 

e, O. 2,11; By 5, 56. 
oaie (simile), 0. 6, 1. 
family, O. 8,1 (note). 
fleet, O. 13, 49. 
flight of steps, P.5,7. 
flood, O. 10 (11), 12. 
forging, P. 1, 86. 
foundations, P. 7, 8. 
fox and lion, 0. 11 (10), 20. 
fruit (simile), P. 9, 119. 
garden, O. 9, 29. 
gates, 0. 6, 27, 
home-bringing, P. 5, 3. 
keys, P. 8,4; 9, 42. 
late-born heir Gene , 0.10 (11), 94. 
ledger, O. 10 (11 
light, O. 1, 23. 94; 9, 24; 13, 86; P. 
2,63 5,4 
lopping tree, 'p, 4, 263. 
missiles, O. 1, 112; 2, 91. 98; 9, 5. 
12; 13, 93; P. 1,12. 44; 6,37, 

mixed, P. 1, 82; 4 272; 10, 58, 
mixing-bowl, O. 6, 91. 
moat, O. 10 (11), 37. 
nails, P. 4, ue 
nectar, 0.7 
pathway, on 115; 7,31. 90; P. 2, 


2, 
of song, 6. 1, 110; 9, 51; 
Je, 0.1 ie : 
ebble, 0 (11), 9. 
petting P. 8, 57. 
hoenician ware, “4 2, 67. 
physician, P. 4, 270 
Boe ot P.1, 86; 4, 274; 5, | 
122; 
ploughing, P 6,1. 
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Mecaphors and similes: 
ravens, O. 2, 96. 
root, O. 2,503; P. 4,15; 9,9. 
sandal, 0. 3,5; 6,8 
scion, O. 6, 68; 2, 49. 
scuttling ship, P. 8, 11. 
skytale, O. 6, 91. 
spreading sail, P. 1, 9. 
springtime (simile), P. 4, 64. 
sprinkling, O. 10 (11), 104. 108, 
star @imile), O. 2, 61. 
stone, O. 8, 55. 
storm, P. 9, 35. 
swimming out, O. 13, 114. 
tending flocks, O. 11 (10), 9. 
thirst, P. 9, 112. 
token, O. 12, 7. 
treasure-house, P. 6, 8. 
tree, P. 8,94; cf. P. 4, 263. 
twining, O. 6,86; P. 4, 275. 
voyage, O. 6, 103. 
wagging tail, O. 4, 4. 
watering, O. 5, 23. 
waves, O. 12, 6. 
weaving, P. 4, 141. 275. 
wellspring, P. 4, 299. 
wheel, 0. 2, 21;’P. 4, 219. 
whetstone, O. 6, 82; 10 (11), 22. 
whip, P. 4, 219. 
wind blighting, P. 5, 121, 
wine-cup (simile), O. 7, 1. 
wings, P. 5,114; 8, 34. 
wrestling, 0. 8,25; P. 2,61. 82; 4, 

273. 


Metope, O. 6, 84, 


place, O. 10 (11), 72. 

Midylidai, P. 8, 38. 

Minyans, O. 14,4; P. 4, 69. 

Moliones, O. 10 (11), 38. 

Mopsos, P. 4, 191. 

Muse, 0.1, 112; 3,4; 10 (11), 4; 13, 
22; P. 1,58; 4, 3. 279; 5, 65; 10, 
37; 11,41. 

Muses, O. 6, 21.91; 7,7; 9, 5.87; 11 
(10), 17; 18,96; P.1,2,12; 3,90; 
4, 67; 5,114, 

Mykenai, P. 4, 49. 


Naxos, P. 4, 88. 
tty wi after verbs of believing, 
.1, 104, 
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Negative 7 after verbs of hoping, P. 
7 44. 
of swearing, 
O. 2,102. 
ov with inf., P. 2, 88. 
with opt., P. 4, 118. 
first omitted, O.11 (10), 18; 
14,9; P.3,30; 6,48; 10, 
29, 41. 
position of, O. 1, 81; 2, 34. 
69. 106; 8, 23; 4, 173 7, 


48; 8,79. 
Nemea, 0.7, 82; 8, 16.56; 9,93; 13, 
34, 98. 


Nemesis, O. 8, 86; P. 10, 44. 

Nereids, O. 2,32; P. 11,2. 

Nereus, P. 3, 92; 9, 102. 

Nestor, P. 3, 112; 6, 32. 

Neuter pl. with pl. verb, 0. 8, 12; 10 
(11), 93; P.1, 13; 4, 121, 

Nikeus, 10 (11), 79. 
ile, P. 4, 56. 

Nisos, P. 9, 98. 

Nomads, P. 9, 133. 


Oanis, O. 5, 11. 

Odysseus, P. 1, 52 (note). 

Oidipus, O. 2,40; P. 4, 263. 

Oikles, 0. 6,13; P. 8, 39. 

Cipemade, O. 1, 76. 88; 5,9; 10 (11), 
6. 


Oionos, O. 10 (11), 72. 
Okeanos, 0. 5,2; P. 9,16. 
Oligaithidai, O. 13, 97. 
Olympia, O. 1,7; 2,53; 6,26; 8,83; 
9,2; 12,17; 18,101; P.5, 
124; 11, 47. 
local games, P. 9, 109. 
Optative in conditions. See Condition. 
as imperative, O. 3, 45; 9,44; 


. 10, 21. 
for indicative, 0.6, 49; P.9, 


peculiar use, P. 4, 118. 
potential with av, O. 2, 20. 
See dp. 
irregular, 
P.9,129. 
without dv, O. 11 
(10), 21 
present in prayer, P. 1, 29. 
Oracular language, 0.7, 33; 18, 81; 
P. 4,27; 9, 59. 
Orators, P. 1, 94. 
Orchomenos, O. 14, 4. 
Orestes, P. 11, 16. 


INDEX OF 


Orpheus, P. 4, 177. 

Orthosia, O. 3, 30. 

Ortygia, O. 6, 92; P. 2, 6. 

Otos, P. 4, 89. 

Oxymoron, O. 6, 43. 46; 9, 7. 24. 


Pallas, O. 2, 29; 5,10; 18, 66; P. 9, 
106; 12, 7. 

Pan, P. 3, 78. 

Pangaion, P. 4, 180. 

Parallelism, O. 2,108; 10 (11), 13. 

Paris, P. 6, 33. 

Parnasos, 0. 9,46; P. 1,39; 11, 36. 

Parrhasians, O. 9, 103. 

Parsley, O. 13, 33. 

Participle after-thought, P. 4, 262; 6, 

46. 


for infinitive or abstract 
noun, O. 3, 6; 8, 65; 9, 
111; P. 2, 23; 3,102; 11, 
22. 


Passive impersonal, O. 8, 8. 
in predication, P.4, 282; 6,29. 
of intransitive, O. 10 (11), 84. 
Patroklos, O. 9, 81; 10 (11), 21. 
Patronymic, effect of, P. 5, 45. 
Pegasos, O. 13, 64. 
Peirene, O. 13, 61. 
Peleus, O. 2,86; P. 3,87; 8, 100, 
Pelias, P. 4, 71. 94. 109. 134. 156, 250. 
Pelinna, P. 10, 4. 
Pellana, 0.7, 86; 9,105; 13, 109. 
Pelops, O. 1, 24. 95; 3, 23; 5,9; 10 
(11), 27. 
Peneios, P. 9, 18; 10, 56. 
Pentathlon, O. 18, 30; P. 8, 66. 
Perfect, Doric. See Doric. 
emotional=pres., P. 1, 13. 
gnomic, O. 1, 53. 
perceptual, O. 1, 94. 
=present, O. 9, 2. 
Pergamos, O. 8, 42. 
Periklymenos, P. 4, 175. 
Persephone, O. 14, 21. 
mistress of Sicily, P. 12, 2. 
Aev«twaros, O. 6, 95. 
Perseus, P. 10, 31; 12, 11. 
Personification, O. 2, 35; 4,16; 7, 445 
10 (11), 15. 102; 11 (10), 3; 13, 10. 
12; P.1,5. 25.30; 4, 202; 5,31.61; 
6,19; 8,1. 
Phaisana, O. 6, 34, 
Phalaris, P. 1, 96. 
Phasis, P. 4, 211. 
Pheres, P. 4, 125. 
Philanor, O. 12, 13, 
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Philoktetes, P. 1, 50. 
Philyra, P. 4, 103; 6, 22. 
Philyrides (Cheiron), P. 3,1; 9,32. 
Phintis=Philtis, O. 6, 22. 
Phlegyas, P. 3, 8. 
Phoenician=Carthaginian, P. 1, 72. 
ware, P. 2, 67. 
Phorkos, P. 12, 13. 
Phrastor, O. 10 (11), 78. 
Phrikias, P. 10, 16. 
Phrixos, P. 4, 160. 242. 
Phthia, P. 3, 101. 
Pierides, O. 10 (11), 106; P.1,14; 6, 
49; 10, 65. 
Pindos, P. 9,17. 
Pitana, O. 6, 28. 
Plataia, battle of, P. 1, 78. 
Play on words, O. 6, 30. 47; 8,25; P. 
2,78; 3,28; 4,27. 
Plural of abstracts, O. 5,20. 
adjective for sing., O.1,52; P. 
, 34; 2,81; 4, 247. 
distributive, O. 9, 21; 12, 9; 
P.1,4; 10,72. 
for singular, 0.3, 28; 7,35; 9, 
56; P. 2,27; 3, 11; 4, 249, 
256; 9, 113. 
of stateliness, 0.7, 29; P. 2,33; 
4, B4. 160. 
verb with disjunctives, P. 6, 13. 
neut. pl., O. 8,12; 10 
(11), 93; P.1,13; 
121, 


7 

Polydektes, P. 12, 14. 

Polydeukes, P. 11, 62. 

Polyidos, O. 13, 75. 

Polymnestos, P. 4, 59 

Polyneikes, o. 2, 47. 

Porphyrion, P. 8, 12. 

Poseidon, yaréoxos, O. 1, 25; 13, 81. 
slvdduos, P. 4, 204, 
évvooioas, P. 4, 33. 173. 
evpuBias, 0.6, 58; P. 2,12; 

cf. 4, 175. 
elpupéowy, O, 8, 31, 
tarrapyos, P. 4, 45. 
Kpéuos, O. 6, 29. 
dpoortpiawa, P, 2,12. 
Tlerpaios, P. 4, 188. 
Position of accusative, O. 1, 36. 
after-thought, O. 7, 60. 
at beginning of epode, O. 1, 
81; 2,17.105; 3,26; 6, 57; 
8, 59; 9,53; 10 (11), 39; 
P. 1, 33; 2, 41; 5, 24. 855° 


9, 19, 
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Position, ge O. 1, 48; P. 1, 24; 
9, 55. 
of negative, See Negative. 
peculiar, P. 1, 95. 
of prepositions, O. 1, 87. 
of proper names, P. 4, 2; 10, 
16. 
See Suspense. 


suspensive. 
1,62 2, 


Preposition, plastic use of, O. 1 


, 8. 
position of, O. 1, 37. 
put with second member, 
0.7, 12; 8,47; P.1,14. 
22: 0, 59; 5, 69; 9, 99, 
Present and aorist, oO. 1, 30; 3, il; 9, 15. 
conative, O. 13,59; P. 4,106. 
for future, O. 2, 98. 
for perf., O. 6, 90. 
historical. See Historical. 
prophetic, O. a 42; P. 4,49, 
Priam, P. 1.54; 
Paplepais 0.10" att; 14, 22, P.4, 


p rlere (predicative) use of adjective, 
. 82. 88; 5, 23; 12,2; 13, 83; 

Pp L 52. 71. 92; 4, 194; 10, "56 

Prometheus, oO. 7, 44, 

Protogeneia, O. 9 44, 

Psaumis, O. 4,10; 5, 3. 23. 

Ptoiodoros, O. 13, 41. 

Pylades, P. 11, 15. 

Pyromancy, O. 8,3; P. 11,6. 

Pyrrha, 0. 9, 46. 

Pythonikos, P. 11, 43. 


Relative mek myth, 0.1, 25; 3,18; 
3 6, 29; 8, 31; io (11), 
ai P.3,8 4) 4;°8, 39; 9, 
Be 10, 31; iW (17. 
exclamatory, 0. 1, 16. 
loose agreement, P. 3, 18. 22. 
position of (hyperbaton), O. z 
12; 2, 9.25; 18,31; P.5 
78. 
with subjunctive (generic), 
O. 8,13; 6,76; 8, 11. 23, 
Repetition, P. LZ 80; 9, 123. 
Repraesentatio, 0. 13, 80. 
Rhadamanthys, P. 2, 73. 
Rhea, O. 2, 13. 85. 
Rhodes and art, O. 7, 53. 


Salamis, P. 1, 76. 

Salmoneus, P. 4, 143, 

Samos (Semos), O. 10 (11), 77. 
Schema Alemanicum, P. 4, 127, 179. 
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Schema Pindaricum, O. 11 (10), 6(?); 
P.9, 35; 10, 71(?). 

Seagods, oracular, . 8, 9253 9, 102. 

Semele, O. 2, 28; P. 11, 1 

eegyenre of moods and tenses, P. 4, 


Seriphos, P. 12, 12. 

Serpents, mantic, 0. 6,45; P.8, 46. 

Shift from pee to finite verb, 0. 
1,14; P.1, 55; 3,5 

Sicily, productions of, 6. 1, 18. 

Sikyon, O. 13, 109. 

Simonides, allusion to, O. 9, 53, 

and Bakchyli- 

des, O. 2, 96. 

ae es of a welded pair, O. 5, 15; 9; 
; P. 2,9; 4,66; 10, 4.10; 11, 45. 

Sipylos, Oo. ar 38. 

Sisyphos, O. ‘13, 52. 

Solymoi, O. 13, "90. 

Sostratos, O. 6, 9. 80. 

Sparta, P.1, 77; 5, 73. 

Brartol P. 9, 89. 

Spears, two, P. 4,79. 

Stadion, O. 13, 37, 

Strophios, P. il, 35. 

Stymphalos, O. 6, 84. 99., 

Subject, change of, 0. 3, 22; 9,50; P. 
4, 25; 5, 34. 

Subjunctive, pure (without dv), in ge- 

neric sentences, O. 3, 
11; 6,11. 

short, O. 1, 7; rie 6, 3. 
24; 7,3; 1, 10. 

Suspense, O. 6, 9; 10 (11), 34; 13, 17; 
P.9,5; 12,7. 

Synonyms, 0. 2, 32; 7, 56; 10 (11), 
60; 14,5 ; P12 22, 40. 57; 3, 23; 
8, i; 10, a 

Syracuse, 0. 6, 6.92; P.2,1; 3,70. 


Tainaros, P. 4, 44.174, 
Talaionides (Aadrastos), O. 6, 15. 
Tantalos, O. 1, 36. 55. 

Tartaros, P. Ah is 

Taygete, O. 3, 29. 

Taygetos, P. 1, 64, 

Tegea, O. 10 (i1), 73. 

Telamon, P. 8, 100. 

Telephos, O. 9, 79. 

Telesikrates, B. 9, 3. 108. 
Terpsias, O. 13, 42. 

Teuthras, 0. 9, 76, 

Thaleia, O. 14, 15. 

Theba, O. 6, 85. 

Thebes, O, 6,16; 7, 84; 18, 107, 
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Thebes, aa eri “s 3, 90; 8, 40; 
renowned for chariots, 0.6,85. 
aes O. 8, 22; 9,16; 13, 8; Pp. Ty 


Theognetos, P. 8, 36. 

Therapna, P. 11, 63. 

Theron, O. 2, 5. ‘105; 3, 8. 39, 43, 

Thorax, P. 10, 64. 

Thracians, P; 4, 205. 

Thrasybulos, P. 6, 15, 44. 

Thrasydaios, P. 11, 13. 44, 

Thyona=Semele, P. 3, 99. 

Time an attendant, o 2, 11; P. 4, 287. 

Timosthenes, O. 8, 1 

Tiryns, O. 7, 29; 10 “A, 75. 

Titans, P. 4, 291, 

Tityos, P. 4, 46. 90. 

Tlepolemos, 0. 7, 20. 77. 

Tmesis, O. 6, 14; 7,75; 8,19; 13, 72; 
P. 2,9; 4,67; "9, 58. 

Tongue, metaphors for, O. 6, 82. 

Trajection. See Hy erbaton. 

Tritonis, lake, P. 4, 20. 

Trojans in Kyrene, P. 5, 83. 

Turf, a symbol, P. 4, 21. 

Tyche, . 12, 2, 

‘Tyndaridai, 0.3 , 1. 39. 

Typhoeus, 0. 4,7; P.1, 16; 8, 16. 

Tre, P. 4, 186. 

Tyrrhenians, P. 1,72. 


Verbal construed as verb, P. 1, 95. 
Verbals in -réos, O. 2, 6 
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Vocative, effect of, O. 1, 36; P. 4, 89. 
175; 11, 62. 
followed by 62, O. 1, 36; 8, 
15; P. 5, 45; 10, 10; 11, 
41, , 


Water, O. 1, 1. 

White horses, O. 6, 14; P. 1,66; 4, 117. 

Wish passing over into condition, P. 1. 
46; 4, 43. 

Wrestling, order in, O, 8, 68. 


Xanthos, O. 8, 47. 
‘Xenarkes, P. 8, 19. 72, 
. | Xenokrates, P. 6, 6. 
Xenophon, O. 13, 28. 


Zeugma, O. 1, 88; Ee 1,40; 4, 105. 
Zeus, bird of, O. 2, 9 
highway of, i 2, 77. 
hither realm of, O. 2, 64, 
alodoBpdvtas, 0. 9, "45. 
dpyicépavvos, O. 8, 3. 
apiitos, P.4, 291." 
evéO10s, 0. ’g, 16; P. 4, 167. 
ey XElxépauvos, 0. 43, 77; P.4 
194, 


2XevBéptos, O. 12, 1. 
eee O. 8, 21. 

fa are O. 10 (11), 89. 
Tatip, ; P.3, 98. 
cwTIp, 0.5 F 17. 

tédewos, O. 13, 115 ; P. 1, 67. 
ourkoortpomas, 0. 9, 6 


THE END. 
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CONTEMPORARY CARICATURE OF ARKFSILAS Iv.(?) AS THE MERCHANT-KING, 


The picture, in four colors on a whitish ground, the inner surface of a large vase 
found at Vulci (published Monumenti dell’ Instituto I. Tav. xlvii.; Annali 1833, p. 56), 
represents a king, APKEZIAAS, superintending from his throne under an awning 
the activity of five menials in short tunics or aprons, seen busied about a balance, 
(ST)AOMOS. One is intent upon the weighing of a white, fleecy substance, apparently 
wool. The stuffing of a frail with the same merchandise has just been completed by 
two others, SAIMOMAXOS and IPMO®MOPO:. The king, who is asked in ‘visible 
speech,” OPY=Q, to authorize the storing of the bale under ground, joins his over- 
seer, LObOPTOS, and the baler in keeping tally of the same. A slave in the back- 
ground is carrying a bale. The underground storehouse or vault is seen in the 
exergue, Two slaves are hurrying to pile their bales on the stack to the right; an 
admonition to haste, vulgarly couched in the (Doric) inf. pres., MAEN, issues from the 
mouth of the faster runner. The entrance is guarded by a diminutive figure, /YAAKOS, 
wrapped ina tribon. A Cyrenaic fauna enlivens the principal scene with local color; 
satirical intention reveals itself in the fantastic, barbarian attire of King Arkesilas, 
and in the amusingly un-Cancasian features of master and slaves, no less than in the 
absurdity of the subject. It is on the unpopularity of the sovereign and his monopo. 
lies that the artist has erected the fabric of his fun. ALFRED EMERSon, 
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